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Ir Miss Ellen was fair, so was Stella Cline, 
and if Ellen was an arrant coquette, Miss Stel- 
la—who is to be the heroine of this little story— 
was, by some, feelingly accused of that odious 
crime. Being keen and witty, lively and pretty, 
she attracted much attention from the gentle- 
men of her native place; and the fact of her 
being the daughter of one of its wealthiest men 
didn’t at all lessen her attractions in their eyes ; 
so that she had a fine chance for speculaticn in 
hearts, and, for a time, was just thoughtless 
enough to consider it fine sport. 

“Why will you be so wild and thoughtless, 
Stella?” said Susan, her elder and more digni- 
fied sister, one day. “It really hurt my feelings 
to see you so rude to Arthur Bruce this morn- 
ing, and I know he felt it deeply. He knew 
well enough that you and Juliet were making 
fun of him ; and he showed it by his heightened 
color. He isa stranger here, and as such, de- 
serves to be treated with more politeness than 
you and Juliet seem willing to bestow.” 

“Well, he needn’t be so odd and awkward, 
clownish and glum, then, if he don’t want to be 
laughed at. Why, he didn’t say five words all 
last evening, except when father asked him some 
questions ; did he, Juliet ?” 

“T didn’t count them, but it may have been a 
trifle more,” said Julict, laughing. 

“I know—it’s easy enough to see that he is 
very bashful, has never seen much society, and 
does not feel at ease among strangers, as yet ; 
but if I'am any judge of looks and bumps, you 
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will find that our young schoolmaster is not such 
a nooale as you take him to be, and that there is 
more sense and intellect in that fine head of his. 
than half a dozen of our Chichester beaux could 
display, all put together.” 

“Ah; but will you include Nick Rainsford 
among that number, Susan ?” 

“You know I don’t, well enough,” said Sa- 
san, blushing. 

“T don’t know it neither; and I declare, Juli- 
et, I believe Mr. Bruce has made a great im- 
pression. I must tell Nick to look out for 
breakers.” 

“You'll do no such thing, Stella; but if you 
did, you’d have your labor for your pains, for 
Nicholas knows you too well to believe it. But 
to be serious, girls, I do really wish you'd be 
more considerate in your treatment of Mr. 
Bruce, for all who know say that he is a very 
deserving young man, if he is poor; and that 
he has, by great exertion, obtained a first rate 
education, and bids fair to become something 
a little above the common class of young men.” 

“Well, it’s nothing to us if he does; is it, 
Juliet? And for myself, I’m sure I shouldn’t 
want anything of such a donkey, if he were to 
become the governor, I can tell you, Miss Moni- 
tress.” 

“ You don’t know that. And supposing now 
that I should prophesy that you will one, or 
both, be in love with the same donkey before six 
months are over, what would you say to that ?” 
said Susan, laughing. 
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“That you were a false prophet, and a fool 
into the bargain ; for I should much sooner fall 
in love with the ‘man in the moon,’ ” said Stel- 
la, shortly. 

“ Ay, or Louis Melton,” said Juliet Day, ro- 
guishly, as she ran out of the room, laughing— 


fearing, perhaps, a box on the ear for her sauci- 
ness 


Mr. Cline had accommodated the young 
teacher with board, for the reason that he had 
once known and highly esteemed his parents, 
who had been dead for years; so that Miss 
Stella was likely to have a good chance to make 
him the-butt for her ridicule for some time if she 
thought best. But somehow, after a few days 
spent so much in his society, she, and Juliet 
Day, too—who was a frequent caller—seemed 
to forget that he was such an awkward donkey 
as they at first imagined him to be. And when 
they began to find out the extent of his acquire- 
ments, heard him talk eloquently with Mr. 
Cline, and the old doctor and minister, upon 
some very abstruse subjects, read elegantly, and 
play beautifally upon his flute, as an accompani- 
ment to their singing, they forgot it altogether. 
And when, by degrees, his reserve and diffi- 
dence wore away, they found that he could be a 
very conversable and genial companion; and 
then all the fault Miss Stella in her heart could 
find with him was, that he was too much occu- 
pied with his books, out of school hours, to 
please her. She liked reading herself well 
enough, but it would be much more pleasant, 
she thought, to have a more social boarder. 
The rarity of his genial moods, perhaps en- 
hanced their value in her eyes, and somewhat 
piqued her vanity. She had always before been 
able to attract the notice of all the gentlemen 
who came in her way; but he would sometimes 
sit for hours, apparently so absorbed in his 
books that he did not notice her, or any one 
else, at all—though she sometimes thought he 
was not so regardless as he seemed, and saw and 
heard things not intended for his eye or ear; 
and she had some reason for the supposition one 
evening, when Juliet called for her on her way 
to a party at Mr. Harlem’s. He seemed deeply 
absorbed in his book, by the west window, after 
tea, while they conversed in low tones by the 
door. 

“So Nick and Susan are not going,” said 
Juliet; “and we must go alone, if at all. But 
there’s Bruce ; he’s invited. Isn’t he going ?” 

“Are you going to the party this evening, la- 
dies ?” said Bruce, rising, and laying down his 
book. “Ifso, I should be happy to accompany 
you.” 


THE COQUETTE. 


Of course they wanted a beau enough to ac- 
cept the offer, and for the first time that night 
Bruce attended the proud belles of Chichester ; 
but it was not the last time, by any means ; for, 
having once broken the ice, and found that his 
company was acceptable, he did not afterwards 
hesitate in offering his services, when occasion 
offered. And the occasions soon became very fre- 
quent, too, as the season advanced and the even- 
ings grew longer; for there were parties, and 
singing schools, and the meetings of the Chi- 
chester Benevolent Society, and the Friday 
evening lectures, and we don’t know how many 
more things to be attended to, though we must 
not suppose these fair ladies were always tied to 
the young schoolmaster, when there were a doz- 
en others anxious to gain their favor, with all 
the benefit of old acquaintance and previous 
propositions to back their claims. No, indeed! 


.They were belles, and bells ring and make a 


noise in the world. 

Juliet Day had her admirers; and as for Stel- 
la, there was Louis Melton, the young merchant, 
who was considered one of the best matches in 
Chichester by more than one fair miss; and 
Henry Walworth, the minister’s eldest son, a 
student at the university; and James Sinclair 
and William Ward, two young farmers ; and we 
don’t know how many more, all anxious to ob- 
tain the slightest notice, and all, for the present, 
kept in leading strings by the coquettish girl, 
who seemed in no hurry to choose from the lot, 
so long as all flattered, and paid her devoted 
attention wherever she appeared. 

Melton, who was a fine-looking fellow, was 
supposed by many to be the favored one ; but of 
this he was not so sure as other people, for he 
knew very well that when with him, she always 
avoided all conversation that would lead to the 
subject nearest his heart ; and that he had never 
as yet been able to get in a word on the subject 
edgewise. He loved Stella Cline, and hitherto 
had had pretty fair hopes of ultimately winning 
the heart and hand of his wayward mistress, in 
spite of all rivals; but when Arthur Bruce came 
upon the arena, with his intellectual face, diffi- 
dent manners, and fine dark eyes, and became 
an inmate of Stella’s home, he began to feel 
such pangs of jealousy as none of her other 
admirers had ever been able to arouse in his 
breast—a jealousy that displayed itself almost 
unconsciously in such little slights, vexations 
and annoyances to its object, as no gentleman of 
right feelings would have been willing to display, 
withont a sufficient cause ; and he did this, too, 
in ways that were most mortifying to Brace, 
thus displaying his own meanness. 
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Unfortunately for Bruce, the remarks Stella 
had made upon him the morning after his ar- 
rival in the place, had taken wipgs, and thus, 
upon every convenient occasion afterwards, Mel- 
ton called him Stella Cline’s donkey—some- 
times even in his hearing, although he, for a 
long time, knew not what was meant by the 
allusion, and was too proud to ask. He was, of 
course, annoyed by the frequent and petty in- 
sults he received from Melton and his clique ; 
but he found some true friends, whose kindness 
and sympathy amply compensated him for their 
ill will ; and among these, William Ward, who, 
possibly, would have been better pleased to have 
the unpretending stranger win the prize he cov- 
eted, than the proud, supercilious Melton, who, 
because he held the exalted position of tape 

surer, and butter and cheese weigher, to the 
people of Chichester and vicinity, looked down 
with disdain upon the young farmers and me- 


chanics around him, as upon inferior beings,’ 


even when they were every way his superiors. 
“You wonder, Bruce, why it is that Melton 

and his loungers persecute you in this small 

way, do you?” said Ward to him one day. “I 


can tell you. It is your position at Mr. Cline’s 
that excites their envy. They fear a rival in 
you, that’s all.” 


“Arrival! Why, I’m merely a boarder, and 
have put forth no pretensions of any kind.” 

“Tt don’t take much to excite Melton’s jeal- 
ousy, and ever since you went with Stella to 
Mr. Harlem’s, he has shown his ill will, and.pa- 
raded the silly speeches she thoughtlessly made 
upon you when you first came here. He loves 
Stella Cline, as well as so selfish a fellow can 
love any one but himself; and many have 
thought she favored his suit; but his present ill 
concealed jealousy of you proves to me that 
they’ve.been mistaken.” 

“You seem to have studied the subject deep- 
ly, my friend,” said Bruce, looking up, smil- 
ingly and searchingly in Ward’s face. 

The blood mounted to Ward’s cheek, and he 
cast down his eyes. 

“Yes, Bruce,” he said, feeling that he had 
betrayed himself, “I have studied it—to my cost, 
too. Ihave loved and do love Stella Cline bet- 
ter than any other woman ; but I’m not a favor- 
ed lover. I was not one to be put off with smiles 
and jokes from year to year—I would know my 
fate ; and when I found out what it was, I knew 
that I had been deceived, and that Stella Cline 
was an incorrigible coquette.” 

“You are severe, Ward. You must allow 
that a girl cannot return every lover’s passion,” 
said Bruce, earnestly, 


“ Yes, I know; and yet she need not look and 
act encouragement till he proposes, and then give 
a decided refusal.” 

“ Did Miss Cline do that, Ward ?” n 

“ She certainly did, if I’m any judge of such 
things; and now that I have unguardedly ex- 
posed my disappointment and mortification to 
you, I would just warn you to beware of her art 
yourself; but don’t expose me.” 

Bruce walked home that night in a deep study, 
thinking over all that he had heard of Stella, and 
comparing what he had himself seen, by it. He 
knew that she had at first laughed at his awk- 
wardness ; but for that he could hardly find it in 
his heart to blame her, as he was sufficiently 
conscious that he did not then appear to advan- 
tage; but he knew that she had since then ap- 
peared well enough pleased with his company 
and attentions. 

“ Can it be that it is only the deceit of a co- 


 quette (—a bait to win a silly fish into the net ?” 


he asked himself. ‘I will not believe it. Poor 
Ward’s disappointment makes him judge her too 
harshly ; and yet do not her looks, and her gay, 
good nature and witty speeches, continually ex- 
ert an attractive influence upon all around her— 
perhaps, unconsciously, to herself? They do 
upon me, that’s certaim I every day feel in- 
creasing pleasure in her society—every hour 
find myself thinking more of her smiles and 
her approval—every minute, when I am near 
her, find my eyes wandering from the books, 
once my delight, to that interesting volume—her 
form and features. And why it is so, I have 
never before seriously inquired of myself; never 
before have I critically analyzed my feelings ; 
and what but love, a passion I have before 
known nothing of, could create such all-absorb- 
ing sensations? Yes, it must beso. I do love 
her, and that is the reason I have been so blind 
to her faults, so charmed by her society, so glad 
when I came home to find her alone, that we 
might talk unrestrainedly of all that we have 
heard, read, and seen; so rejoiced whenever 
there is an opportunity to walk with her alone, 
and study the book of nature around us, made 
all the more beautiful by her enchanting pres- 
ence. But jo what does it all lead? Strange 
that I never thought of it before! Iam as poor 
as a church mouse, and in no situation to marry 
if I wished it; and it’s not at all likely she 
weuld think seriously for a moment of marrying 
me, brought up in the midst of wealth as she 
has been. If I were only rich! I wonder if I 
ever shall be. I have had a long dream; but I 
must try to awake from it to the hard, reality, 
and think of something else.” 
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From that evening, Stella felt that there was 
a marked change in Bruce’s manner towards 
herself, from some cause, she knew not what. 
From being free and confiding, and plainly 
showing the pleasure he felt in her society, he 
grew reserved again, courted his books with 
greater assiduity than ever, and seemed to shun 
all appearance of intimacy, designedly, almost 
rudely. Stella felt the change deeply; for if 
the truth must be told, she had now more than 
begun to love Arthur Bruce. She had been gay 
and thoughtless, and never before, in reality, 
realized the pain she was inflicting upon others 
by her coquettish behaviour, looking upon it 
more in the light of a play than anything 
else. But now, when her own feelings had be- 
come deeply interested, she began to under- 
stand what others might feel in similar circum- 
stances. A bitter pang shot through her heart 
as she thoughi of it, and a change from that 
hour came o’er the spirit of her dreams. One 
evening Bruee came home and found Stella 
alone, her father and sister being out for a call. 

“ You look very sad and pale to-night, Miss 
Stella,” he couldn’t help saying ; “and I have 
noticed that you frequently do of late. Are you 
not well ?” 

“ Yes, well enough,” said she, rather shortly. 

“But you certainly do seem changed, Miss 
Cline.” 

“It is you who are changed, Mr. Bruce, and 
not I; and I would now like to ask, if I have 
offended you in any way ?” said she, looking up 
with a slight blush. 

“ Offended me! No, certainlynot. But why 
do you think so?” 

“O, you seemed all at once so cold and re- 
served to me that I imagined you were offended. 
I thought in some of my wild moods, I might 
have said or done something to wound your 
feelings, as I have sometimes done to others, to 
my sorrow.” 

“Are you then sorry for such things, Miss 
Stella *” 

“ Nobody is mere so, sometimes, than I am, 
in spite of my gay nature; and of late more 

ever.” 

“ Why so?” 

“Because I more frequently see the conse- 
quences of my past folly and thoughtlessness.” 

“ Will you tell me what they are ?” said he, 


“That were another piece of folly to be re- 
pented of, if I should tell you,” said she, smiling 
pather sadly. 

_ “I think not; and perhaps I could absolve 
you, if you would confess willingly,” said he. 
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“No, you wouldn’t be willing to forgive some 
of the follies I can think of, so I dare not con- 
fess to you.” . 

“ Come, supposing I could help you; where 
shall we begin ?” 

“ With yourself, perhaps,” said Stella, looking 
down 


“Well, then. You laughed at me, and called 
me names, perhaps ?” 

“And can you forgive me, if I did?” said 
she, in a low tone and with a blushing cheek. 

“Forgive you? Yes. But you confess it; 
do you ?” 

“T suppose I must; and will own to being 
very sorry for my rudeness afterwards,” said 
she, seriously. 

“That score then is settled; and now for 
more serious ones. Some of your male friends 


“Of what nature?” said she, in some sur- 


prise. 

“0, such as raising their hopes up to the 
skies, and then, by some little word or look, 
lowering them down tothe earth, or a little 
lower.” 

“Tf I have ever done such things, I could 
now sincerely wish them undone,” said Stella, 
somewhat confusedly. 

“And how long is it since your repentance 
commenced ?” 

“Some time. But tell me now, if some one 
hasn’t been filling your head with some of my 
misdemeanors ?” 

“Only a few,” said he, smiling at her earn- 
estness, but with a slightly scornful look. 

“And that, then, is the reason of your re- 
serve ; you despise—” 

“If I were not firmly convinced of her co- 
quetry, those words, and looks, ande tones, 
would give me courage to tell her how deeply I 
love her, in spite of all this studied coldness,” 
thought Bruce, as he gazed upon her face till the 
warm blood mounted to the temples, and the 
sparkling eyes were modestly cast down. ‘Then 
he remembered her last words, and starting 
from his reverie, he said : 

“People are sometimes reserved in self-de- 
fence when they fear to expose their feelings, or 
their ignorance ; but we will be better friends in 
future—will we not ?” 

“Just as you please,” said Stella, coldly, as 
she left the room. 

“T could almost swear I saw tears in her eyes 
as she went out,” said Bruce to himself. “ What 
if ehe does love—pshaw! what am I thinking 
of? Her feelings were wounded by my words ; 
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and it was ungenerous and impolite to twit her 
of it, even if she were a coquette. I must ask 
her pardon. But O, how can I live here day af- 
ter day without exposing this love, which I feel 
is every day growing stronger? If I stay much 
longer, I shall make a fool of myself.”’ 

In the privacy of her own apartment, Stella 
gave way to a passionate flood of tears. 

“T see it all now,” she thought, “as plain as 
daylight. He really loves me, but believing I 
am a coquette, he despises me. O, how bitterly 
do I now regret that I ever gave any one reason 
to call me so! The sim has certainly brought 
its own punishment.” 

“Why, what’s all this about?” said Susan 
Cline, bursting into the room, suddenly. “There 
is Bruce below, walking the room like Banquo’s 
ghost, and Stella above, weeping as if her heart 
were breaking, which I’m afraid it is.” 

Stella pouted, and dashed off the tears as 
quickly as possible ; and in answer to Susan’s 
repeated inquiries as to what was the matter, 
said : 

“Didn’t you never have a fit of the blues, you 
simpleton ?” 

“ Ay ; but it’s something new for you, I should 
think. Tell me now, Stella, isn’t Master Bruce 
at the bottom of the affair?” ‘ 

Master Bruce !’’ said she, scornfully ; “as if 
I haven’t half a dozen lovers to plague me, 
without troubling myself about Master Bruce !” 

“Yes, I know it, and what is more, that you 
are sowing fruitful seeds of sorrow and trouble 
by encouraging so many, as you begin to find 
out to your cost.” 

“I don’t encourage them,” said she, between 
alaugh andacry. “And how can I help it, if 
they will keep around me, like a swarm of mos- 
quitoes, each one trying to get a bite; or flies 
around a honey-pot.” 

“But I thought you really did like Melton, 
Stella. What has set you against him, pray ?” 

“Ym not against him; but I’ve been out of 
patience with him ever since he began to din the 
donkey in my ears.” 

“ Well, you alone were to blame for that, for 
you should never have given him occasion. 
Punishment follows sin.” 

“I know it, and that’s the reason I don’t like 
to hear it at every turn.” 

After that time, Stella and Bruce met less 
formally, and confidence was apparently restor- 
ed between them, They walked, read and talk- 
ed together much oftener than they had ever 
done before; and as she grew more free and 
confiding, the power of her fascination over 
him was increased to such a degree that he was 


upon the point of following Ward’s example, in 
disclosing his feelings to her, when an incident 
occurred that clouded all his bright visions, and 
upset every plan he had heretofore dreamed of, 
or matured. 

His term was just closing, and he had agreed 
to let the committee know next day whether he 
would commence another, when he was called 
upon to attend a wedding party in the village, at 
Mr. Randall’s. The house was crowded with 
guests, among whom were several strangers, 
friends of the parties, from a distance. One of 
these—a Mr. Waldo—seemed particularly struck 
with the appearance of Stella Cline, who was 
present; and after the ceremony was over, 
sought and obtained an introduction, and for 
some time kept up a spirited conversation with 
her. He was finally called away, when she rose 
and joined her friend, Juliet Day, in a promen- 
ade through the rooms. 

Bruce had seen the whole affair across the 
room, and could not help feeling a pang of jeal- 
ousy, as he surveyed the stranger’s handsome 
face and noble form; and wishing to compose 
his disturbed mind, he went out and seated him- 
self in a window-seat of the only room he found 
empty. And he sat there musing upon the 
slight foundation upon which his hopes rested, 
and the danger they were in of being over- 
thrown, when the two young ladies came saun- 
tering into the room, and stopped to examine 
some engravings that were lying on the centre- 
table. They seemed in high spirits, and Bruce 
was just rising to join them, when Miss Day 
said, somewhat archly : 

“0, how do you like Mr. Waldo, Stella? I 
saw that he obtained an introduction, after star- 
ing at you a full hour.” 

‘All people stare at new faces—don’t they ? 
It’s the way men always do.” 

“Perhaps so; but tell me what you think of 
him.” 

“ O, he is a very agreeable, handsome fellow, 
and there are few who can compare with him, in 
my estimation.” 

“*So—so—we shall have another love affair 
off hand, or I’m mistaken.” 

“ You're not so sure of that, Miss Suspicion, 
in my case.” 

“ Ah, but I take the papers, and can read Cu- 
pid’s phonographic characters as well as another, 
so please to own up, Miss Loveliness.” 

* “ When there’s anything to own ; but serious- 
ly, Juliet, who is this Mr. Waldo?” 

“ Why, he is a young lawyer, just commenc- 
ing business in Salem ; and he is the son of old 
Mr. Waldo, ry minister up in Pepetog.” 
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“Then, of course, he’s as poor as Tom Prop- 
er’s old cat.” 

“Poor! Well, what if he is, if he has only 

the talent that wins the gold. I, really, sat 
there thinking what a fine couple you’d make, 
and I’m not going to have my imaginary match 
spoiled by the gentleman’s poverty, for I could 
find it in my heart to work my fingers off for 
such a fine fellow, if I loved him, and he me.” 
. “And do you really suppose, Juliet, that a 
girl, brought up in affluence as I have been, 
would condescend to wed a poor man, when I 
could have my choice of rich ones, who would 
gratify my every wish ?” 

As she was saying this, in a tone loud enough 
to be heard over the whole room, Stella turned 
her head at a slight rustling noise, and there be- 
fore her in the shade, with one hand clutching 
the curtain, stood Arthur Bruce, with pale face, 
compressed lips and staring eyes, that gazed 
upon her so sadly and reproachfully, that she 
instantly understood the language they uttered 
as well as if she had heard it in words! She 


saw that he had misconstrued her meaning, and 
she trembled and grew pale at the thought of 
the consequences of such a misconstruction to 
herself. Juliet looked wonderingly upon her 


agitated countenance, and then turned in the di- 
rection she was looking to see what had caused 
the commotion. 

“Upon my word, you are a fine fellow, to be 
listening to a private conference, Mr. Bruce,” 
said she, somewhat angrily. 

“Tt was entirely unintentional on my part,” 
said Bruce, as soon as he could suppress his 
emotion enough to reply; “and I can assure 
you, ladies, that I shall not expose you to oth- 
ers, as your secrets might not be of service to 
any but your present company.” 

He cast a meaning glance at Stella as he said 
this, that she could not help understanding ; and 
then suddenly changing his grave mood to a gay 
one, he said : 

“But let us return to the company. They 
will by this time miss some of their ‘bright par- 
ticular stars.’” 

A pang of regret shot through Stella’s heart, 
as she thought of the construction Bruce had 
put upon her words; but there was no excuse 
for unsaying what, in reality, was only a query, 
put forth to sound her friend’s opinion upon her 
own position. But her fears gradually died 
away as the evening advanced, for Bruce 
never before appeared gayer or happier; and 
never before had he paid her such devoted at- 
tention in public; and yet she could not help 
feeling occasionally that there wag mockery in 


all he said and did, and that his gay manner was 
only a cloak to hide some deeper feelings. And 
in this she was not mistaken, for her equivocal 
remarks upon marrying a poor man had not 
been taken in the light of a question, but an 
assumed position. They had cut him to the 
quick, and toppled all his airy castles to the 
ground with the speed of thought; and within 
ten minutes after she had uttered them, his mind 
was made up, and his answer ready for the com- 
mittee men. 

“T will stay here no longer, to be flattered and 
fooled by that artful girl,” he thought, “whose 
only aim seems to be that of making poor men 
miserable, and herself, too, perhaps, at last, by 
marrying some rich old codger, for whom she 
does not care a straw. But she shall never 
know, now, how deeply, how truly I have loved 
her; for, if Iam capable of deception, my face 
shall, for one day, wear a mask; and after that 
—the world is wide.” 

“Your school is out, and you are going home 
to-morrow, I suppose,” said Ward to him, late 
that evening. “ But when do you return?” 

“T shall not return at all; for I have decided 
to seck some more encouraging business than 
school teaching.” 

“Indeed! But this is a sudden resolution ; 
is it not ?” 

“Yes, Ward. Some slight circumstances that 
have come to my knowledge this evening have 
decided me.” 

If Bruce had seen the sudden start and agi- 
tated countenance of Stella Cline at that mo- 
ment, he might have hesitated ; but he did not, 
and the next day, with a firm heart, apparently, 
he bid adieu to her, and to Chichester. 

More than five years have passed away, and 
now we will take our readers down to one of the 
wharves, in the good old seaport town of Salem, 
where our old friend, Juliet Day, now Mrs. 
Waldo, is waiting, with her husband, to welcome 
his only brother from a South American voyage. 
It was very pleasant standing there, upon that 
glorious September day, with the wide ocean 
spread out before them, upon whose treacherous 
bosom now slumbered quite a number of large 
ships. From one of these, whose large dranght 
of water prevented her nearing the land, boats 
were busily loading with passengers and bag- 
gage, and putting off for the shore, and upon her 
deck everything seemed to be in commotion, as 
it always is, upon the day of coming into port. 

“ That must certainly be the Salonica, Juliet, 
and Ryan is probably in one of those boats. 
We shall soon see him,” said Mr. ‘Waldo. 
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“Yes, and how glad he must feel to see his 

native land, after so long an absence. And how 
pleasant, too, to see it first all bathed in this glo- 
rious sunshine, which is making all those sails, 
the houses, those old forts, Pickering and Lee, 
and the lighthouses on Baker’s Island, glisten 
like silver or gold. One could almost imagine 
this a fairy land, in such a golden halo. But 
come, those boats are nearing the wharf, and 
you must remember, William, that your brother 
does not know his sister, Juliet.” 
. The boat landed, and the long separated 
brothers were soon clasped in a warm, frater- 
nal embrace. The new sister was duly pre- 
sented, and kissed ; and then Ryan turned and 
introduced a dear friend, to whom he had been 
under many obligations in that southern land, 
where they had both so long found a home. 

“Bruce !” said Juliet, as she intently surveyed 
the face and form of the stranger. ‘As sure as 
I live, it is Arthur Bruce, our old Chichester 
schoolmaster.” 

“Tt is even so,” said Bruce, returning the 
surprised glance with interest. ‘“ But you—can 
it be possible that Juliet Day and Mrs, Waldo 
are the same ?” 

“‘ They have but one identity, I believe,” said 
she, laughing; but “come, as you are an old 
friend of mine, and our brother’s friend, too, you 
must go home with us.” 

“ Yes, do come, and make our meeting all the 
more joyful,” said her husband, earnestly. ‘‘ My 
wife has so often mentioned your name to me, 
that I feel acquainted already, Mr. Bruce.” 

“My name! Why, I didn’t suppose any one 
would remember my face, much more my name, 
till this time,”’ said Bruce, smiling. 

“We will convince you that there are still 
others who remember you, Mr. Bruce, and in a 
way that may surprise you,” said Juliet. 

Bruce finally consented, at Ryan’s earnest' re- 
quest, to make Mr. Waldo’s house his home, 
while he remained in Salem to transact business ; 
and it was so much pleasanter than a hotel, that 
he was quite satisfied with the arrangement, and 
the more so as his friend left soon afterwards, 
on a visit to his friends in Pepetog, and he was 
glad to have one friendly face left, and one 
friendly voice to tell him of the history of the 


past. 

“ And you have really been in South America 
these five long years, Mr. Bruce, and have 
brought back a handsome fortune with you?” 
said Juliet to him that afternoon, while her hus- 
band had gone out upon some professional 
business. 

“Yes, Ihave certainly been there, and as to 


the fortune, I hope I am a little better off, on 
that score, than I was when I left home,” said 

“Ah, you don’t know that Ryan has exposed © 
your affairs to us a little, do you? and told us 
of the cool hundred thousand you have brought 
home ?”’ 

*‘No, and I’d much rather he would have 
kept silent,” said Bruce, looking rather dis- 
pleased, “for the name of being rich is some- 
times troublesome. But come, let us change the 
subject ; and first, please to tell me what has be- 
come of our old Chichester friends? Many 
changes, I suppose, have swept over them.” 

“Well, where shall I begin?” said she, 

“O, any where, so that you remember them 
all; for you know I’ve heard nothing from them 
for years. I had one letter from Ward after I 
left, and that is all.” 

“ Well, you knew Ward was married ?” 

“No, I did not.” 

“He is, and has got a sweet wife, too, and 
two pretty children, and seems quite to forget 
that a certain friend of mine once disappointed 
him sadly, for she and his wife are now the best 
of friends. And there is Sinclair,and Brown, and 
Benton, and Rainsford, and Walworth, and Clay- 
ton, all Benedicts, too, since you left us.” 

“« Indeed! you seem to have been doing up 
matrimonial affairs by wholesale; and you, too, 
have gone into the fashion ?” 

“Yes,” said she, laughing, “there was such 
a rush that I began to fear I should be left be- 
hind all alone, and so took pity upon one of the 
great rejected—thus making him one of the 
happiest of the lot.” 

“ Well, that does honor to your kindness of 
heart,” said Bruce, smiling. ‘ But are there no 
other changes—has not death, too, been busy ?” 
said he, more seriously, as a sudden fear came 
over his heart. 

“Yes; some that once you knew are gone, 
and among that number, our kind old minister, 
and your old friend, Mr. Cline, who died some 
four years ago.” 

“Then I can never more see their friendly 
faces on the earth,” said he, solemnly. “They 
were both kind to me, and for that I have al- 
ways felt grateful. How blind we are to the fu- 
ture, and how little do we know, when we re- 
turn from a long journey, who of our friends 
will be left to greet us upon our return !” 

“ That is true, and also that the changes come 
so gradually to those who stay at home, that they 
seem to feel it less. But are there no others for 
whose fate you feel an interest ?” 
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_ “Yes, many; and among the rest, Melton— 
what has become of him ?” 

*O, he is still flourishing at the head of the 
aristocracy of Chichester; and he is still a bach- 
elor, like yourself, though Mrs. Rainsford slyly 
hinted that he might not be always, when I was 
there last.” 

“ And Mrs. Rainsford was, I suppose, Susan 
Cline ?” 

“ Of course; but why is it that you have so 
entirely forgotten her sister?” said Juliet, a lit- 
tle mischievously. 

“Forgotten Stella Cline? No. 
and where is she, Mrs. Waldo?” 

“ Well, and on her way here, I hope ?” said 
she, archly. 

“Here !” said he, with a look of surprise. 

“Yes. She has been promising me a visit for 
some time, and Iam now expecting the dear 
girl every day.” 

“She is unmarried, then?” said Bruce, al- 
most breathlessly. 

“Yes; and seems resolved, for aught I can 
learn, upon living and dying an old maid, 
though you, perhaps, can persuade her off from 
such a fate. But you will be surprised to see 
what a change has come over her, since you left 
us. Once, as you know, she was all life, spirit 
and gaicty, and as thoughtless and coquettish as 
the spring breezes ; but now she is a reasonable, 
thoughtful, serious minded woman, warm and 
impulsive, perhaps, in her friendships, but al- 
ways careful of giving offence, or encourage- 
ment, to any one she does not mean to favor.” 

“ Indeed! but when did this thoughtful mood 
come over her, and what, think you, caused it ?” 
said he, earnestly. 


But how 


Mrs. Waldo surveyed the eagnest face of her 


questioner for a minute with a half serious, half 
quizzical glance, and then said : 

“ What will you say, Mr. Bruce, when I tell 
you that I always suspected you of stealing away 
the sunlight from the proud belle of Chichester, 
and leaving a gloom upon her before buoyant 
spirits.” 

“Me!” said he, in a tone of the greatest sur- 
prise. “ You must have been mistaken in such 
& supposition, surely, for no one was less likely 
to do it than I—an awkward, penniless youth of 
twenty—” 

His speech was cut short by the bustle of an 
errival in the hall. The door opened, and Stella 
herself was before him. 

“ Why, Stella Cline, how you surprised me,” 
said Mrs. Waldo, joyfully, as she came forward 
and saluted her; “I hardly expected you till 
to morrow, but the sooner the better. But 
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come, shall I present to you a mutual friend ?’ 
said she, leading her up to where Bruce was 
standing, gazing with a surprised and admiring 
look upon the beautiful and well-remembered 
face he had never again expected to behold, 

Stella looked up at the tall, elegantly formed, 
but sun-burnt man, and for a minute seemed in 
doubt as to his identity; and then, as the truth 
flashed upon her mind, the warm blood mounted 
to her cheek, suffusing it with a bright crimson 
glow, and then as quickly retreated back to her 
heart, as thoughts of the past swept over her. 

“ Arthur Bruce,” said she, mechanically, 
holding out her hand to him; “or am I mis- 
taken ?” 

Shall we blame him, if the grasp she received 
in return was warm enough to bring back the 
glow to her cheeks, and the sunshine to her 
eyes? No. We will make suitable allowance 
for the circumstances. 

“ This is certainly an unexpected pleasure,” 
said he, with a happy look. “To meet and be 
recognized by two of my old friends, so soon af- 
ter landing upon my native shore, when I really 
expeated every one had forgotten me, who ever 
felt any interest in the welfare of the poor wan- 
derer, is much better luck than I-had reason to 
hope for.” 

“Well, here you have two fair ladies, who 
have mourned your absence, and rejoice in your 
return, already,” said Mrs. Waldo, laughing; 
“and how many more there are we can’t as yet 
ascertain. But excuse me, Stella, and you, Mr. 
Bruce, for I must attend to some of my domestic 
concerns a few moments,” said she, going out. 

Stella looked disconcerted, for the presence of 
Bruce made her rather nervous; and the first 


remark he made didn’t add to her composure. 

“TJ think Mrs. Waldo rather over-estimates 
my good fortune,” he said; ‘for one of the la- 
dies, at least, does not seem rejoiced to see me, 
and probably, till this hour, had forgotten that I 
existed.” 

“There you are mistaken,” said Stella, ear- 
nestly ; “ but we knew not what had become of 
you. We heard, indeed, that you had gone to 
sea, but never a word more.” 

“ And you cared to hear nothing more, I sup- 
pose, from the poor despised pedagogue. Am I 
not right ?” 

“No; for we valued him higher than he did 
us, or he would have sent us some note of his 
existence,” said Stella, in a low tone. 

“O, could I believe that you thus valued 
him !” said Bruce, rising and coming near her. 

“And why not?” said Stella, looking ap, 
while a thonght of the misconstructions of the 
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last evening they had spent together passed 
through her mind, and suffused her cheek with 
blushes. 

“ Why ? because, in spite of some faults, he 
learned to love you better than the whole world 
besides ; but he did not, and could not, hope for 
a return, when he heard from your own lips that 
you could never ally yourself to a poor man.” 

“ And are you sure that you heard aright ?” 
said Stella, in an agitated tone. 

Bruce eagerly watched the varying expression 
of her face for a moment, and as he did so,a 
ray of hope illumined his soul. 

**O, can it be possible that I have all this 
time been deceiving myself?” he said, at length; 
‘and that happiness could have been mine, if I 
had songht for it, dearest Stella ?” 

“Can you ever forgive all the pain I have 
caused you, and others, by my waywardness ?” 
said Stella, pleadingly. 

“Forgive you I can, and love you I must, 
though I have been trying in vain to forget you 
for years. But is it vain for me to hope for a 
return, even now !” said he, taking her hAnd in 
his own, and looking into her upturned face 
with a passionate, pleading glance. 

“No, it isnot vain; for I do love you, and have 
done so for years,” said Stella, frankly but tim- 
idly, casting down her eyes. 

“Ah! I thought so,” said a laughing voice 
behind them ; and they both turned, and saw the 
mischievous Mrs. Waldo, who had come in un- 
perceived, so absorbed had they been in their 
own thoughts. ‘“‘ Well, you area fine looking, 
rosy couple, that’s certain,” she continued, as 
she glanced merrily from one blushing face to 
the other. “But I must confess it was a little 
too bad for me to come in and disturb so inter- 
esting a tete-a-tete, at such a moment; and I 
beg that you will excuse me, for, I assure you, I 
did not know that I was intruding till it was too 
late to retreat.” 

“T, for one, am very willing to excuse, and 
even thank you, too,” said Bruce, “for but for 
the words you dropped, before our meeting, I 
might never have had the courage to address 
Miss Cline in the way I have done, and never 
been assured of the love I prize so highly.” 

“Just the way with nine-tenths of the 
world—they never, in such cases, can see what, 
is plainly visible to everybody else. I will give 
Stella the credit of deceiving everybody but 
Susan and me, however ; and you, I will allow, 
played your part to perfection, till the evening 
we parted at Mr. Randall’s.” 

“ And do you then remember that never to be 
forgotten evening ?” 
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“ Remember it ? yes, as well as if it were but 
yesterday ; and I can see now just how you 
looked, as you stepped out from behind that cur- 
tain, after playing eaves-dropper to some un- 
meaning remarks that have probably embittered 
years Of your existence.” 

“ And how, pray, could you know that ?” 

“O, by intuition, I suppose, for I read both 
of your faces at that moment as plainly as I 
could a flaming handbill; but the books soon 

closed, and have remained so for years, though 
now again they are opened.” 

Stella glanced at Bruce with one of her old 
arch, inquiring glances, and then at Juliet, as 
she said : 

“ And what, pray, do you read there now ?” 

“O, the looks and words of exquisitely happy 
lovers are as unmeaning as a blank page. It is 
when the thunder roars, and lightnings flash ; 
when the winds howl, and the billows foam and 
dash, that the ocean is worth looking at, and not 
inacalm. And just so with human souls ; they 
are more interesting when anger, jealousy, love, 
or some other strong passion, stirs up their hid- 
den depths, than when at rest, in peace and 
quiet.” 

“And so you thought us more interesting 
when overwhelmed in seas of trouble, did you ?” 

“Justso. And yet I can and do wish you 
joy of your reconciliation, and you, Mr. Bruce, 
especially, as you know what Stella cannot know, 
as I do, that you have not returned to your na- 
tive land as poor as you left it. I have always 
firmly believed, however, that when she asked 
me, that night, if I supposed she would marry a 
poor man, she was at that very time perfectly 
willing to have done so, if you had asked her to.” 

“ Was that true, Stella?” said Bruce, turning 
to her inquiringly. 

“Too true to jest about, I believe,” said she, 
seriously; “but I was a wild girl then, and 
said and did a good many things I have since re- 
pented of, which only those who love me can 

ve.” 

“Then all must forgive you, dearest,” said 
Bruce, with a beaming look. 

“ Not all,’”’ said Mrs. Waldo, mischievously ; 
* you forget Melton, and Ward, and half a score 
of others, who would dispute yourclaims, if they 
were not other ways provided for.” 

Stella looked as if she wished to cry, and 
taking Juliet’s hand in hers, she said : 

“You have been generous in the past, in not 
wounding my tenderest feelings by a word or 


‘look. Be so now, and for once let me forget 


past folly in present happiness, dear Juliet.” 
How easy it was, now, for our lovers to ex- 
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plain away all past differences and misconstrac- 
tions, as they passed long hours of the pleasant 
autumn days in each other’s society, with their 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Waldo, smiling approval, 
and with no envious or disappointed faces around 
them, to mar their present happiness, or remind 
them of past troubles. 

With what surprise did the gossiping Chiches- 
’ terians hear, a few months after, that Stella 
Cline had become the bride of a rich South 
American ; and with what wonder did they at 
last learn that that South American was no other 


Melton, and some of the loungers around his 
counter, sneered, and said “donkey,” with infi- 
nite disdain ; but Ward, who had long ago for- 
given her, and all who were Stella’s true friends, 
said they were glad of it, for Bruce was always 
one of a thousand, and that the disappointed 
ought always to have the privilege of braying. 


HOW THEY READ THE NEWSPAPER. 
It is a proof of the great variety of human de- 
velopment to notice persons reading a news- 


r. 
“—. General Intelligence first glances at the 
telegraph, then at the editorial, and then he 
goes into the correspondence. 

Mr. Sharper opens with stocks and markets, 
and ends with the advertisements for wants, 
hoping to find a victim. 

Aunt Sukey first reads the stories—then 
looks to see who is married. 

Miss Prim looks at the marriages first, and 
then reads the stories. 

Mr. Marvellous is curious to see the list of 
accidents, murders, and the like. 

Uncle Ned hunts up a funny thing, and 


leughs with a will. 

. Friendly drops the first tear of sympathy 
over the deaths, and then over the marriages ; 
“ for,” says she, “one is about as bad as the 


Mr. Politician dashes into the telegraph, and 
from that into the editorial, ending with the 

alluded to. 

ur literary friend is eager for a nice com 
sition from the editor, or some kind nemo 
dent.. After analyzing the rhetoric, grammar 
and logic of the production, he turns a careless 
glance at the news department, and then takes 
to his Greek, perfectly satisfied. 

The pleasure-seeker examines the programme 
of the public entertainments, and decides which 
will afford him the most amusement. 

The laborer searches among the wants for a 
better opening in his business,and—but enoagh ; 
an extension of the list is useless. 


just as much difference in readers as in—any- 
thi 


There is’ 


BY HARRY HAZELTON. 


Who calls the childish prattler to her side, 

And kisses sweet that brow of purest mould? 
Who tells the little son, he may confide 

His troubled sorrows to her? Who will fold 
The erring child unto her breast, and hide 

All youthful follies? Who will never scold 
The bright-eyed schoolboy for his pranks so wild? 
Tis mother—ever gentle, ever mild! 


When verging into manhood, who will long 

. To “ trip it on the light, fantastic toe?” 

When mingling with proud fashion’s selfish throng— 
When lured by rosy wine—that subtle foe 

To all that’s manly—who forgives the wrong 
Thou’st done to her, and with that voice so low, 

Recalls thy pride? Was ’t not thy mother’s joy 

To first forgive, and then reclaim her boy! 


When lured by distant lands of beauty rare, 

And priceless treasures which the eye will meet— 
When after years of trouble, toil and care, 

No son returns the mother’s eye to greet, 
Who soothes the maiden of thy choice, so fair, 

And bids her hope, and in those accents sweet, 
Spe&ks of thy honor, and thy love so true? 
Tis mother’s voice—’T was ever kind to you. 
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THE PHANTOM HUSBAND. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


Ir you should go some day to Taille, you 
would not fail to visit the Fontaine and Sables, 
where, as in the times of the patriarchs, the most 
beautiful women and the prettiest young girls of 
the neighborhood repair together at sunset, with 
their hands on their hips and pitchers on their 
heads. There, among the most alluring, and es- 
pecially the most coquettish of these Bargundian 
Rebeccas, you will notice one whose white coif 
surrounds a face more alluring and more coquet- 
tish than all the others, while her short petticoat 
of violet stuff, and her elegant scarlet corslet, re- 
veal a foot and a form unrivalled in the neigh- 
borhood. This is the Beautiful Vintager. She 
has no other name in the village, though she has 
already changed her name more than once; for 
after having been simply the daughter of the 
fisherman Yves, she became first Madame Pen- 
nil, and afterwards—but she is now a widow, 
and we must not anticipate events. 

A widow at twenty-two ! a rich widow! and a 
marriageable widow! Catherine could not fail 
to be courted by the handsomest young men and 
the wealthiest farmers of the village. So, though 
she sincerely regretted her poor young husband, 
borne to the cemetery of Taille eighteen months 
after their marriage, Catherine found herself 
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obliged to forget him now, in order not to throw 
into despair the numerous suitors who disputed 
for her hand, to the detriment of all the young 
girls in the neighborhood. After having hesitated 
for several weeks between these impatient rivals, 
her choice was nearly fixed, according to the se- 
cret impulse of her heart,on a young widower, 
of the simple name of Martin, whose good mien 
and sincere love nobly atoned for his poverty. 

“T am rich enough for two,” said the young 
widow gaily; “I may prefer the most tender 
heart to the best filled purse.” 

And Martin already accompanied his fature 
bride to church on Sandays, in the face of his 
disappointed rivals. But_man proposes, and God 
disposes. This proverb applies here better than 
in most other cases; for Heaven opposed by a 
miracle the tranquil love of Martin and Catherine. 

“Ah, mistress,” said one evening to the latter, 
her servant Marinette, returning terrified from 
the Fontaine-aux-Sables, “if you knew what has 
just happened to me!” 

“ What, my dear? You seem frightened.” 

“ With good reason, I assure you. Imagine 
that being left alone at the well, after the depart- 
ure of the villagers, I suddenly perceived behind 
me, as I turned to go away—guess who ?” 

“ Martin?” 

“O, you think only of him! But it was 
another, whom you have forgotten for a long 
time; your deceased husband, my mistress! 
Maitre Pennil in flesh and blood !” 

Catherine uttered a cry of horror, and almost 
fainted. 

“Are you very sure of it, Marinette ¢” 

“T saw him as plainly as I see you, with the 
long beard that he had when he died, and the 
white shroud in which you wrapped him with 
your own hands. Besides, even if I had not 
known him, he told me who he was.” 

“He spoke to you? Holy Virgin!” 

“During a quarter of an hour—with a voice! 
a voice from another world. ‘ Marinette,’ said 
he, ‘go and announce to Catherine that you 
have seen me, and that she shall soon see me in 
her turn 

“T shall see him also? Mercifal Goodness !” 

“ Listen ; it is he who speaks : ‘ This evening, 
between eleven o’clock and midnight, I will ap- 
pear to her in her chamber to inform her of my 
will and that of God in her mar- 
riage. Let her notbe terrified at this visit, it is 
for her interest that Heaven permits me to make 
it!’ The phantom vanished as it finished these 
words ; and I ran, more dead than alive, to fulfil 
its terrible errand.” 

It will be readily imagined in what anxiety 


the expectation of such an event plunged poor 
Catherine. Convinced that her husband would 
return as he had said, she passed the day in 
prayer, and saw night arrive with terror impos- 
sible to describe. Shut up in her chamber, and 
with Marinette beside her, she counted the hours 
until morning, without seeing appear the phan- 
tom announced. 

New anxieties during the day following ; new 
precautions at the return of evening ; new wait- 
ing with Marinette for the formidable hour of 
midnight. Suddenly at the moment the two 
women raised their pale faces from the bed to 
listen to the strokes of the midnight bell, they 
involuntarily drew back beneath the clothes, with 
a stifled cry on hearing a knock thrice repeated 
at the door of the chamber. 

“Just Heaven!” said Catherine, “This door 
is shut! must we then open it for the ghost ?” 

“I hope not,” replied Marinette, “ phantoms 
doubtless do not need keys to enter where they 
have business. But hold! hold!’ added she, 
raising herself timidly, “it is already beside 
us.” 

The young woman turned, not without seizing 
both hands of her servant, and trembled from 
head to foot, at sight of the spectre whose por- 
trait Marinette had traced. It was indeed her hus- 
band, such as death had made him at his last 
hour, and as nearly as time and the darkness 
permitted her to recognizehim. From the long 
black beard to the white shroud, nothing was 
wanting. 

“Catherine!” said the phantom, in a voice 
which had nothing human, while a bony arm is- 
suing from the winding-sheet extended solemnly 
towards the bed, “Catherine! thou seest that 
Iam Jean Pennil, formerly thy husband, and 
now an inhabitant of the other world. I have re- 
turned to earth to announce to thee that thou 
mayest, without offence to my memory, replace 
me in thy heart by espousing another man. But, 
as I wish that thou shouldest be happy with my 
successor, 1 must name him who deserves the 
preference among thy numerous suitors. It is 
the good Jonas, son of thesacristan of the parish, 
and the most constant of our friends. He alone 
is worthy of thy hand and can ensure thy do- 
mestic felicity. Promise me then to choose him 
among all, if thou wouldst please God and thy 
faithful husband.” 

After having listened to the commencement of 
these words with terror, the young woman heard 
the end with much more pain, and it was neces- 
sary that the summons should be repeated in an 
imposing manner, before she could stammer, 
falling back on her bed, the promise demanded. 
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The speaker then congratulated her on her 
submission, ‘and disappeared, after having re- 
peated that her happiness would be her reward. 

“ Well,” said Marinette to her mistress, as she 
saw her fallen back on her pillow. A sigh from 
Catherine was her only reply, and this sigh was 
followed by a thousand others until the next 
morning. 

The pious widow did not doubt the wisdom of 
her husband’s counsel any more than the reality 
of the apparition ; but she could not believe that 
Jonas was calculated to render her happy in the 
bonds of a second marriage. 

The son of the sacristan of Taille was indeed 
one of the warmest and most assiduousof her ad- 
mirers ; he was equal to many others in fortune 
and influence, and Martin himself was his inferior 
in these; but she did not love this Jonas; she 
thought him disagreeable, and believed him to 
be neither frank nor devout. Endowed, in fact, 
with a double skill in love and in business, which 
had acquired for him in the neighborhood the 
reputation of a rogue, Jonas did not possess the 
confidence of the young men any more than the 
sympathy of the young girls, and he had allowed 
himself to calumniate his rivals to the beautiful 
vintager. We may imagine, therefore, the invin- 
cible repugnance which Catherine experienced to 
obey the commands which her husband had 
retarned from the other world expressly to utter 
in favor of Master Jonas. Unfortunately she had 
given her word to the phantom, who might come 
to remind her of it daily, or rather nightly; and 
in this cruel perplexity she dared neither banish 
the young widower nor accept the son of the 
sacristan. All that she could do was to gain 
time by telling both that she had not yet decided. 
But this poor resource could not last long, aad 
a new incident took place which compelled her 
to decide. 

“ Your husband has appeared to me again,” 
said Marinette, on returning one evening from 
the fountain, “he has commissioned me to tell 
you that you have not obeyed the orders which 
God has transmitted to you by his mouth. ‘ That 
she may no longer doubt my will and my mis- 
sion,’ added he in a severe tone, ‘let her repair 
this night to my tomb at the village cemetery. I 
will come out of the grave before her, and will 
tepeat again what I have already told her in her 
chamber.’ ” 

Whether the widow dared not disobey this 
new injunction, or whether she had really some 
doubts on the apparition of her husband, she 
had the courage to be punctual, with her servant 
at the fearful rendezvous assigned. At eleven, 
while all in the village were reposing, they took 
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together the road to the cemetery. The nigh 
was cold and gloomy, not a star shone in the 
sky, and the moon showed her timid crescent 
only now and then between dark clouds. Arrived 
at the gate of the funeral enclosure the two women 
paused, chilled with terror, and asked themselves, 
pressing closely together, whether they had cou- 
rage to proceed. The spectacle which met their 
eyes might have terrified persons more intrepid 
than they. The cemetery lay extended in the 
obscurity, with no other visible limits than the 
white grottoes excavated here and there in the 
dark walls. The floating foliage of the willows 
and cypresses veiled and uncovered by turns 
their fantastic spots, so that it seemed as if a 
multitude of ghosts were flitting in the distance. 
In the midst rose the charnel-house, the last 
place of deposit of the skulls and bones which 
the earth yielded to the gravedigger when there 
was no longer upon them food for worms. The 
palc gleam of a funeral lamp shone through a 
bronze grating, casting around sinister rays on 
the green turf furrowed with new graves, or the 
little crosses with white inscriptions, and on the 
sombre squares of box ornamented with’ emble- 
matic flowers. No sound disturbed the silence of 
this fearful spot, except the sighing of the wind 
among the leaves, the rustling of the latter 
against the tombstones, the buzzing of an insect 
on the grass, and at a little distance, and at regu- 
lar intervals, the scream of an ospray on an iso- 
lated tree. 

What was most frightfal for those females was 
that they must traverse the whole enclosure to 
reach the tomb of Pennil. They therefore hesi- 
tated a long time before resolving to go on, and 
the servant was obliged to encourage the mis- 
tress, in order to revive her resolution. Then 
they resumed their walk, and stumbling at every 
step over graves, turning at the slightest sound, 
supporting each other with their arms and voices, 
they:reached, breathless, the termination of their 
fearful walk. 

“T am here, Pennil,” said the young woman, 
piously kneeling before the black cross on which 
was traced the name of her husband. 

“ It is well !” replied a subterranean voice. “I 
am here also !” 

In fact, the ground was immediately agitated, 
and opened to give passage to a body ; and the 
same ghost which Catherine had already seen, 
rose at once before her. Jt shook its shroud 
thrice, fixed on the widow a sparkling glance, 
and commenced, to its promise, to re- 
peat the things it had said in her chamber. But 
scarcely had it pronounced a few words than it 
stopped and started, as if the terror it was im- 
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posing had suddenly reached itself. Involun- 
tarily imitating the movements of the phantom, 
the two females looked around in their turn, and 
immediately fell, with a shrill scream, at sight 
of the horrible vision which froze them with 
terror. 

* Three spectres more frightful than the first, 
had risen from three neighboring tombs. Three 
others, more monstrous still, appeared at the 
same instant in an opposite direction, then three 
others followed, at the extremity of the cemetery. 
Nine menacing cries resounded at once, as many 
arms were extended from the ghosts, with a 
threatening gesture, and, darting at the same 
signal, with unanimous imprecations, ran together 
towards the one which still stood on the grave. 

“‘Impious wretch !” cried a voice. 

“ Profaner of our tombs !” added another. 

“Cowardly impostor, and sacrilegious mon- 
ster!” cried a third and fourth. 

“Thou shalt expiate thy crime, and the dead 


stance !—began to tremble from head to foot in 
its shroud, and quickly forgot everything to at- 
tempt to flee. But seized and arrested at the first 
step, it could only roll on the ground and ask 
for mercy. 

“O ye dead!” it ‘cried, with clasped hands, 
and in a tone which was no longer sepulchral, 
“O ye dead! pardon me, I entreat! in pity par- 
don me !” 

“No,” replied the phantoms, “no pity! no 
pardon! Thou hast violated the tomb and the 
shroud ; the tomb and the shroud shall be thy 
punishment!’ 

And, without listening to the cries of the un- 
fortunate man, they wrapped him in his own 
shroud, and fastened him in it so closely in 
every direction that his most convulsive efforts 
could not succeed in disengaging him from it. 
When this useless struggle had exhausted his 
last strength, and the nine spectres had finished 
their pitiless work, two of them went to the char- 
nel-house to get the spade and pickaxe of the 
gravedigger, and began to dig the earth, while 
the others were preparing to deposit their victim 
in it. But, at the moment they were about to fill 
it up, the two women, who had until then re- 
mained petrified with horror, at last found in this 
very horror strength to flee from the sight of this 
frightful execution. 


On the morrow, at daybreak, all the inhabit~ 


ants of the village passed in terror before the 
door of the church. A body was deposited 
immovable and wrapped in a whi:e sheet. 
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For a long time no one dared approach, each 
persuading himself that it was a dead body taken 
from the cemetery. But at last some young 
people, less timid, disengaged the shroud from 
its fastenings, and the morning air striking on a 
face that had nothing cadaverous about it, re- 
stored to himself a poor fellow, in whom they 
immediately recognized Jonas, the son of the 
sacristan. 

Universal hootings pursued to his dwelling 
the unfortunate ghost, in the simple apparel of a 
dead man, and the telegraphic tongue of the gos- 
sips circulating the adventure from mouth to 
mouth, everybody knew in less than half an hour 
for a league round, the fantastic receipt of Master 
Jonas to ensure the dowry of rich widows. 

As for the phantoms who had so cruelly chas- 
tised him, the sacrilegious fellow long believed, 
with all the superstitious of the place, that they 
were genuine ghosts; but Martin, his happy 
rival, at length made known the truth. 

Some indiscreet words of the beautiful vinta- 
ger, at the first appearance of the phantom, had 
led Martin to watch and discover the wonderful 
invention of Jonas, and he secretly erranged 
with eight young fellows of the village the trick 
which was to unmask the impostor. 

Six weeks afterwards, Catherine Pennil be- 
came Catherine Martin, and the adroit Marinette 
having proved that her accomplice had com- 
menced by being her lover, compelled him to 
pay for her services by espousing her, 


A PECULIAR CASE. 

A finder of money or other valuable property 
should always take prompt measures, by adver- 
tising or otherwise, to make restoration to the 
owner. In Rochester, N. Y., a short time since, 
a dishonest man, by the name of Thomas Hall 
who neglected this duty, was convicted of grand 


larceny and sentdnced to two years hard labdr in 
the State Prison. He had found a package of 
$1600, and carried it to his boarding house. Dur- 
ing his temporary absence, a woman discovered 
the package and took from it a small portion of 


the money. Hall subsequently carried the re- 
mainder to his brother, and asked him what it 
would be best for him to do in relation to it. His 
brother counselled the honest course, but before 
Hall could adopt it, he was arrested and held to 
answer for larceny. Upon the trial it was not 
shown that he had appropriated a dollar of the 
amount to his own use, but as he had neglected 
to take the proper steps to find an owner, he 
was obliged to suffer the consequences.—N. Y. 


Lord Brougham hoped to see the when 
every man in the United Kingdom cotld read 
Bacon. “lt would be much more to the pur- 
said his lordship use 

influence to see every man in king- 
dom could eat bacon,” 
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BEAUTIFUL ROSALIE. 


BY SUSAN H. BLAISDBLL. 


' Once upon a time, there dwelt in a certain 

village, a young girl named Rosalie. Now Ro- 
salie was the most beautiful young girl that any 
body had everseen ; but it was a great pity that 
people had told her of it so often, for now she 
grew vain of her own charms, and apt to believe 
herself a great deal better than she really was. 

Rosalie never did any work, for that would 
have spoiled her beautiful hands that were white 
as snow and smooth as a roseleaf; she left her 
mother to do all the drudgery, while she herself, 
dressed finely in her best white gown and her hat 
trimmed with flowers, wandered away to pick 
blossoms or berries in the woods, and deck her 
lovely hair with oak leaves, and admire her fair 
image in the brook. , 

And so Rosalie was always idle. 

But somehow it happened, that notwithstand- 
ing the neighbors all declared that no one was 
ever so beautiful as she, and the young girls en- 
vied her for her lovely face, and the young men 
flattered her and sung songs in praise of her 
beauty, yet nobody ever said among the young 
men, “I should like to marry Rosalie.” Other 
girls not half so pretty or graceful as she, were 
wedded from year to year in the village, and 
still she was the fairest who ever danced at their 
weddings, or brought flowers for the bride. But 
she remained single, though she was fast coming 
to her twentieth birthday. True, there was one 
who had thought many times how charming a 
home he should have, if Rosalie were only in it, 
and if Rosalie could work ; but how could the 
clothes needed be made, or the butter afid cheese 
laid on the pantry shelves, if the spinning-wheel 
was never heard to hum, and the churn always 
atood idle? Now Rosalie might well have been 
ashamed if she could have heard reflections of 
this sort coming from Frits Hahnmann’s lips, 
for Fritz was the plainest youth in all the village, 
though he was, perhaps—yes, certainly, the best, 
and the most sensible; and because he was 
plain, and so retiring as to be laughed at by all 
the maidens for his awkward bashfulness, he had 
never succeeded in getting married himself; and 
Rosalie had always looked on him with disdain. 

So it was that Fritz remained single year after 
year, thinking of Rosalie, and wishing that she 
bad more care for her mother’s household la- 
bors, and that she would be a little more sensi- 
ble ; for he could not help loving her, despite her 
vanity and her scorn. Fritz said to himself, 
“ there is a little spark of real excellence in every 


human heart, if we can only find it, and fan it 
up to a flame; perhaps if I wait patiently, we 
shall find hers by-and-by.” And so Fritz waited, 
hoping to get Rosalie for his wife some day, and 
teach her to be a sensible woman; while Rosa- 
lie laughed at him among her companions, and 
said to them, “‘ poor Fritz Hahnmann—doubtless » 
he would be glad to marry, but who would have 
such a hum-drum, silent, bashful lover as he? 
One might wait forever for him to speak, much 
less to make an offer.” 

One day Rosalie’s great-uncle wrote a letter 
to her mother, to say that he was going to pass 
a little while with them, and would come ina 
week to make his visit. Now Rosalie had never 
seen this uncle, but her mother told her that he 
was very wise, and knew more than all their 
simple villagers put together; “and he is a 
very excellent man, too,” said her mother; “I 
desire greatly you should gain his good-will.” 

So all this set Rosalie to thinking and wonder- 
ing what the good and great Wilhelm Muhler 
could be like; and while her mother bustled 
about the house with greater energy and anxiety 
than ever, setting a chair straight here, and 
smoothing a table-cover there, and examining 
every article of furniture to find dust that was not 
on it, Rosalie went and made herself as fair as 
possible, thinking silently, ‘ who knows if he is 
pleased with me, as of course he cannot help 
being—but he will offer to take me to his 
house in Stockholm, to pay a visit to his wife 
and daughters? It is along way off, and I shall 
be envied by all my companions ; and then, who 
knows who I may see there ?” 

By-and by, the stage stopped at the inn in the 
village, and shortly Wilhelm Muhler opened the 
garden gate and advanced towards the cottage ; 
whereupon Rosalie went forward to meet him, 
with her brightest smiles; but he only looked 
down upon her with a short nod, and some in- 
different greeting, while he passed her, and went 
to embrace her mother, who, in her plain gown, 
had been waiting behind until he should come. 

“Now, my dear friend,” he said, in his strong 
voice and kind manner, ‘‘let us be rejoiced to 
meet after so many years of separation. Thou 
wert younger than now, when we met last. Time 
and toil have shaken hands with thee as with me.” 

The good woman was almost too rejoiced to 
speak, at greeting her good relative again ; but 
she made him sit down and set before him fresh 
milk and excellent white bread, of her own 
making to refresh him; and talked with him 
meanwhile, of his family, and of oldtimes. But 
Rosalie, angry at the slight notice he had given 
her, ran away to cry. Soshe went to her fap 
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vorite seat by the brook to braid wild-flowers 
for her hair, and to dream of a thousand silly and 
foolish things. She met Fritz by the way, and 
was more haughty and unkind to him than ever. 
He went along quietly, without noticing, appa- 
rently, her ill-humor; but he sighed, and said 
ewithin himself, “Ah, that Rosalie were as gentle 
and kind as she is beautiful !” 

She went home again in an hour; she was 
beginning for the first time to find herself dissat- 
isfied even with idleness ; for to-day it brought 
to her only unpleasant thoughts. She found the 
guest and her mother seated by the door in con- 
versation; and it suddenly struck her, as ad- 
vancing towards them, she observed the pecu- 
liarly calm and noble grace of her uncle’s coun- 
tenance, and the dignity of his manner, that he 
was certainly a very pleasant, fine looking old 
man. The clear, warm sunset shone across his 
high brow with its scanty silver locks, with a 
warm and mellow glory. “ How like a saint 


he looks !” thought Rosalie, with admiring awe. 

If he had spoken to her kindly then, she would 
have been gratified; but he only noticed her 
approach with a short, cold nod, as before, and 
went on talking with her mother. And again 
she was angry with him. 


“ Rosalie, where hast thou been, child ?” ask- 
ed her mother. 

“Thave been walking,” said the daughter, 
without lifting her eyes. 

“And now thou shouldst be busy,” said her 
uncle, drawing forward the spinning-wheel at 
which her mother had been toiling. “Come, 
thy mother is weary, child. Thou canst take 
her place here.” 

Rosalie looked at the wheel a moment, and 
then at her Uncle Wilhelm, and the red color 
came into her cheeks. 

“T cannot spin,” she said, with downcast eyes, 
for she was ashamed to say it to him. 

“Thou canst not spin?” he echoed, looking 
calmly at her blushing face a moment. Then, 
pushing back the wheel, he turned to her moth- 
er once more, and talked of something else. 
Rosalie went away, and cried again ; but: she 
could hardly tell whether it was because he 
seemed to think her of so little consequence, or 
because she was ashamed not to know how to spin. 

When it was near supper-time, Rosalie’s moth- 
er spread the cloth upon their little round table, 
and set the dishes ready. Then she went out to 
call the cow, and milk her. 

“ Rosalie,” said Uncle Wilhelm, “ go milk the 
cow for thy mother.” 

“I do not know how, sir,” confessed Rosalie, 
m@e ashamed than before. 
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“Then thou canst bake some cakes for sup- 
per. Thy mother has overmuch labor, child.” 

T cannot—I never tried.” And now, shrink- 
ing before his scornfal and wondering glance, the 
lovely Rosalie covered her eyes, and turned away 
to conceal her tears and blushes. 

He quietly called her back ; and, half in an- 
ger, half in fear and shame, she returned. 

“Let me see thy hands, Rosalie,” he said ; 
and he looked at them with a curious glance, as 
she, obediently, held them out. 

“ What evil has happened to thy hands, child?” 
he asked ; “‘they are fair and well-formed. They 
are not maimed, are they ?” 

No, uncle.” 

“How much strength have they? Let me 
see. Lift yonder pitcher, Rosalie.” 

She obeyed him. The pitcher was filled with 
water, and was somewhat heavy. She had nev- 
er lifted such a burden before. But she raised 
it to her head, as the village girls carried theirs 
from the spring, and stood before him with 
downcast eyes. 

“Truly, Rosalie, thou canst bear a weight. 
Why, then, didst thou not bring it from the 
spring, where thy mother went for it, a little 
while ago ?” 

She was silent. 

“ Thou helpest thy mother in something, child, 
dost thou not? Wherein is it ?” 

And with quivering lips, she answered : 

nothing.” 

*‘ Thou canst now go, Rosalie,” he said. “I 
thought thy hands must be hurt. I thought some 
terrible misfortune must have happened to thee, 
because thou wert always idle, leaving thy moth- 
er to toil for thee as well as for herself, and never 
lifting one of those hands to help her. I find 
that vanity is as much to be feared as a bodily 
evil, for it renders thee equally useless. Thy 
mother is made a slave to thy pride and indo- 
lence. Art thou not ashamed, child ?” 

His eyes wore a glance of severity. His 
voice was stern. Rosalie was so distressed that 
she could have sunk into the earth. She felt 
that her uncle, harsh as he was, was only just ; 
and at that moment she would have given beauty 
and finery to the winds, if she had only been 
able to perform every one of the tasks of which 
she had been obliged to confess herself ignorant. 

The next morning she rose early, and while 
her mother was making a fire, went to the spring 
with her pitcher, for the first time, and filled it 
there. The fern leaves all about the spring were 
fragrant and dewy with the spray that fell over 
them, and Rosalie thought they had never look- 
ed so beautiful. Then the air all about her was 
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fresh and sweet; the cool, clear water ran in 
crystal waves over her hands. 
“ How pleasant everything is so early in the 
morning !’’ thought she, for Rosalie hardly ever 
left her pillow till long after sunrise. Looking 
up, she saw a young man going by, with a rake 
on his shoulder. It was Fritz; and Rosalie 
was in so happy a mood, that before she had 
time to think, she had bidden him a smiling 
“good morning.” Fritz smiled too, as he re- 
turned it, and his satisfaction at seeing Rosalie 
_ thus employed, together with his pleasure at her 
kindness of manner, gave an unusual animation 
to his generally quiet countenance; so that she 
could not help saying to herself, as she lifted 
her pitcher and turned away: “ Fritz Hahnmann 
is not so very stupid after all.” 
She had not gone two steps before he had 
turned back, and stood by her; offering, with 
diffident gallantry, to carry her pitcher; and to 
her own surprise, she permitted him to do so. 
They walked home, side by side, and talking as 
they went, of one thing and another, until they 
had reached the cottage door; and then, while 
he went his way, she entered the house, and set 
the pitcher of water on the table, much to her 
mother’s surprise, who could only hold up her 
hands in mute wonder at so strange a thing. 
Then Rosalie, without a word, went to the cup- 
board, and, standing on a chair, reached down 
from the high shelves the dishes for breakfast, 
and placed them, with wonderful order, on the 
table, with its snowy cover. Then she cut the 
white bread, and piled the fresh and fragrant 
slices neatly in their plate, and brought the but- 
ter, and some fresh eggs, and some nice plums. 
And when the breakfast was all prepared, she 
could hardly believe she had got it, so well it 
was done. 
Her mother smiled to see it; but the good 
woman could not bring herself to speak a word 
about it, lest the whole affair should turn out to 
be a dream. She was still more surprised when, 
after the breakfast was over, Rosalie with her 
own hands washed the dishes, and placed them, 
glittering and clear, on .their shelves again. To 
be sure, the young girl performed her task rath- 
er awkwardly, but it was done well, finally, and 
then she looked about for something else to do. 
The crumbs on the floor attracted her attention, 
and she brought her mother’s brush and swept 
them up. 
_ All this time, Uncle Wilhelm sat without ap- 

pearing to notice these things ; but he spoke to 
her often, and his kind manner, so altered from 
yesterday’s sternness, assured her of his approv- 
al, That made her light-hearted. So she went, 
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with increasing confidence, from one thing to 
another, always finding something to keep her 
busy. By night she was surprised to find how 
much she had done, and how much she was 
capable of doing; and, although, when the day 
was over, she felt fatigued, yet she was happy, 
too ; happier than she had been for a long time, 
and all night she slept sound as could be. 

The next day Rosalie began to learn to milk 
the cow, and to make bread, and to do a thou- 
sand things to help her mother, who had only 
just begun to realize that it was her own daugh- 
ter who was doing all this. And Rosalie went 
on from day to day, working with a good will, 
and wondering at the pleasure she found in it, 
and why she had never thought before that there 
could be pleasure in it. She learned how much 
satisfaction there is in being able to do some- 
thing for one’s self, and for others; and when 
she found that all the work which. her mother 
and she could do now, had formerly been done 
by her mother’s hands alone she was truly sorry. 

And now Rosalie’s mother was the happiest 
woman alive. She smiled when her good neigh- 
bors congratulated her on the change in affairs, 
and said, “I have an excellent daughter, my 
friends.” She thought it was the most wonder- 
ful thing in the world, that the young girl should 
have become so altered. 

When Uncle Wilhelm saw that the change 
was permanent, and that Rosalie really liked 
and took pleasure now in things which she once 
despised, he manifested the most sincere happi- 
ness. She perceived, with delight, his satisfac- 
tion ; she said to herself that it was worth all 
the work in the world to gain the approbation of 
so good @ man. 

“T had heard of Rosalie’s idleness,” said Un- 
cle Wilhelm, to her mother; “and, believing 
that, if she had one spark of really good sense 
remaining, she could be cured of her folly, I de- 
termined to try. She had been flattered until 
there was a dozen chances to one that her wits 
were not turned ; but I find that, underncath all 
this garment of vanity, she is really a sensible — 
girl, and an excellent one.” 

Rosalie was a favorite with him ever after. 
He not only brought his wife and daughters to 
see them, but he took her and her mother to 
Stockholm for a visit ; and when she came back, 
Rosalie was—well, what do you think? Why, 
married to Fritz Hahnmann; for after, to ex- 
press it in her mother’s laughing terms, “‘ Rosa- 
lie had come to her senses,” she began to like 
Fritz better than any of the gayer and wilder 
gallants of the country. His manly and earnest 
affection won hers, and so they married aftergpll. 
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TO A FRIEND, 


BY MRS. R. T. ELDREDGE. 


0, we have loved as few have loved, 
In this cold world of ours; 
Through Nature’s fields we've often strayed, 
And culled earth’s fairest flowers. 
How oft I’ve watched the love-light glow 
In thy soul-beaming eye; 
My heart to thine was ever bound, 
By friendship’s holiest tie. 


Thank heaven, thy home is truly blest, 
Thou art a happy wife; 
And many a tender smile of love 
Now cheers thy earthly life. 
Thy chosen one has ever tried 
To make thy pathway blest; 
And many an infant kiss of love 
Upon thy brow is prest. 


At nightfall, when thy little ones 
Are slumbering side by side, 

And thon art gazing on thy fold 
With a fond mother’s pride, 

Think of thy lone and absent friend, 
Reft of her earthly all; 

I ask thee not to breathe one sigh, 
Nor let one tear-drop fall. 


PETER DOWDY’S PLAN; 
AND HOW IT WORKED. 


BY ARTHUR APPLETON. 


Peter Dowpy was a funny old man—at 
least, so all his neighbors said; but his funni- 
ness consisted in goodness, after all, for he was 
never funny at the expense of any real pleasure 
or peace. Peter had seen the frosts and sun- 
shine of three score years, and had now settled 
down to enjoy himself. His wife had been dead 
many years, but he had a faithful daughter, who 
lived with him and took care of his home. He 
had only two children living,—the youngest, 
who was now almost thirty, was married to a 
Mr. Claudius Brown, and had moved to a dis- 
tant town ; while the other, who was some three 
years older, yet remained beneath the paternal 
roof. She is what we call an “old maid,” but 
the state was one of her own choice. While the 
flush of early youth was upon her cheeks,.she 
had been loved, and had loved in return; but 
death came and took her loved one away, and 
since that time her heart had been her own, and 
as long as her father lived, she had resolved not 
to leave him. 
One bright day in autumn, just as the leaves 
began to turn yellow and fall upon the ground, 
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house, and a lady alighted. The driver took off 
a trunk, and then drove away, while the female 
walked up the yard. 

“Why! Hannah! Is it you?” cried the eld- 
est daughter, rushing out and throwing her arms 
about the new-comer’s neck. 

“Yes, Sarah, it is me at home once more.” 

The two sisters kissed, and laughed, and cried, 
and then entered the house. Peter Dowdy 
sprang from his chair when he saw his younger 
daughter, and the quick, joyous light that over- 
spread his face, and danced in his eyes, told how 
happy he was. 

“And where is your husband?” asked the old 
man, as soon as the trio had become seated. 

“He will come to-morrow,” the wife replied. 

“But why didn’t he come today? What 
business has a wife to run away in this fashion ¢” 
cried Peter, merrily. 

Hannah tried to smile, but she could not. 
Even a little drop of moisture gathered upon 
her dark lashes, and before she could wipe it 
away, it fell upon her lap. 

“He had business,” she said, at length, “or 
he would have come with me. He will be here’ 
to-morrow.” 

Peter saw that something was the matter, but 
he resolved to wait before he asked any ques- 
tions. Yet he felt very curious, for he knew 
that his child could have been guilty of no 
wrong, and he thought it impossible that Clau- 
dius could have been so; for two more loving 
or milder and good-natured people, he did not 
know. However, the conversation went on, and 
Hannah brightened up. 

After supper, Sarah went out to milk the 
cows—a work she always did from choice, when 
it was convenient, though there were two hired 
men on the place who would have been glad to 
relieve the good girl of the task,—and when she 
was gone, the old man drew Hannah to his side. 
“My child,” he said, kindly and lovingly, 
“what has happened to make you unhappy ?” 

“ Me? Unhappy?” she repeated, trying to 
look surprised. 

“Yes, Hannah—unhappy. Do not try to de- 
ceive me, but tell me the truth. I may help 


‘And have I seemed unhappy, father ¢” 
“When speaking of your husband you have; 
so I know there is some domestic trouble.” 
At this the young wife bowed her head, and 
the big tears began to roll down her cheeks; but 
her father drew her head upon his shoulder, and 


after a while he succeeded im getting at her 
secret. 


the stage stopped in front of Peter Dowdy’s 
20 


“ she said, “Claudius is good, kind 
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husband, but he has allowed himself to be 
overcome ‘by—by—strong drink. He has not 
yet become a drunkard, but my unhappiness is 
from my fear, for I know his nature and disposi- 
tion so well that my fear has grounds. I know 
if he keeps on, the habit will grow with him, 
and that before he knows it, he will be lost.” 

“But how long has he been so ?” asked the old 
man, with mingled anxiety and surprise. 

“Tt is now about a year since I first saw him 
at all disguised with liquor, but within the last 
two months he has been so very often. He 
spends much time in the bar-room, and I know 
that he spends much money.” 

“ Has he ever ill+reated you ?” 

“O,no,no! He is the same kind soul al- 
ways when he is sober, and when he is—is—not 
sober, he crawls away out of my sight.” 

« And what have you said to him?” 

Nothing.” 

“What? Haveyou not spoken to him about 
it 

“O,I cannot. I know not what to say. I 
know he would laugh at my fears, and be hurt 
if I should tell him he had been drunk.” 

“But you may save him if you go to work in 
the right way.” 

“T know it, and I have come to advise with 
you. You know his social qualities, and his 
keen susceptibility; and you know, how im- 
pulsive he is. You can help me in some way.” 

“ You say he will be here to-morrow ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then let the matter rest for the present, and 
I will help you if I can.” 

“ But you will not abuse Claudius. You will 
not—” 

“No, no, my child. I shall be as kind and 
gentle as you could be, so have no fears on that 
seore. Now go out and see Sarah, and forget 
all your fears. We'll have all right yet.” 

Hannah went away, and for a long while the 
old man remained walking up and down the 
reom alone. An hour afterwards, he went out 
and walked down to the village, and stopped at 
the doctor’s. The man of medicine was at 
heme, and Peter Dowdy made known his er- 
rand. He wanted a dose of something that 
would put @ person to sleep, and make them 
skeep soundly for two or three hours. 

“Now mind,” said Peter, “I want something 
that wont hurt ’em, but that’ll make ’em sleep 
like.a log.” 

‘The doctor knew Peter well enough to know 
thet no. mischief wag meant, and he prepared 
the potion without hesitation, and gave the old 


instractions how to administer it. 


When the aged parent reached home, he found 
his daughters quite merry, and he joined them 
with a keen relish. Hannah seemed to have for- 
gotten her grief beneath the old natal roof, and 
the evening passed pleasantly away. 

On the following morning Sarah was up first, 
and the old man related to her all ¢hat Hannah 
had told him. As soon as the elder sister had 
expressed her surprise and sorrow, her father 
told her of the plan he had formed for curing 
the young husband of his fault. 

“Now you will help me,” he said, after he 
had made his plan known. ‘“ You will give me 
all your assistance and secrecy.” 

Sarah promised, and shortly afterwards Han- 
nah came down, and ere long the two sisters 
were out in the barn feeding the horses and cat- 
tle. The forenoon passed pleasantly away, but 
as noon approached, Hannah began to grow 
more sedate and silent. Peter knew that the 
stage would be along about one o’clock, and he 
proposed not to have dinner until that time. 
About half-past twelve he called Hannah into 
his room, and asked her if she would not like a 
glass of wine ?” 

“ For what ?” she asked. 

“To do you good.” 

“Ah! there can be little good in it,” she re- 
turned, sadly. 

“As a mere beverage, I grant ye; but this is 
medicated. Just try a glass.” 

Hannah took the glass, and drank off the 
contents. 

“ That does not taste like wine,” she said. 

“There is no alcohol in it, my love; if there 
had been you would not have found it here.” 

In ten minutes after that, Hannah felt so 
sleepy that she had to go up stairs and lie down, 
and in ten minutes more she was buried in a 
slumber so profound that a pistol-shot would not 
have aroused her. 

As soon as the stupor was fairly on, Sarah 
went up and did her part of the work. She 
took some tan juice, and worked it on around 
her sister’s mouth and eyes, giving the face a 
dull, bloated look ; and then she took down the 
sleeper’s hair, and dishevelled and matted it up. 
Then she took off her collar, and unhooked part 
of the dress, and in this shape she left her. 

Tn half an hour afterwards, the stage came, 
and Claudius Brown was quickly in the house. 
He was a good-looking man—even noble look- 
ing,—and his face -bore in every feature the 
stamp of a generous soul. But the footprint of 
the destroyer was there. The old mam was joy- 
ed to see his son-in-law, and the greeting was 
cordial and affectionate. 
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“Where is Hannah ?” asked Claudius, after 
he had waited some time for her to come. 
Both Peter and Sarah changed countenances 
in a moment. 
“Never mind now,” said the old man, sadly, 
- with a dubious expression. 
where is she #” 


You shall see her this evening.” 


“But why not now ?” 

“ Why—she is—a—not well.” 

“ Not well!” echoed the husband, eagerly and 
startlingly. ‘“Sick—and I not see her? What 
do you mean? ‘Where is she.?” 

“She is safe, my son; but I would not dis- 
turb her now. You will feel better not to see 
her until night.” 

But the husband had not the power to wait 
now. His anxiety was intense, and he would 
see his wife at once. So, with seeming reluc- 
tance, the old man led the way to the chamber 
where Hannah lay. He opened the door, and 
let Claudius pass in first. The young man 
gazed upon his wife, and for a moment he seem- 
ed transfixed—and no wonder, for she looked 
fearfully—pale, ghastly, livid, and disfigured. 

“ Mercy !” he gasped, starting forward ; “what 
is it? Hannah! Hannah! Hannah !—my wife! 
O, what is it? Hannah! Hannah!” he cried, 
catching her by the arm, and shaking her. 

The sleeper opened her eyes, and looked’ up 
with a dull, vacant stare, and a low, gatarel 
sound came up from her throat. 

“For the love of God, sir, what is it?” Clau- 
dius cried, starting now towards the old man, 
and seizing him by the arm. 


“ Well, to tell you the truth, slie's bea at the 
wine-cup 

“What! Drunk? My wife—” 

But the husband did not finish the sentence: 
With a heavy groan he sank down upon the 
side of the bed, and covered his face with his 
hands. For the moment, Peter felt dorry that 
he had tried the experinient; but it was only 
for the moment, for on the next he saw that such 
a state of things must work out some good. 

“Come,” he said, laying his hand’ upon 
Brown’s shoulder, “let us go down.” 

“But how happened this? ‘Tell me how it 
happened,” uttered the husband, starting up. 

“Why, you see she has been drinking. She 
has some how contracted an appetite for it, and 
probably being away from home she gave way 
to it, Did you ever know of her drinking 
before ?” 


“ Never—neyer.” 

“ Bat is there not some way that she can get. 
it at home without your knowing it. Does she 
not keep it in the house ?” 

“T didn’t know that she—”' 

But Claudius stopped. At length he finished 
by saying: 

“JT have kept it in the house.” 

“Ah!—then there’s the mischief. She has 
got it there, perhaps,” said the old man; and 
then he added, with much feeling: “0, rather 
than see a child of mine under the influence of 
strong drink again, I would rather see that child 
in its grave. ButIcan cure her. Promise me. 
that you will never mention this to her, and I 
will effgage to cure her.” 

Claudius promised readily, and the parent 
promised that she should never be seen in such 
a plight again. Very reluctantly the young 
man left the room, and shortly afterwards din- 
ner was ready. But Claudius Brown could not 
eat. He drank a cup of tea, and then went out, 
Half an hour afterwards, Peter found him sit- 
ting under a tree in the orchard, crying ; but he 
did not disturb. him. 

“The medicine is working,” the old man 
- Tauttered to himself. “ It is harsh, I know, but. 
the malady to be cured is ten thousand times 
harsher.” 

Sarah went up towards the middle of the af- 
ternoon, and awoke her sister, and wiped her 
face, and smoothed back her hair, before she 
could know how bad they looked. The wife 
was all astonishment when she found how long 
she had slept, and blamed Sarah for not waking 
her when her husband came. 

** Now remember,” said Peter, as he heard the 
girls coming, “do not on any account let Han- . 
nah know what you have seen. Never breathe 
it to her, nor let her suspect it from your looks, 
and I’ll pledge you my very life that the thing 
shall not happen again.” 

“ But will she let it alone?” asked the hus- 
band, anxiously. 

“If you are careful to keep the temptation 
away from her a while she will give it up. Re- 
member, you must do your part of the—” 

But before the old man could finish his sen- 
tence, the females entered. The fresh air and 
water had entirely revived the young wife, and . 
she never looked more lovely than now. Her 
husband almost forgot the dreadful scene he had - 
witnessed for the while, and when she threw her 
arms about his neck, and kissed him, he loved 
her more than ever. 

Peter saw that she was upon the point of mak- 
ing some excuse for not, coming down before, 
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and he commenced a rattling, laughing conver- 
sation, and this he kept up until Hannah had 

irely forgotten the excuses she would have 
made. 

That evening there ‘was a merry party at Pe- 
ter Dowdy’s house. Somehow or other Clau- 
dius himself felt more happy than usual, Per- 
haps he had called up some new spirit from 
within that helped him.! It was late when the 
family separated for the night. For some time 
after they had retired, the husband and wife re- 
mained silent. At length Hannah placed her 
arm about her husband’s neck, and in a low 
vone, said : 

“ Claudius, we will be happy henceforth.” 

“Yes, yes,” he murmured; and as he 
ber, they both burst into tears. 

It was curious, how those two felt at that mo- 
ment. Hannah felt sure that her father had said 
something to her husband about his domestic 
joys ; for the strange shades of thought she had 
seen upon his face convinced her; and under 
this impression did she make that fond remark. 
And Claudius felt sure that the old man had 
been saying something to his wife on the same 
subject, and he thought she made the remark as 
a sort of pledge that she would be all that she 
had ever seemed to be. 

On the following day the husband and wife 
took the stage for home, and when the former 
crossed his own threshold again, he felt like a 
new man. On the next day he went to his place 
of business, and the evening he spent at home 
with his wife. And so the week passed away. 
When Sunday came, he reflected upon the turn 
he had taken. He felt better in body, better in 
mind, and better in soul ; and then he had mon- 
ey in his pocket. 

And so the winter wore away, and when the 
spring time came, and the blossoms put forth, 
and the green verdure adorned the earth, the 
husband and wife went once more to the old 
homestead. Claudius Brown was now a man in 
every sense. 

“T have a little old wine in the house, Clau- 
. dius—would you like some ?” asked Peter. 

The young man started, and a flush came to 
his face, but he answered, quickly : a 

“No, sir. My mouth is closed forever against 
such staff!’ 

“God bless you, my son!” cried the old man, 
while the tears started to his eyes. “Forgive 
me—forgive me.” 

“©, I have nothing to forgive. You meant 
well enough.” 

“ Meant well enough in what ?”’ 

“ In asking me to drink.” 


“Ha, ha, my son, I didn’t mean that. But 
here comes Hannah and Sarah. We'll have it 
all explained now. Here, Hannah, did you 
ever tell your husband why you didn’t come 
down to see him when he first came here last 
fajl?”’ 

“No,” answered the wife, looking up jn sur- 
prise at the oddity of such a question now. 

“But why was it?” 

“Why—lI fell asleep, and Sarah wouldn’t 
wake me up. I scolded her well for it at the 
time.” 

“ And what you sleep 

“ Why—I was sleepy, I suppose.” 

“No—a—yes, you were sleepy, but ‘twas I 
who made you so. That glass of sweet, inno- 
cent grape-juice, which you took from my hands, 
contained a powerful sleeping potion, which I 
got of the doctor on purpose; and when you 
were asleep, Sarah bedaubed your face and mat- 
ted your hair. In that shape your husband saw 
you. Don’t ask ‘ite any questions, but you and 
Claudius may solve the enigma now at your 
leisure. Come, Sarah, I want your assistance 
in the garden a while.” 

So Sarah and her father left the room, and 
| the husband and wife were left alone. 

“What does all this mean?” inquired the 
husband. 

“T’m sure I can’t tell. What does it?’ re- 
turned the wife. 

Then Claudius went on and told what he 
knew; nd then Hannah told what she knew; 
and ere long it’ was all plain as day. They now 
saw through the whole plan, and when Hannah 
began to weep, and ask her husband to forgive 
her for having sought her father’s assistance, he 
drew her upon his bosom and blessed her. 

By-and by, when Peter came in, he found ‘his 
children happy and smiling, and he knew how 
his plan bad worked. It had worked well, and 
80 it continued to work ; and the warm breath of 
summer, and the chill blast of winter, found 
sunshine alike in the saved man’s house—for 
the warmth and light of his life was in his own 
soul, and no ontward storm could chill or 


extinguish it. 


Sevr-Contrrot.—The Brans- 
wick T tells a story of a young widow 
down on the Kennebec, who said to an acquaint- 
ance who was condoling with her upon re- 
cent death of her husband, “I hope you’ll ex- 
cuse my not crying ; but the fact is, crying al- 
ways makes my nose bleed.” 


Good and bed are uall necessary to 
meet the contingencies of this 
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MY NISIT. TO THE COUNTRY. 


A KIss. 


BY W. COWPER, JR. 


A kiss—0, ’tis a magic spell 
That wildly thrills the breast, 

And bids it with emotion swell, 
When lip to lip ispreased; 

friendship’s pledge— affection's seal— 
And, though a transient bliss, 

Yet still the coldest heart must feel 

' The rapture of a kiss. 


A kiss—’tis love's own fervent breath, 
Fond language of the heart; 
» The last communion held in death, 
_ When friends forever part. 
When gloomy cares disturb the breagt,, 
No charm can soothe like this; 
The mind is sweetly lulled to rest 
Beneath a magic kiss. 


A kiss!—yes, "tis a dear delight, 
Whose memory often cheers 


With an ecstatic bliss, 
As loving souls together meet 
In transport’s glowing kiss? 


> 


MY VISIT TO THE COUNTRY. 


BY MARTHA MELVILLE. 


CHAPTER I. 
LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 


Tue country! What a joyful sound the word 
had; what visions of shady groves and green 
fields, picnics and berrying parties, birds and 
flowers, filled my imagination as my father 
made known his intention of sending me to 
board with an old acquaintance of his, whose 
farm I had heard so much about, and the pro- 
ducts of which had often graced our eity table. 
My father was about starting on a long journey, 
and at a loss what to do with his motherless 
daughter, whom he did not care to trust with 
any of the numerous city acquaintances, who 
would so readily have undertaken the charge. 
He had written to this Mr. Page, stating his dif- 
ficulty, and requested him to become the protec- 
tor of his child during his own unavoidable ab- 
sence, offering a handsome remuneration for the 
trouble, and liberally paying all expenses. | 

In answer to this appeal, he received a warm 
invitation for his daughter, and a decided refusal 
of all payment ; expressing his delight at being 
able to make in this mannor a slight return for 
some fevers dens by Gtowert tm doge 
gone by. 


T had known nothing of the changes'in store 
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for me all this time, and had wearily dragged 
through the monotony of a city life in summer, 
unenlivened by society, or in fact any of the 
pleasures that usually fall to the lot of rich 
men’s daughters in large cities. My mother 
had been dead many years; the housckeeper 
that presided in her place was cross and unlov- 
able; my governess, was the strictest of all 
old maids; our servants, grave and reserved, 
had lived with my father from his imfancy. 
They consisted of an old cook, a butler and 
coachman. I was considered too young to re- 
ceive visitors or see company, and so in study 
and strict seclusion I was brought up without 
the slightest knowledge of the world, or what 
its dangers or attractions were. Books were 
my delight, but the kinds allowed me did not 
always come up to my ideas. I knew that there 
were others, thousands of others, kept from me, 
and though I was forced to read the few given 
to me for sheer want of something else to do, F 
mentally resolved to make up for the depriva- 
tion some day or other. 

The occasional visits-of Mr. Page, and his 
animated descriptions of country life and country 
scenery, had filled my mind with regret for the 
sad fate that condemned me to be shut up im a 
large brick house, whose blinds were never un- 
closed, and its silence almost. unbroken ; sur- 
rounded with elderly persons, who performed 
their various duties almost mechanically ; and 
who looked the astonished displeasure they did 
not speak, if I ventured to display any of the 
oterflowing life and spirits that filled my heart. 
My governess, in particular, would draw down 
her eyebrows, and close her thin lips, with an 
expression so chilling, that even I, wild romp 
as I longed to be, was checked, and returned to 
my usual slow pace and orderly behaviour. 

My father was a Scotchman by birth, of good 
family and highly educated. He had married 
my mother against her friends’ consent, they 
not approving of his plan of emigrating to 
America, and had succeeded beyond his utmost 
expectations in his new home ; and when inde- 
pendent, and wearied with city cares, he was 
about to purchase a farm and settle down quiet- 
ly with his wife and child, that beloved partner 
sickened and died, leaving him broken-hearted 
and lonely, forced to resort to business to drown 
his sorrow, taking no pleasure in the surround- 
ing world, no delight in his only child. From 
being kind, cheerful and loving to all, he be- 
came gloomy and reserved, shunning all, or 
nearly all, his former associates, secluding his 


| child from all, society or young 


companions—a 
proceeding I always think he was influenced in 


\ And shines through clouds serenely bright, 
Recalling bygone years. 
Who hath not felt the bosom beat 
| 


by knowing how my mother had loved himself, 
leaving home, and friends, and all for him, and 
no doubt wishing to guard me from a similar 
fate. 

* He was now obliged to visit Scotland on busi- 
ness of consequence, relating to property there, 
to which he had a claim ; and it was this unex- 
pected journey, which bade fair to be,a long one, 
as the lawyers had got their hands on the object 
of dispute, that caused the sudden change in our 
domestic affairs, the discharge of his housekeep- 
erand my governess, and the establishment of 
Mr, and Mrs. Grant, our butler and cook, in a 
profitable business on their own account, the 
departure of himself and Saunders the coach- 
man, for Scotland, the closing up of our house 
in the city, and my sudden removal to the much 
longed-for scenes of country life, the long cher- 
ished hope of my childish days. 

My love for my father was not a little mingled 
with fear. I had never beer used to take those 
liberties with him that more petted children take 
with impunity, nor to bestow those caresses that 
fonder parents receive with such pleasure ; scl- 
dom in his presence, and then almost unnoticed, 
Thad grown used to his neglect, and though, at 
times, I felt just like throwing my arms round 
his neck, and asking him to love me, his cold, 
indifferent manner always destroyed the warm 
féeling, and I went on in the same calm way 
that had now become habitual. When the day 
came that we were to part, it was with no small 
astonishment that I felt my father’s tears on my 
cheek, as he kissed me and placed me in the cato 
riage; and clinging to him, I sobbed out the 
inquiry, so often mentally asked : 

* Dear father, do you love me?” 

oI shall never forget his look, as he answered : 

“Too much, too much. I never thought to 
léve again. God bless you, Olive, my child!” 
and with another kiss, and a close embrace, I 
parted from my new found father, my heart 
swelling with emotion, and almost repenting 
that I did not entreat him to take me with him, 
80 great was my joy at the discovery of his love. 

I arrived at my new home tired and weary, 
and was thankful to go to sleep and get rid of 
the fatigued and oppressive excitement brought 
on by my unusual exertion and exercise. The 
sun was shining in my windows next morning, 
when I was awakened by a sweet voice whisper- 
ing my name, and opened my eyes to meet the 
loving glance of as beautiful a pair as ever ex- 
pressed mingled mirth and mischief. I was be- 
wildered at first at the unusual appearance of 
everything around me, and had only a vague 
idea that some pleasant change had taken place. 
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But soon the delightful reality presented itself ; 
it was not a dream or a vision, but a trutl I 
was in the country !—the long wished-for coun- 
try! No more brick walls and confined streets, 
no more smoke. and dust, no more cross govern- 
esses, if the smiling countenance of my host’s 
beautiful daughter might be taken as evidence to 
the contrary. 

To rise and dress was the work of. afew mo- 
ments, and then I hastened out into the air, the 
beautiful, fresh country air, now loaded with the 
perfume of the roses unfolding their hearts to 
the glorious syn. O, how I loved them, those 
beautiful roses! How I rejoiced in their loveli- 
ness, inhaling their sweet perfume with increas- 
ing pleasure, every sense receiving gratification 
from their beauty! Never, to this day, do I see 
a rose without expressing similar feelings and 
emotions, and a vivid recollection of my first 
visit to the country. From that time I date my 
conviction of the goodness, the infinite goodness 
of the great Creator of our beautifulworld. The 
numberless evidences I then beheld of his care, 
his bounty and his handiwork, impressed that 
conviction indelibly on my heart and mind. 

Mr. Page’s family consisted of himself, his 
wife, his son James and his wife Sophia, and an 
unmarried daughter, Mary. Their house was 
large, and not only convenient, but beautiful, 
uniting the beautiful ornamental, the farm- 
house with the genteel country residence. On 
either side it was sheltered by groves of fine, old 
trees; at the back, the barns, poultry yard and 
carriage, root, and ice houses—eyerything, in 
fact, for summer cgnvenience or winter comfort. 
In front @ magnificent garden presented a tempt- 
ing display of fruits and flowers, and furnished 
ample employment for the leisure hours of all 
the family, as well as the whole time of a man, 
to take care of it. Isoon relieved Mary Page 
of her daily task of filling the vases with fresh 
flowers, and my mornings were generally spent 
in wandering round among the parti-colored 
beds, selecting my favorites, and always ending 
with making a bouquet for myself, composed of 
a choice rosebud, and a sprig of some sweet- 
smelling jessamine leaves. 

The family were very kind to me, evidently 
enjoying my delight and appreciation of the 
beauty of their home. Sophia, the son’s wife, 
took my fancy the most; her high spirits and 
unrestrained wildness were something so differ- 
ent to what I had been accustomed, that I was 
completely faseinated by her, and was never so 
happy #s -when roving through the woods in 
search of berries or flowers, listening to her 
happy laugh, and joining in her merriment at 
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any unfortunate mischance that might happen, 
as a wet foot, or torn dress. 

Mary was a cheerful girl, very beautifal, but 
not so wild, and a little too apt to laugh at my 
enthusiasm for the country. She was so used 
to it, that my rejoicing to leave a city for the se- 
clusion of a farm-house was beyond her com- 
prehension. Another circumstance caused a lit- 
tle feeling between us. She had always been 
considered an excellent performer on the piano, 
and one stormy day, when the weather prevent- 
ed our going out, had displayed her skill to our 
admiring ears for several hours. Wearied at 
last, she turned to me and proposed, as I had 
nothing to do, that she should give me a lesson. 

Now it so happened that of all the various 
accomplishments my governess had tried to 
teach me, music was the only one I ever really 
felt an interest in, or strove to learn. In that I 
had found a balm for ruffled feelings, and a 
pleasant pastime for dreary hours, and had stud- 
ied with earnestness the splendid compositions 
of the old masters. Of songs or the music of 
late composers, I absolutely knew nothing ; and 
1 listened, entranced, while Mary’s sweet voice 
warbled the loving words of a delicious sere- 
nade, feeling myself entirely inferior. But her 
question mortified my feelings, and going to my 
room I soon returned with my ponderous books, 
the choice instructors of my late teacher, and 
taking Mary’s vacated seat, was soon lost in the 
sweet melancholy beauty of a German hymn, a 
splendid thing, and a great favorite of mine. I 
had scarcely finished, when Sophia’s arms were 
wound round my neck, and kissing me, with the 
tears in her eyes, she bestowed the most raptur- 
ous praises on my playing, praises in which all 
joined, but which I knew hurt Mary’s feelings 
not a little. I played no more that day, and 
never again when she was present if I could 
possibly avoid it; but I saw she felt aggrieved, 
and gradually a coolness grew up between us. 

James Page was a handsome, good-natured 
young man, devotedly fond of his gay, young 
wife, and equally beloved by her in. return. In 
spite of her wild ways, and .his almost boyish 
fondness for gaiety and mirth, they were actually 
the heads of the house and establishment, Mrs. 
Page being rather feeble, from the united effects 
of good living, contentment and ease, and Mr. 
Page from some of the same causes, and some 
others with them, being disinclined to take 
charge of the house, farm, and the various mat- 
ters pertaining thereto, and of which James and 
Sophia had the sole care and control, the old 
lady and gentleman bemg only nominall+ mas- 
ter and mistress. Their duty was performed 


faithfully, and all things seemed to flourish un- 
der their control. They had been married three 
years, and I was not long in finding out that, 
happy as all hands seemed to be, and surrounded 
as old Mrs. Page was with comforts and luxu- 
ries, one thing was wanting, and that one thing 
was a grandchild; without that, she was not 
contented. 


CHAPTER I. 
ADVENTURES. 


I had been at Brooklands more than a month. 
The first intense feeling of novelty had worn off, 
and I did not go into raptures at the sight of a 
rosebud, or scream with joy at discovering a 
bird’s nest, as Mary had affirmed I had done on 
my first arrival. I had learned to enjoy the de- 
lights of my life calmly, and with thankfulness 
to appreciate, more and more, the difference be- 
tween this and my former existence, to form 
resolutions for the future, to study more and 
play less, in fact to become a better girl or wo- 
man, for I had now entered my seventeenth 


ine much better in health, and though still 
small and delicate, had improved in appearance 
greatly since my arrival—at least, so they all 
said. I had become so well acquainted with the 
neighborhood that I no longer needed the gui- 
dance of Sophia, but arrayed in a summer wrap- 
per and wide hat, with my basket on my arm, 
and a luncheon in my pocket, would search the 
woods for hours in pursuit of mosses, flowers, 
or berries. In one of these excursions I had 
wandered further than ever, and coming to an 
open space, I suddenly discovered a quantity of 
delicate blossoms, a new flower to me, and to be 
saved &t any cost. I felt half inclined to throw 
away the berries, already half filling my basket, 
but concluded to let them remain, and gather as 
many of the new-found treasures as I could 
conveniently carry. 

After stooping to gather them till my head 
felt giddy, I was busily arranging them in the 
overflowing basket, when I was startled by a 
large drop of rain on my hand, and looking up 
I beheld the sky overcast with heavy black 
clouds, and evidently a violent storm approach- 
ing. In my eagerness to gather the flowers, I 
had lost the path, and after wandering round 
and round, each moment getting more bewilder- 
ed, I came out on to an unknown road, but 
bearing the marks of many carriage wheels. I 
was sure it must lead to the Brookland farm, 
but which way to go I could not tell; and now, 
to add to my comfortable position, the rain came 
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pouring down, soaking my clothes ina few mo- 
ments, and with its force actually crashing my 
broad straw hat completely over my face. To 
walk on was impossible, and I took shelter un- 
der a large, leaning tree that bent over the road, 
and if it did not keep off the rain, it broke the 
force of the heavy drops. 

The lightning now began to flash, and P could 
hear the roaring thunder grow louder and loud- 
er. I had a terror of the sound, and was faint 
and trembling with fear and excitement, when 
the noise of wheels, and the quick tread of a 
rapidly approaching horse, revived my sinking 
spirits, and made me hope that help was near. 
Closer the sound came, and then I discovered 
that the driver was not James Page, as I had 
hoped, but a stranger. 

He instantly stopped his horse and alighted, 
and with gentlemanly politeness, though evi- 
dently much surprised at the rencontre, proffer- 
ed his assistance to convey me tomy home. I 
have a perfect recollection of my feelings on 
this very disagreeable occasion. I was very 
much alarmed, and not a little ashamed—the 
first feeling was very natural, the latter not less 
so. One can imagine the plight I was in, with 
my hat flapping down over my face, dripping 
and soft ; my beautiful blue and white wrapper, 
in the morning so clean and nicely starched, its 
pretty frills neatly crimped by Sophy’s own 
white fingers, now wet and draggled, clinging 
close to me, the waist colored with the drippings 
from my brighter blue hat strings, and the skirt 
wofally stained with the juice of my basket of 
berries, which I kept fast hold of in all my trou- 
ble. I could feel the water make a “ squash- 
ing” sound in my boots every time I moved my 
foot ; and when, in compliance, with the stran- 
ger’s request, I attempted to walk to th® com- 
fortable looking carriage waiting for me, I 
moved as if my feet were tied together, not dar- 
ing to lift my wet dress out of the way for fear 
he should see the horrible condition of my once 
neat little gaiters. 

He would not wait for my trembling attempts 
to get into the carriage, but lifted me in without 
asking leave ; then springing in after me, asked 
where I was to go. When I said Brooklands, 
he gave a kind of start, and looked very earn- 
estly in my face fora moment; but apparently 
convinced that he was mistaken, he proceeded . 
to wrap me up in an overcoat and sundry shawls 
lying on the back seat, the storm meanwhile 
raging around us, and increasing in violence 
every instant. At last a flash came, almost 
blinding in its intensity, instantly followed by a 
fearful thunder crash right over our heads. I 
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screamed and covered my eyes, my long, wet 
hair, which had fallen down when he removed 
my dripping hat, hanging over my face. He 
put his arm round my shoulders, and drawing 
my head close to his breast, shut out the dread- 
ful lightning from my sight. Cheering words 


_ he spoke, too, but I was incapable of listening, 


and when after half an hour’s rapid driving we 
drew up at Mr. Page’s door, and they all came 
rushing into the porch to meet us, it was an in- 
animate form he bore in his asms, and so care- 
fully deposited on the parlor sofa. 

I never knew how I was conveyed to my own 
room, but there I found myself ten days after, 
weak and helpless as an infant, surrounded with 
anxious faces, two of which I could not recog- 
nize. Exposure and excitement had done its 
work, and I had been raving in a brain fever for 
more than a week, and even now was not outeof 
danger. Care and good nursing, however, soon 
got me well again, and I took my place on the 
good old sofa in the sitting-room, pale and weak, 
but still happy in the feeling of recovered health. 

I found a new member added to the family, in 
the shape of a brother of Sophia’s, a fine, hand- 
some young man, like her, full of fun and mis- 
chief, always telling some laughable story, or 
playing some sly trick on the girls. The whole 
family were very fond of him, and his being 
without a relation in the world but Sophy, gave 
him a large place in Mrs. Page’s motherly heart. 
To James, he was a delightful companion, al- 
ways ready to accompany him on a shooting or 
fishing excursion, and equally ready to amuse 
the way by making fan out of their disappoint- 
ments or, mishaps. 

His days were spent in winding knitting cot- 
ton for Mrs. Page, talking politics with the old 
gentleman, disarranging Sophy’s domestic ar- 
rangements in the kitchen, reading alond, or 
playing the piano, for me, and driving out with 
James. To all he was useful, to all attentive, 
with the exception of Mary; but to her he rare- 
ly spoke—still more rarely offered his services ; 
but there was an expression in his eyes when he 
looked at her, that I, lying there quietly on my 
couch, and watching all that went on, felt was 
deeper than any of them imagined. I knew, lit- 
tle as I was acquainted with the workings of the 
tender passion, that Thomas Harding loved Mary 
Page, that love alone could light up the fire that 
I saw burning in those dark blue eyes. 

My protector from the storm was an old ac- 
quaintance of the family—a Mr. Rufus Camer- 
on, a schoolmate of James and Mary; but 
who had left the neighborhood of Brooklands 
when quite a lad, and now, after spending eight 
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years abroad to complete his studies, had return- 
ed to his native land to practise as a physician. 
His father’s house was only five néiles from 
Brooklands, and it was to his care and skill that 
I mainly owed my speedy recovery from my 
dangerous illness. He was unceasing in his ef- 
forts, untiring in his attention while danger re- 
mained; and when I was almost well he still 
continued to make a daily call, until at last I 
learned to watch for his coming, and count the 
hours until he would be with me. 

My hair had all been cut off, and over this I 
mourned long and deeply. It had never been 
cut before, and was so long and heavy that I, 
feeling I had not many attractions of person, 
sincerely regretted the loss of this, in my opin- 
ion, my greatest one. He first consoled me for 
the loss by explaining how much better my health 
would probably be without it, and instead of be- 
ing spoilt, he prophesied that it would be more 
beautiful than ever when it should grow again. 
This reconciled me greatly to my loss; but when 
he one day remarked that nothing could be more 
bewitching than the tasty little black lace cap 
that Sophy had made for me, I never fretted any 
more about my lost hair. 

’ The trees had put on variegated dresses when 


I was once more able to go out again, and then 
it was for an airing in the carriage, with some of 
the family for companions, and Tom Harding 
for a driver. Once, only, did Rufus Cameron 
offer to take me out, and then, just as we were 
about to start, Mary complained of a sudden 
pain in her head. The doctor stopped to attend 


to her. Mrs. Page took her place, and Tom 
drove as usual. That ride was a dull one; I 
was disappointed, Mrs. Page uneasy, and Tom— 
an unusual thing for him—both silent and sad. 
When we: returned, Mary was better, and the 
doctor was gone; but from that day we saw but 
little of his company. Pressing business was 
his excuse, and gradually I gave up watching 
for him, and almost smiled at my own folly in 
starting at the sound of coming wheels. That 
I missed him I could not deny—there was a 
great blank somewhere, and how to fill it up, I 
hardly knew. 

Ever since coming to Brooklands, I had been 
learning to ride, under James’s instruction, and 
now, when the cool autumn days were come, 
and I had almost entirely recovered my strength, 
our favorite amusement was resumed. I always 
enjoyed the exercise, and took pleasure in dash- 
ng along, unheeding Mary’s screams and Tom’s 
warnings. No matter how dull or sad we might 
feel on starting, I always returned home in high 
spirits and good humor. Mary was a timid 


rider, and apt to scream, and lose her presence 
of mind. She had several times been nearly 
thrown off in attempting to spring to the ground 
on some sudden fright. 

We had long planned an excursion to a neigh- 
boring lake, where James and Tom in one of 
their hunting expeditions had seen a beautifully 
variegated grove, and one charming afternoon 
we all started to find it. Sophia was a compan- 
ion after my own heart, careless and fearless, 
dashing along with graceful ease, and without a 
thought of danger. We arrived at the beautiful 
lake in safety, admired the reflection of the 
many-colored foliage in the clear, still water, 
plucked innumerable beautiful leaves as trophies 
of our expedition, and after watching the glori- 
ous sunset, started for home. Sophy and I had 
been daring each other to a race, and after we 
left the woody paths and overhanging boughs, 
we started at full speed along the smooth, hard 
road. Mine was by far the best horse, and I 
soon passed and turned to meet her. We then 
slowly rode to meet the others, wondering that 
they had not come in sight before. 

All at once Sophy gave a loud scream, and 
there, at a few rods distant, stood the horses, 
while James and Thomas bent over Mary’s pros- 
trate figure. We were soon beside them, So- 
phy’s gaiety all gone, her face like death, and 
her hands trembling ; but still calm and sensi- 
ble, giving directions to her almost distracted 
husband and brother. 

“James, ride instantly for Rufus; Tom, dip 
this in the brook; Olive, help me to get her 
habit loose,” were the fast following directions 
hastily spoken, and as hastily obeyed. For half 
an hour we vainly tried to bring her back to 
life, and then Tom mounted his horse, and with 
her senseless form in his arms, we slowly pur- 
sued our way. 

It was almost dark when we reached home, 
and we had scarcely laid her on the bed, when 
Rufus entered. I met him in the outer room, 
and he grasped my hand painfully, but did not 
speak. Passing into her room, he leaned over 
the bed for a few moments, with his fingers on 
her wrist, then taking out his lancet, and push- 
ing up her sleeve, he prepared to open a vein. 
Poor Tom stood supporting Mrs. Page, and I 
saw a shadder pass over him as Mary’s white 
arm was stained with the crimson fluid, and he 
uttered an audible “‘ Thank God,” as she slowly 
opened her eyes and looked once more upon us. 

It was midnight when Rufus left. Mary was 
asleep, and sending the others to bed, Sophy 
and I watched beside her. Towards morning 
she awoke; but her mind wandered, dnd she 
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kept ‘calling on Rafus to come to her—not to 
leave her all alone there in the dark. ‘ He sball 
not love Olive !” she almost screamed. “ Rufus, 
my Rufus!” and with a heavy moan she closed 
her eyes, and sank back helpless on the pillow. 

I could not look at Sophy ; but when she came 
and knelt beside me, hiding her face on my shoul- 
der, and murmuring, “ My brother—my poor 
Tom!” I fancied that in her anxiety about his 
happiness, she had no suspicion of the state of 
my feelings. I could not trust myself to speak 
to her, not even to whisper a word of comfort, 
and there we two sat until the morning light 
streamed in the windows, and showed that pale 
face lying on the pillow in all its deathly whiteness. 
A strange, heavy weight was pressing on my 
heart, an overpowering sensation of trouble, but 
still undefined, and without shape or form. 

With the sunrise, came the young doctor, and 
asharp pain darted through my heart as I saw 
him bend so tenderly over her, while a flush of 
delight colored her pale face, and brightened her 
heavy eyes. It seemed almost like an insult 
when he came to the window where I was stand- 
ing,—after giving the necessary directions for 
the treatment of his patient,—and with anxious 
kindness advise me to take some rest, as he saw 
by my paleness that the fatigue of a sick room 
was too much for me. I felt angry with him— 
certainly without any just cause—and turning 
away, begged him not to alarm himself on my 
account. 

That he must have felt hurt at my tone, I 
very well knew ; but unmindful of all his kind- 
ness, and urged on by a feeling of revenge, or 
something similar, I persisted in my rude con- 
duct ; and when I saw him approaching to take 
leave, after cheering them all with the hopes of 
Mary’s speedy recovery, I got up and left the 
room ; then running up stairs, I stood behind 
the curtain and watched him slowly pass down 
the walk to his carriage, and stepping in, soon 
leave Brooklands far behind. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE SKATING PARTY. 

I mourned over the loss of my cherished flow- 
ers, and looked forward to the winter with a 
kind of fear. To walk or ride out in the bright 
sunshine was so delightful to me, that I dreaded 
the time to come when the fields should be white 
with snow, and the lakes and brooks frozen up, 
the trees bare, and the flowers all gone. 

Since her recovery, Mary had been distant 
with me, and our former coldness had greatly 
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and when he did, Mary engrossed his whole time 
and attention. I tried hard to overcome my own 
foolishness, but do what I would my heart would 
beat quickly at first seeing him ; and when I was 
under the necessity of giving him my hand, it 
would tremble in spite of all my efforts to the 
contrary. 

Sophia had told me all her hopes and fears 
about her brother. That he loved Mary, we 
both knew, and that Mary had no more than a 
friendly regard for him, was equally certain. 
“Tf Rafas would only marry some one else, she 
would soon forget this school girl nonsense, and 
Tom would stand a better chance,” was Sophy’s 
half vexed speech one day, after we had been 
lamenting over her brother’s changed looks and 
spirits. That he was deeply attached to Mary 
was evident from. his returning cheerfulness at 
any proof of her regard, however trifling ; and 
Sophy, in her love for her brother, could almost 
have found it in her heart to be angry with the 
unconscious object of her sister-in-law’s love, the 
innocent cause of Tom’s unhappiness. 

Since my stay at Brooklands, I had read but 
little, and that little consisted chiefly of the pa- 
pers and such books as Mr. Page brought for- 
ward on wet Sabbaths, or when we were pre- 
vented from attending public worship at the vil- 
lage, some five miles distant. My childish read- 
ing had been so little to my taste, that it was a 
constant source of trouble to madame to make 
me perform the allotted task, and I had learned 
to associate books with all kinds of unpleasant 
punishments. 

Now, however, when the days grew so cold 
that going out was an impossibility, I asked 
Sophy for some books to help beguile the long 
hours. In answer to my request, she took me 
up two long flights of stairs, through several 
passages, and unlocking a narrow door, I found 
myself in'a little room,*fitted up quite snugly, 
with a sofa, stuffed chairs, a tiny little stove, 
and the walls almost covered with book shelves, 
making the small room look smaller than it was. 

“This is poor Robert’s room,” she said, in 
answer to my inquiry. “He died three years 
ago, soon after James and I were married, and 
no one has ever touched his books or papers but 
myself. Mother rarely speaks of bim ; but the 
other day she told me I had better bring you up 
to get something to read, you seemed so dull, 
and I never thought of it again until you spoke 
about books.” 

We soon had a fire kindled ; and when the 
furniture was dusted and the window cleaned, it 
was the picture of a snuggery. Here I was al- 


increased. Rufus very seldom came to see us, 


lowed to remain unmolested ; here I spent long, 
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happy hours ; and here I first learned what trea- 
surés are contained in books. 

The owner of this little stady had been Mrs. 
Page’s second child, a gentle, delicate boy, un- 
able to share with James in his rude sports and 
amusements, and passionately fond of books and 
music. His flute and violin were now lying on 
the topmost shelf, and from the music in his 
desk, I judged that he had made considerable 
progress in the art. Consumption had taken 
him away soon after his twentieth birthday, and 
hone, perhaps, in the whole household grieved 
more sincerely for him than his brother’s gay 
young bride, whose tender heart was melted 
with pity for the suffering youth, whose gentle 
hands bathed his burning brow, and whose sweet, 
loving words helped to pass away the weary 
hours of many a long, sleepless night: He died 
at last, with his head on her bosom, his arms 
round her waist, and breathing blessings on her 
for her kindness. Even now, Sophy said, she 
often heard that voice in her sleep, and saw 
those large dark eyes lifted to her own, with the 
old look of love. 

Her description of the goed and gentle youth, 

who had once spent happy hours in this little 
room, filled my mind with love and pity, and 
my feelings were still more deeply interested 
when, on examining the books, I found innu- 
merable marks and comments in adelicate hand- 
writing, evidently the enthusiastic raptures of an 
ardent young man in want of a friend to share 
its emotions. I spent several days in examin- 
ing the books, their titles, and the remarks on 
the margins ; and then deliberately sat down to 
read one that he had evidently enjoyed very 
much. To describe my joy, my amazement, 
would be impossible; I, who had so disliked 
reading and books, to discover such treasures, 
such delights in them. 
My choicehad fallen on Lever’s “Charles 
O’Malley,” and if any one can imagine the ef- 
fect produced on a young mind by the perusal 
of such a book, always remembering that it was 
the first entertaining work I had ever read, I 
leave them to form their own idea of how I ac- 
tually devoured it, how I entered into the writ- 
er’s spirit, how I longed to know the end, and 
yet grieved as the leaves grew less. Reading 
soon became a habit, and it would have inter- 
fered with my happiness far more to have de- 
prived me of my books, than to have compelled 
me to subsist on bread and water. 

In Mr, Page’s house every one seemed at lib- 
erty to do as he or she pleased, without any 
questions asked, and I spent day after day, and 
week after week, in the little room, and no one 


thought it strange, or made any remarks, more 
than to inquire if I was spending my time hap- 
pily. I had received several letters from my 
father; but he had no prospect of returning 
home before the spring, and he bade me be con- 
tented and happy where I was so comfortably 
situated. I wished much to see my father; but 
as his return would take me back to the hated 
city, I cannot say I grieved at hismprolonged stay, 
or wished the time to fly very fast. 

On Christmas night, Rufus came to tea. He 
had been to the city, and brought us each a book 
for a Christmas present. Sophy thanked him 
cordially for hers, and paid him some flattering 
compliment for remembering a married lady as 
well as the young girls. Mary did not speak, 
but held out her hand ; and as he took it in his, 
I saw a delightful expression in her eyes. He 
was still speaking to Sophy, and did not observe 
her looks. 

I felt sorry that he had made me a present, af- 
ter all the unkind feelings I had been cherishing 
against him, and to hide my annoyance, I open- 
ed the leaves, and looked at the beautiful plates. 
Near the middle of the book was one represent- 
ing a young and very lovely girl, with a handful 
of roses and buds. On her head was a wreath 
of the same, and underneath was the word 
“Olive.” The opposite leaf had been taken 
.out, and another put in its place, on which Ru- 
fus had written some very pretty verses, dedi- 
cating the exquisite engraving to me. 

I felt my face burn crimson as I read them ; 
and the more so as I knew he was watching me, 
although apparently devoting himself to Mrs. 
Page, who always had some interesting ques- 
tions to ask the kind, young physician, concern- 
ing her health, or the health of her friends. I 
was about making my escape from the room, 
with my book in my hand, when James and 
Tom entered, and called me back, saying they 
wanted to get up a skating party. They had 
just returned from the lake, and pronounced it 
in excellent order. We all joined eagerly in the 
proposed excursion ; and after Rufus had given 
his consent to accompany us, New Year’s day 
was decided upon, as suiting all parties. 

On hearing what day was proposed, Rufus 
suddenly recollected that he was the bearer of 
invitations for us, to a party at his father’s house, 
given in honor of the birth of his twin sisters, 
girls of seventeen, and who had just returned 
from school. This invitation, which was ac- 
cepted, of course, did not pat off our skating 
frolic, and it was arranged that we were to start 
for the lake at nine o’clock. All the following 


week we were busied in our preparations for the 


approaching birthday ball, and Tom’s time was 
quite taken up in supplying our various wants 
from the neighboring town. Old Mrs. Page 
roused herself to take an interest in the proceed- 
ings, and appeared much flattered when Sophia 
left it to her to decide what dresses we were to 
weer. For Mary, she proposed white muslin, 
with blue ribbons ; for Sophy, bright brown or 
lavender silk;and for me, a white skirt and 
black velvet waist. 

I had scarcely opened the well-filled purse my 
father had presented me with at parting, so little 
opportunity was there for spending money at 
Brooklands, and it was with almost childish de- 
light that I wrote down the various articles 
needed for my dress, and place? the bills in 
Tom’s hand, with which they were to be pur- 
chased. He performed his errands well, and for 
four or five days nothing was talked of in the 
house but the fit of our dresses, the length of 
our sashes, and the beauty of our satin shoes, 
Tom having surpassed himself in the purchase 
of that particular item of our attire. 

On the day before new year, we were all 
ready, and turned our attention to a few prepa- 
tations:for the icy excursion of the morrow. 
Punctually at nine o’clock, Rufus drove up in 
his splendid sleigh, and as no arrangement had 
been made about drivers, some little delay took 
place as to how we were to go. I saw him cast 
an admiring glance at Mary, as she stood in the 
large porch, the rosegolored lining on her hood 
casting a sweet color on her face, and her figure 
displayed to such advantage by the close-fitting 
waist of her dark green riding-habit, which she 
wore with the skirt of a dark maroon dress. 
That glance decided me, for I had been before 
half hoping that he might ask me to go in his 
sleigh, and with a laugh, I sprang into James’s 
family conveyance, calling on Sophy not to 
“ stand there disputing all day.” 

“T’ll decide it,” exclaimed Rufus. “Tom, 
you drive Mary in my sleigh, and I’ll take a 
seat beside your sister ;” and handing Sophy in, 
he took a place beside her, as he said, and James 
gathering up his reins, we were soon on our way. 
I sat very erect indeed, for every time I leaned 
back, I feltan arm on the edge of my seat, where 
Rufus had laid it in the earnestness of his con- 
versation with James. 

We soon arrived at the edge of the ice, and 
leaving James to attend to the horses, proceeded 
to buckle on the skates. We had almost fin- 
ished the operation, when the other two came 
along, neither of them looking very well pleased. 
Mary at first refased to try the ice, preferring to 
stand and look at us. After considerable coax- 


ing, Tom gave up in despair, and joined his sis- 
ter and her husband; and all three of them 
glided over the smooth, hard ice, like swallows in 

Sophy skated, as she did everything else, 
with her whole heart, and I watched her with de- 
light, wondering if it would ever be possible for 
me, to accomplish the feats she was now per- 
forming. 

It had been considerable trouble to adjust my 
skates, but at last I had them on, and with Ru- 
fus’s assistance, tottered to my feet, and slipped 
and slided out on to the ice. After the first ten 
minutes, I found more courage, and when Mary, 
tired of standing alone on the shore, called him 
to assist her also, I made him Jeave me and go 
to her, trusting to my own skillto enable me to 
keep my feet. After getting on the ico, she 
seemed so frightened that he could not leave her, 
and giving her his hand, he started to take her 
across to where the others were. I stood look- 
ing after them for a short time, and then, feeling 
cold, attempted to reach the shore. I succeeded 
in getting about ten yards, when, feeling that I 
was losing my balance, I attempted to grasp a 
shattered old stamp, that rose some two or three 
feet above the surface of the lake ; but failing in 
my endeavor, I fell with violence, my hand 
striking the jagged points of the old tree, tearing 
my glove and cutting my hand in several places. 
It pained me considerably; and when Rufus 
came hurrying back, I was sitting on the unfor- 
tunate cause of the accident, wiping away the 
blood and picking out the pieces of decayed 
wood that had stuck in the flesh. 

He blamed himself much for having left me, 
and putting his arm round my waist, helped me 
tothe shore; then, after taking off my skates, 
he sat down beside me, and taking my poor 
hands, now trembling with pain, gently drew off 
the tattered remnants of kid, and, wiping off the 
stains, proceeded to tear his linen handkerchief in 
strips to bind it up with, apologizing all the 
time for his neglect and ness in leaving me 
alone so long. ' 

When the dressing was finished to his satisfac- 
tion, he proposed on returning home, as neither 
of us felt like going on the lake again. TI 
agreed to this, and after laying my glove 
where the party could find it, so as to account 
for our hasty departure, he helped me into his 
sleigh and we started on our homeward way. 

After riding a little while in silence, he sud- 
denly looked up, and with an anxiots ex- 
pression in his eyes, and ‘ah attempt at # 
smile, asked me to explain the cause of my 
recent coldness and evident displeasure. “I 
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am certain you would riot willingly hurt my 
feelings; without a good cause, and equally 
certain that that cause is now unknown to me. 
Perhaps I am now doing wrong, but if you 
knew how much your coldness has wounded 
my feelings and puzzled me, I feel sure you 
would forgive me and relieve my anxiety.” 
Here was a dilemma. [I could not tell the 
truth, and confess that my childish jealousy 
had caused such a display of ill-temper, nor 
did I like to refuse an answer to his earnest 
questions. Summoning courage at last, I 
said: ‘“‘ You gave me no reason to treat you 
so rudely. I should rather not say anything 
more about it, if you will forgive me, and I 
will promise never to be so unamiable again.’ 
He thanked me very warmly for my prom- 
ise, and taking my hand in his, gently loos- 
ened the bandages that were now becoming 
tight and painful. As he lifted me from the 
sleigh, he held me in his arms one moment and 
hurriedly whispered: ‘Will you give me as 
kind an answer, if I ask you another question 
this evening?’ I made him no answer, for 


my heart beat quick, and I felt dizzy with the 
rush of feeling that swept over me, and has- 
tily entering the house, sought my own room, 
and there gave way to the overpowering ex- 


citemert the events of the morning had caused. 

I knew very little of love or lovers; but 
there was something in Rufus’s manner, in the 
tone of his voice, and the touch of his hand, 
that convinced me my jealous fears about 
Mary were unfounded, and a silent voice kept 
whispering to my heart-mingled hopes and fears 
—hopes, that I might at last realize the love 
that had all my life been a want, leaving my 
heart empty and unsatisfied ; and fears, lest my 
wishes were misleading me, buoying me up, 
only to cast me back into a deeper sense of 
loneliness. Once I half resolved not to attend 
the party; but then the absurdity of such 
changeableness would cause so many remarks, 
that I resolved to go, but inwardly determined 
not to give Rufus any opportunity of renew- 
ing his conversation. 

Mary looked bewitchingly beautiful, as we all 
came down to be admired by her father and 
mother previous to putting on the cloaks and 
shawls, made necessary by the length of the cold 
ride before us; her blue ribbons became her 
well, and I thought I never saw anything more 
graceful than the movements of her exquisitely 
white arms, as she exultingly flourished a'bou- 
quet (procured for her by Tom with much trou- 
ble), before our admiring eyes, and bestowing 
animated thanks on the delighted giver. As 


Mrs. Page had expressed her opinion that 
* young girls needed no trinkets,” we wore no 
ornaments except the lace that trimmed our 
dresses, and the rich satin ribbon that looped up 
the short sleeves and also composed our sashes. 

When we arrived at Mr. Cameron’s, the 
rooms were fast filling with gaily dressed young 
belles and beaux, all talking and laughing, ap- 
parently come together to spend the hours as 
happily as possible. The young hostesses. 
glided round among the different groups, or 
welcomed the new comers with graceful, lady- 
like ease. They were slender, delicate looking 
girls, with gentle, sweet voices, mild blue eyes, 
and actual masses of light yellow hair, the 
heavy curls of which fell low over their white 
shoulders. So great was the likeness between 
them, that I gave up the hope of knowing them 
apart, and addressed them each as “‘Miss Cam- 
eron.” They wore white dresses, and broad, 
rich plaid ribbons, the latter to please the High- 
land taste of their father, who no sooner dis- 
covered that my parents were from the same 
country, than he showed me most marked atten- 
tion, drawing my arm through his own and lead- 
ing me round to examine the various beautiful 
pictures that adorned the walls, being almost 
entirely views of Scottish scenery, and most ex- 
quisitely painted. After wandering through the 
parlors, he led me into a pretty little room, a 
miniature conservatory, where the girls kept 
their birds and flowers. Here we found Mrs. 
Cameron, Sophy and Rufus, who were in deep 
discussion on the various merits of singing-birds 
in general and these in particular. I returned 
Rafas’s bow, and drawing my hand away from 
the arm that held it, began to examine the 
flowers, always objects of interest and pleasure 
tome. My mind was so taken up with the 
beanty of Grace and Katie’s pets, that I never 
knew the others had left the room;till I felt an 
arm round my waist, and heard Rufus whisper 
his rejoicings that they had gone. 

My first impulse was to go, too, but that ke 
would by no means permit; and first shutting 
the door, he led me toa seat and began to exam- 
ine my bandaged hand, the useless glove of 
which I carried in the other.: I scarcely knew 
how we commenced the conversation, but I 
found myself giving him a description of my 
lonely childhood, my longings for a companion 
or friend, and the pain my father’s ‘indifference 
had caused me. After describing my happiness 
at Mr. Page’s, and the new ideas of life I had 
formed, I found that I had ratheran inattentive 
listener; bat on attempting to withdraw my | 
band from his clasp, it was pressed closer, and 
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an.earnest, searching 
had never found the 


tone, and I answered, a little coolly, “No, nor 
ever expect to.” 

“ Forgive me,” he hastily answered, “‘ I meant 
not to wound your feelings, but some time ago 
I was informed that you were engaged to another. 
Subsequent circumstances strengthened that be- 
lief; and not until quite lately have I doubted 
the truth of the statement. I have now reason 
to think that it was quite false ; and if it is so, 
and your heart is still your own, Olive dearest,” 
and his voice sunk into a whisper, while I tried 
vainly to keep my hand from trembling, “ will 
you not let me be that dear friend, to sympa- 
thize in your joys and sorrows, to strew your 
path with the flowers you love so well, both 
imaginary and real, to guard and protect you, 
and evermore call you mine? and, dearest, in 
return, will you, can you, do you, love me ?” 

I trembled violently at hearing this sudden 
confirmation of what I had hardly dared to 
think could ever be possible, and to his anxious 
questions, could only reply with tears. He 
seemed much distressed ; and it was only after 
several attempts that I could command my 
voice sufficiently to tell him that I was not of- 
fended. The first question was still unan- 
swered; but he seemed perfectly satisfied, and 
drew me closely to his bosom, whispering kind, 
gentle words in my ear, and by his own calm 
joy, stilling my excitement. 

For a long, delightful hour, I sat thus clasped 
in his arms, listening to the sweet, loving words, 
that fell so refreshingly-on a heart pining for 
sympathy and love, and then the sounds of mer- 
riment recalled me to a sense of shame for re- 
maining so long from my friends. Smoothing 
my disordered curls, I prepared to leave the 
room ; but not until he had placed a lovely rose- 
bud in my hair, and gathered a little fragrant 
little bouquet for my hand, I mingled in the 
crowd, and soon recovered my self-possession, al- 
though my heart beat high and my cheeks burned 
every time I saw those expressive eyes following 
me with watchful tenderness. 

Now, when numerous ties bind my affections, 
and numberless. words of love are poured into 
my ears, I look back with strange emotion on 
that might when I first felt the joy of being 
loved, the happiness of listening to the vows of 
a heart allmyown. Rufus has kept his prom- 
ise faithfully; and I can truly say, my heart has 

felt no vacancy since it responded to his love. 


My father at first demurred a little to my 
marrying so young; but having taken @ great 
fancy to old Mr. Cameron, he could not refuse 
his intercession for his son’s happiness. He lives 
with us, and if my own childhood was made un- 
happy by his indifference, my children have no 
cause to complain on that score, as he devotes 
his whole time and attention to their studies and 
amusements. Tom and Mary were married at: 
the same time as ourselves, when the roses 
were in bloom. Mary told me all her treachery 
towards Rufus and myself, and penitently asked 
forgiveness for her deceit; she had her punish- 
ment in the slight coolness that was always ap- 
parent in his behaviour towards her. James and 
Sophy are even happier than they used to be, 
Mrs. Page’s fondest wishes being fulfilled in the 
possession of a grand-child, a handsome, unruly, 
fearless boy, a perfect terror to all peaceably 
disposed visitors; but in their eyes, the perfect 
one among children, never so happy as when, 
mounted before his father, he gallops along, 
screaming with delight, and urging him to make 
the “‘orse do faster.” 

My husband has gratified my taste for flowers, 
by scattering them profusely round our cottage, 
and filling my garden with the choicest kinds. 
The most beautiful roses fill my vases, peep in 
at the windows, and greet me wherever I turn, to 
say nothing of those that are so lovingly placed 
in my hair by gentle hands. 

I am quite a near neighbor of the Pages, and 
in our frequent calls on one apother, we often 
talk over my first visit to the country. 


THE LAST DROP. 
An old gentleman and lady ina back town, 
rode to the village both on one horse. After 
urchasing a few articles, and drinking Lea 
reely of whiskey, they concluded they woul 
return. The vi rs assisted the old lady:in 
mounting her horse behind her already intoxicat- 
ed husband, and they started for home; which 
was north of the village, about two miles 
through the woods. Their son, a lad sixteen 
ears of age, was watching with much anxiety 
‘or the return of his parents. About twelve 
o’clock at night, the old horse stood at the door, - 
bearing upon his back the old man, who was 
aroused from his dranken stupor by his son’s 
inquiry, “ Where is mother ?” 

“(, she’s on behind,” said the old man. 

The lad,, seeing the situation of his father, 
guessed his mother must have dropped off; so, 
after assisting his father into the house, he rode 
back in search of his mother, and found her 
about a mile from the house, fitsing in a mud 
hole up to her arms, and getting hold of her, 
said: “ Mother, are you hurt? Come, let us 
go home.” 

“No, I thank said 
nat another drop !"’—Michigan 


Even 
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glance, he asked me if I 
ideal of my childhood, the kind, loving friend, 
to take the place of all others. There was 
something that sounded like suspicion in his 
a 
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BY BR. G. DENIO. 


Away in the past, a picture I’ve traced, 

Which the changes of time have never effaced ; 
Those scenes of my youth, O whatever may come, 
I ne’er can forget thee, my own childhood’s home. 
A chain of bright memories still haunts the spot 
Where stood in my childhood, that dear little cot; 
Near the door of which wandered in beauty along, 
A clear winding stream, with its murmuring song. 


O never, while wandering the wide world o'er, 

Has a scene like that at our cottage door, 

Ere met my sight, but a strange thrill has come, 
And a yearning wish for my childhood’s home. 

Yes, often in fancy I see thee once more, 

And gaze on thy beauties so cherished of yore; 

While back to my heart like 4 wandering bird, 

Come thoughts of the past which within me are stirred. 


But those scenes and those days are past and afar, 

** Yet she'll live in the blaze of bright memory’s star—” 
For that dear little cot, with its murmuring rill, 

By thy soft rays illumined, seems lovelier still. 

But alas, those scenes will return nevermore, 

To us, as we linger on time’s dull shore; 

But the heart will still dream, wherever we roam, 

Of that dear sunny spot, our own childhood’s home. 


MADELINE, 


BY HARRIET A. DAVISON, 


Iw the pretty village of Mandulein, laying 
across the river Inn, which rushes towards the 
Tyrol from the glaziers of the high and verdant 
valley of Engadine, dwelt Adam Camogast and 
his daughter Madeline. Old Adam’s cottage 
stood near the bank of the river. There was 
but one cottage near, and that belonged to Pierre 
Guisolan, who lived there, with his daughter 
Marie and nephew Arnold. Werdenberg. At 
this time there was a feeling of bitter hatred, 
upon the part of Marie, towards her pretty neigh- 
bor, the cause of which was Marie’s cousin, Ar- 


nold Werdenberg. Both girls were beautiful, 
and the palm was given by some to one, and by 
some to the other, although the majority de- 
clared in favor of Madeline. 


Arnold loved Madeline, and was loved by her 
ja return, and he was also loved by Marie. Ar- 
nold had always lived with his uncle, and re- 
garded Marie in the light of a sister; but not so 
felt the young girl herself, and her heart was 
filled with rage and bitterness for her rival. Be- 
ing of a vindictive nature, she sought every 
opportunity of annoying Madeline. An oppor- 
tunity soon offered, which she made the most of. 
In the high and lovely valley of Engadine, stood 
the gloomy castle of Gardovall, on the rocks 
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above the village of Mandulein. There dwelt 
the arbitrary bailiff of Croire, who governed 
and judged in the name of the bishop of Upper 
Engadine. The chief delight of this man seemed 
to be to oppress all who came within his power. 
An act of justice was almost unheard of among 
his deeds, or, if he performed one, it was entirely 
counterbalanced by his tyranny afterwards ; and 
a good deed, done by him, was as much dreaded 
as an act of oppression. 

Marie Guisolan was standing at the door of 
the cottage, gazing listlessly across the waters of 
the Inn, which were hurrying onward, when this 
same wicked bailiff rode by. As he passed the 
cottage, he espied Marie, who looked uncom- 
monly lovely, as she stood in the doorway, half 
in lightand half in shade. Her beautiful hands 
hung listlessly before her, and the sun was liggs- 
ing up her bright brown hair and tinging one 
shoulder. With an exclamation or grunt of sat- 
isfaction, the bailiff dismounted and proceeded 


towards the door. He stood a moment contem- 
plating the girl, who had shrunk back in terror. 

“Aha! My pretty girl is timid, is she? Let 
me kiss you, my beautiful child.” And he ap- 
proached her ; but Marie drew still farther back, 
and suddenly flung the door to in his face. With 
one push of his powerful hand, the bailiff re- 
opened the door, and burning with rage, he 
sprang into the entry, and laid his hand any- 
thing but gently on her shoulder. “So, miss, 
you dare to refuse to let me kiss you—you, a 
serf! Well, well; we’ll see. You are the most 
beautifal maiden I have seen in any one of the 
villages, and you must come to my castle.” 

“‘ Not that,” pleaded Marie, with white lips. 

“T have said it. You must ceme. Ah, you 
are very beautiful. What is your name ?” 

“Marie Guisolan,” she answered. 

“ Well, my beautiful bird, I must have one 
kiss before I leave you, and you must prepare 
yourself, for, upon my return to my castle, I 
shall send my Kiss 
me, now.” 

Marie crouched aownaied put out her hands 
to keep the bailiff away, while she spoke. There 
was now a flush upon her cheek, and a glitter in 
her eye, which showed a desperate design. 

“Hearme. You think I am the most beau- 
tiful girl in the village; but you are wrong. In 
the next cottage above here, dwells Madeline 
Camogast, as beautiful as an angel. I ama 
fright, compared to her. Go see for yourself if 
what I tell you is not true, and etapa ing go 
to your castle—willingly.” 

“ More beautiful than yourself?” queried the 
bailiff, in astonishment. 
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“ Yes ; she is the most beautiful maiden in all 
Switzerland.” 

“By heavens! but you seem in earnest. I 
will satisfy myself; but remember, my sweet 
maiden, that if you have sent me on a wrong 
track, you will. have to pay dearly.” And so 
saying, he sprang upon his horse, and dashed 
away. A low laugh escaped Marie’s lips, and 
she exclaimed, clasping her hands together : 

“Now I shall be gloriously revenged !” 

“Upon whom?” asked her cousin Arnold, 
coming up in time to hear her words. 

“ Upon you,” she answered, quickly and sul- 
lenly, and walked into the house. 

On rode the bailiff, repenfing, at one moment, 
that he had let one lovely maiden slip, although 
only for the time, because another might be more 
logely ; the next, chuckling to himself, and 
gloating, in imagination, over his lovely prize. 
As he neared the cottage, he heard a sweet 
young voice, and he smiled grimly as he said: 

“ At least, there is a girl here, and it remains 
to be proved whether she be pretty.” 

He sprang from his horse, and unceremoni- 
ously entered the cottage and proceeded to the 
room from whence the voice seemed to issue. He 
paused on the threshold, overwhelmed with as- 
tonishment. 

“ By the Holy Virgin! I never dreamed of 
such beauty. The blessed Mary could not be 
more divinely lovely !” 

The exclamation caused Madeline to look up, 
and she sprang from her seat white with terror, 
when she saw who the intruder was. The bailiff 
gazed a moment longer, his eyes lingering ad- 
miringly over each charm of her he considered as 
already his own, Then, as an excuse, and not 
wishing to alarm her, he asked for a glass of 
milk, which she brought him. Having emptied 
the bowl, he placed it on the table, and, leaving 
the cottage, he bade Madeline watch for him, 
for he would come again. 

Madeline sank upon her knees. “ Great God, 
help me! What misery is coming now?” 

Shortly after, her father entered, and, struck 
with his child’s pale, anxious look, he demanded 
the cause. Tremblingly she told him, adding: 
“(O, father! his looks of admiration, and wick- 
edness, and promise to come again, make me 
fear a thousand things.” 

Even while she was speaking, a dozen of the 
bailiff’s men entered the room. 

“Our lord has sent us to bring Madeline 
Camogast to him.” 

Old Adam was filled with terror and rage, 
and his poor child sunk senseless on the floor. 
Inst as the captain gave orders to have Madeline 


lifted and borne off, Adam mustered courage to 
say: “ Tell your lord I will bring my child to 
him to-morrow. Sheis unable to go now.” 

As soon as the men had gone, Adam rushed 
from the cottage. 

The next day the sun rose, in unclouded splen- 
dor, and while the dew was still on the fields, old 
Adam went forth towards gloomy Gardovall, ac- 
companied by many friends as a train of honor. 
Madeline was dressed in her holiday attire, and, 
spite her paleness, she looked lovely. On the 
train moved, by the river side, into the castle gate. 
When the castellan saw the beautiful girl, he 
sprang down the steps of the castle to embrace 
the maiden in presence of all. But with a cry 
of “ Swiss, to the rescue!” Adam drew his sword 
and plunged it into the heart ofthe tyrant. Then 
the train of honor, and a large party of Swiss, 
who had been concealed, sprang forward, and, 
before the sun sunk, the castle of Gardovall was 
in ruins. 

Not long afterwards, Madeline and Arnold 
were united, and Marie Guisolan, overwhelmed 
with disappointment at the failure of her wicked 
design, silently left the village, and wandered 
far away across the mountains, where her bad 
deed was unknown, and there remained, her 
vanity being gratified by being the most beau- 
tiful maiden.of all. 


TURNING THE CENT. 

“Now, ’Bimalech,” said Mr. Slow, gravely, 
the night before Abimalech went to town to try 
his fortune as clerk in his uncle’s grocery store, 
“Now, ’Bimalech, you are gwine out into the 
world, and I want to impress a lesson onto you. 
Here is a cent, you see,”—holding the coin up 
to the admiring gaze of the boy, who began to 
dream of untold riches“ a cent of the U. 8. A. 
currency, dated 1815, which I shall give to you 
asa memento, Now I want you to take this ’ere 
cent—not quite yet”—said he, as if anxious to 
hold on to it as long as possible, when the boy 
attémpted to take take this cent, and when 
temptation comes over you to spend it, take it 
out, and turn it over just so, and look at it, and 
then put it into your pocket agin, and move right 
along, and that are eent’ll be saved. By turning 
cents over, other cents may be saved—that’s the 
way. Save ’em up till you get a dollar; then 
put the dollar into the bank, and that’s safe, 
And when you git with folks that dresses bet- 
ter’n you, and you want to buy new clo’es or a 
new hat, take out your cent and look at it, and 
turn it over just so, and look at your clo'es, or 
your hat, and say to yourself, ‘I guess that are 
will do a little longer,’ and that'll give you ideas 
of economy, that’ll make a respectable man of 
yom. and a useful member of society. And then 

ime-by you'll be rich, and—and—and—and die, 
and have a gravestun full of virtues.” ‘ 

Abimalech ‘took the cent, and his father’s in- 
janction, and went out into the world to make 
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By ANNE KERMODE.. 


He died—not in his native land, ; 

With the friends he loved around him; 

‘But far away on a foreign shore, 

With none to smooth his passage o’er . 
«|» The river dark before him. 


ad Beckoned him far away ; 
He smiled—and followed them up on high 
‘To regions far beyond the sky, ' 
To dwell in endless day. 


_, Whey made his grave “heath the shady trees 
On the banks of the calm Lake Erie; 
And gently smoothing his dark, brown hair, 
“They mournfully, sadly, laid him there 
‘ 


CONVENT BRIDE 


a 


BY E. ALMY, 


. Cure Hurst was about to die; he lay upon 
a luxurious couch, watching, with an expression 
of intense pain, the countenance of the physician 
as he;counted the beatings of his pulse, which 
waa to determine the length of his mortal being. 
With a hollow moan his eyes closed, large tears 
coursing down his hollow cheeks, as. the doctor 
gave no hopes of his life after sunrise. 

_It was now nine, o’clock of the evening, the 
winds howled in sad, notes without, sending the 
rain in a deluge against the window ; ever and 
anon the heavy peals of thunder shook the dwell- 
ing, while the lightning glared through the thick 
folds.of the massive curtains. It was a fearful, 
night todie. A shaded light burnt npon the 
table, leaving the features of the dying man in 
shadowy ghastliness. The outlines of his form 
beneath the covering, as he lay straight and mo; 
tionless, gave indications of manly proportions of 
height and breadth ; his bared arm that lay pas- 
sive as the doctor had placed it, showed strong 
muscular formation ; his hand was fair, and on 
one finger sparkled a diamond ring. His dark 
hair, slightly sprinkled with gray, lay in glossy. 
Waves over an upusyally bread, high brow. Firm 
and white his teeth shone throngh his pallid lips 
aa they parted to give vent to the struggles of in- 
ward emotion. Clide, Hurst. was dying in the 

prime of life ; it cost him bitter pangs of regret 
to yield .thus early to the fell, destroyer.. The 
physician sas, by, the table, shading his face with 
his hand; be too lamented the inevitable death 
by all the lnxugies 
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that ensure comfort and afford pleasure to the. 
refined intellectual epicure, 
_Clide Hurst was a bachelor ; he was dying 


rons alone, only his domestics him; he 


was wealthy, broad lands were his, and a costly . 
mansion stored with art, usefulness, and ease ; 


_.,| these were to be disposed of within a few hours. 
. ..| The doetor waited his orders, before calling his 
_,| household to his bedside. 


Clile Hurst was strong even in death ; his 


| emotion had passed, he unclosed his eyes, and 


gave orders in a clear, distinct voice, which the 
doctor hurried to execute. With eyes red from 


| excess of weeping, his faithfal secretary and 


nurse came to his bedside to watch and fulfil his 
last wishes, for he was dearly beloved by his 
household. While the nurse bathed his brow 
and moistened hts parched lips, he dictated his 
will to the secretary, in presence of the doctor. 
Clide Hurst had one male friend, and one only 
relative, a female, Lloyd Mortimer had been the 


.| friend of his bosom from youth to manhood, 


partner of his joys and sorrows, of his troubles 
abroad and solitary hours at home, yet never had 
Clide spoken of this relative, Ida Hurst, his 
niece, daughter of a beloved sister, ruined and 
dead, her child reared in a convent. 

To these two individuals Clide Hurst left his 
heritage, if they were united in matrimony before 
his death. Messengers were despatched through 
storm and darkness to summon these persous to 
his deathbed. 

Three hours of weary watching had 
Lloyd Mortimer stood by the side of his friend ; 
their hands clasped in vows of eternal friendship’ 
and fidelity, Lloyd Mortimer might have been 
taken for a brother of Clide Hurst, so much did 
he resemble him in height and features ; his 
manly form shook with uncontrollable emotion 
as he listened to the last testimony of friendship 
from his dying friénd ; pressing his lips’ to ‘his 
brow, he promised faithful obedience to his wish. 

A female closely veiled knelt opposite, the left 
arm of the dying man circled her form as a shield 
of protection in her utter loneliness. Her face 
was buried in the covering, while convulsive - 
sobs and moans shook the trembling form of Ida 
Hurst. These two were alone, then came the 
minister and household to witness the marriage 
ceremony of Lloyd Mortimer and Hurst ; 
two, with no previous knowledge of each other’s 
existence, were pronounced man and wife. “It 
but an awful 


| 
An angel band that were hovering round : 
6 
form imposed by a dying man, & sacrifice on the 
altar of friendship. : 
Clide Hurst was ready to die, he pressed the 
shrinking bride to his bosom, murmured a few 


words of éfidearment, and bade the mtrée lead 
her to her mother’s suite of rooms. 

“The morhitig sun shone not on ‘tlie form of 
* Clide ‘Hurst. Amid the rattling stot, “in ‘the 
darkness of night, reclining on the bosoin of his 
friend, his spirit had taken flight; ‘in a darkened 


LETTER FROM LLOYD MORTIMER TO ald 
VERNON. 

My pean Preene,—In my last I gave you 
an account of the untimely death of 1 my invalua- 
ble friend. I will not trouble you again with a 

of my unmitigated sorrow ; dark is the 
earth even yet, without the twin spirit of my 
soul. I told you also of my singular marriage 
with the niece of my friend and, the consequent 
heritage. Without considering the binding quali- 
ties of my new relationship, I gave promise to 
join you in the Eastern tour. , But you will find, 
my dear Pierre, if you are ever fortunate enough 
to get a wife, that a Benedict is not a bachelor. 
I say fortunate, because at this moment I am the 
happiest of men,—aside from my great sorrow— 
and would willingly renounce any project, how- 
ever brilliant in anticipation, if the fair hand of 
my. darling Ida was raised against it. 

I know you will be delighted with the romance 
of my courtship, aside from the) veil that sur- 
rotnds it. Of course I stand deeply criminated 
in not paying timely devoirs to my charming 
bride ; but I did not feel at liberty to claim her 
as part of the heritage without her special com- 
mission, I considered mryself as her protector, 
nothing more ; it was sufficient if my body was 
bountifully provided for with no restraint upon 
her time or wishes. All this I left with the secte- 
tary, believing he understood such matters better 
than myself. 

My wife was the last person that occupied my 
thoughts ; indeed I knew not who or what I had 
married, except she was the niece of my hina 
and strange to say, I did not care to 
blinded was I with sorrow; even if Mrs. to. 
mer had bestowed her most fascinating smiles 
upon me, I feel as if I should have repelled her 
advances: fortunately for my repose she was 

modest, and belonged to the convent, and 
‘ore liked seclusion. 

‘Ida was closely veiled during the marriage 
ceremony, and I do not remember of having a 
desire to see her face, so overwhelmed was I with 
Madam Teil led her from the room, and 

saw no more of iny wife, and forgot almost the 

existence of Mrs. Mortimer, who occupied the 
tice formerly her ‘mother's, in the north 


‘ 


‘is after Clide’s own heart, large and elegant, 
with nearly fifty spactots rods, beside the culi- 
nary department, all furnished as magnificently 
as his own refined taste ever siggested. 
The reception of your letter, which. contained 
your anticipated journey, inviting me to joim you 
in the pilgrimage, I received ‘aboat three months 
after the death of Clide. It awoke me to life 


‘again, for I seemed buried With iny friend. I 


felt I must spon change the scene, or I should 
indeed join him in the tomb. I made immediate 
preparation, and after artanging my own affairs, 
I summoned my secretary and was about giving 
orders during my absence, after stating that I 
was about leaving for two or three years, when I 
was arrested by the rather peculiar and scornful 
look of said secretary. He isa man of fifty, has 
been in the service of Clide.many years, he has 
an eye for a bargain and § hand for business, and 
is honorable withal, in the strictest sense of 
honor. I returned his look with a “ Well, sir.” 
“T beg your pardon,” he said, in a sharp, sarcas- 
tic tone ; “ would it not be well for you to inform 
Mrs. Mortimer of your intentions ? She is of age, 
and might be interested in the choice of her dis- 
posal.” Here Was thiimderbolt. I felt it, and 

staggered a little ; sure I am that I grew pale, to 
be so politely informed that I had a wife, whom 
I had forgotten ‘and neglected. “Mrs. ‘Morti- 
mer I’ I repeated rathér laconically, smoothing 
my beard. I was about denying all clait to’ Mts. 
Mortimer, and shaking off the yoke at orite, 
since I must consult that tady, but honor forbade, 
yet very strangely “Mrs. Mortimer” soundéd in 
my ears for the first tite. 

"I think I bowed to the rather amused seere- 
tury twice, for teaching me thartied mtin’s 
daty. I wrote a hasty, polite note to Mrs. Mor- 
timer, introducing myself by letter, telling her 
my arrangement, and saying that I would call on 
her ladyship previdus to my departure, wiifch 
the secretary received and delivered. 

“Mrs. Mortimer!” surely my eats tiust be 
echoes, so many times did that name repeat it- 
self. I tried to impress myself with ‘the impor- 
tance of my matrimonial relationship, but it inter- 
fered with my plan. Must I stay at home and 
play the Indies’ man? NotI; fong’ ago I’had 
passed that age of folly. Women were’ well 
enough, bat I did not care for them. ’ Clide, my 
friend, my life, ‘thy joy, my spirit, and soul; hé 
was my all, bitinever loved Ia being like im ; 
What was wonian’s love compared to his? No, it 
was evident I could never'love he wai iny 
al I sink ‘again in ‘and wept aftesh. 


| floor north, tiéver If Cohtact. The house 
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Yet above my groans thng the of Mrs. 
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Mortimer. Ida was his niece, that was a comfort; 
she might—perhaps she might possess a spark of 
his spirit, that would be joy again. But no ; she 
was only a woman, a child, how eould her small 
soul hold.a ray of the divine love of Clide? Still 
the echo ef “Mrs. Mortimer ” made me reflect, 
and thus at last I was brought to think of her. 
I rubbed my stupid brow, and tried to, kindle a 
fire on the cold altar of my: heart. 

How should I present myself to my wife? 
should I give her the kiss she ought to have had 
three months ago? what excuse could I render 
for not even recognizing her existence? Was 
she pretty, and foolish ? or ugly, and sensible ¢ 

It was an ugly affair. I had much rather my 
secretary had confined himself to his own profes- 
sion, What right had he to interfere between 
man and wife, making a disturbance, when we 
never had had the least difficulty —it was an un- 
pardonable offence. 

I did wish heartily I had been introduced to 
Mrs. Mortimer at least, during our honeymoon, it 
was so awkward, staring at one’s wife for the first 
time and then, not. being positive whether it was 
indeed the person you had married, or her cham- 
berwaid. 

‘How would she receive me? blushing like a 
peony, chiding me for neglect? or with tones of 
gentle entreaty ? or would she frown and banish 
me altogether? I hoped so; indeed I did ; then 
I should glory in single blessedness forever, with 
no earth love between the spirit love of my im- 
mortal friend. Now, more than ever, I con- 
demned hasty marriages—yet this, was it not 
Clide’s dying wish? I bowed my spirit to his 
will, and tried to seem a married man. 

I dreaded an interview with Mrs. Mortimer. 
If I could have escaped with honor I should 
now have been with you. It was nearly sunset 
before I ascended the stairs leading to her apart- 
ments, guided by the secretary. I think I looked 
like a person going to execution; I felt so at 
least, yet I hadn’t a doubt but what I should 
join you on the morrow, and this would be my 
farewell to Mrs. Mortimer. 

I think my heart palpitated audibly as I was 
bowed into my lady’s room, and left alone with 
the rather loud introduction of “ Mr. Mortimer, 
Mrs. Mortimer; your husband, madam ; your 
wife, sir.” What a farce! Good heavens ! Could 
‘Mrs. Mortimer be leme, or foolish? she did not 
rise to meet me, but sat motionless behind the 
window curtain, with only her skirts and feet 
visible. I thought 
shave liked a peep at her face, but that she was 
careful to conceal, and I was far too haughty to 


ask a woman the privilege of gazing at her, even 


feet delicate, and should . 


though she were my wife. If Mrs. Mortimer was 
a fool, so much the better. If she had no man- 
ners I should not be her instructor, so I began 
to converse incog. ‘Politely begging her pardon 
for intruding, I stated my reasons, and inquired 
if I could serve her in any respect before leaving. 
Mrs. Mortimer made no reply, so I proceeded. to 
express my regret that a hasty union had placed 
her perhaps in an unhappy position, then, out.of 
the great generosity of my heart I dilated on ber — 
entire freedom, giving her all the privileges of a 
maiden, disclaiming all right to restrain her ac- 
tion, and begged she would be as happy as pos- 
sible, Ah, Pierre, I felt myself a noble fellow 
jast then, for setting such an example for Ays- 
bands! My wife should have her own will, No 
voice said yea or nay, but the curtain trembled, 
and I thought I heard a faint sob. Being in no 
mood for a scene, and justified in my proceed- 
ings by the stupidity of Mrs. Mortimer, I pre- 
pared for exit, bidding the pretty feet good night 
in a gentle, manly manner, closing the door.ef 
her apartment softly behind me. And now that 
this first marriage duty had been performed and 
Iwas safe in my bachelor hall again, I was 
ready to depart on the morrow, congratulating 
myself that no opposition was raised. 

But Pierre, my dear fellow, did your conscienge 
ever rise upguddenly, as you were about eating 
your supper, perhaps tossing your soul on meun- 
tain billows, until you fell prostrate, dizzy and 
sick with conviction, strong as heaven’s light, 
that you were guilty of a base act, perpetrated 
against some one, perhaps a dear friend. dead or 
living it matters not, if the spirit rises like a re- 
proaching ghost? So to me came the noble 
spirit of my friend, filling my soul with anguish, 
causing me to rise hastily from my evening re- 
past, and sending me in deep humiliation to 
meditate in solitude. 

I sat bowed in sorrow in the library of Clide, 
while his ample spirit filled the room. I had 
wronged my friend, neglected his only cherge. 
Was it for this he had given me his wealth 
I selfishly enjoyed, while the rightful heir wept 
alone in misery? I knew it was a sob I heard ; 
she too wept for Clide, How my stoical indiffer- 
ence must have sounded in her ears! and I, the 
pretended friend of her uncle’s? and I totreat 
her thus, and then abandon her? She was 
young, timid, reared in a convent, what did abe 
know of the manners of the world? No wonder 
she hid herself and wept. Poor child! I mnst 
have seemed like a wild beast to her! How 
roughly I harangued her, as if she had been the 
most designing woman. No wonder she did pot 
speak, I insulted her woman’s nature. God for- 
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give me; I am not fit for companionship, so long 
have I nursed my selfish feeling. 

The moon filled the room with a sad, pale 
light, and I knew ‘the spirit of Clide was there 
in jadgment over me. In my love for him I had 
abused the pledge of his love for me ; how could 
T regain his favor? ‘Tears of contrition rained 
down my cheeks, and when I cried “O, my 
friend, light of my soul, smile upon the selfish 


_ Gy of thy friend, and let his spirit again hold 


sweet converse with thine,” I heard a sigh which 
T almost believed was the spirit of Clide in an- 
swer. I sat breathless with my face toward the 
window, almost expéeting to see his shadow 
pass, one moment of suspense, followed by ano- 
ther sigh so mournful that I was startled. I 
@rose quickly and turned to the spot whence the 
sound proceeded, and came in contact with a 
white figure closely veiled. I uttered an excla- 
Mation, and stretched out my hand te see if it 
‘were tarnigible. Without a sound it retreated to- 
watd the door as if to elude me. I sprang for- 
‘ward and gently seized the figure, which proved 
flesh by the touch. Again that same heart- 
breaking sob sounded behind the veil, and so 
violently trembled the former that the floor ap- 
peared to quiver beneath my feet. ‘ Speak to 
me,” I said, and drew her closer, for I knew it 
was my wife. Then she broke fogh in the most 
an@ntrollable grief, throwing herself on the 
sofa, and burying her face in the pillow. 

‘Like a penitent husband as I was, forgetting 
all my own selfish anticipations, I knelt by her 
side and implored forgiveness, alleging my deep 
grief as the cause of my neglect of her and of my 
departure. Good Heavens! was Mrs. Mortimer 
dumb or obstinate 4, Not a word could I obtain ; 
though I entreated her to speak to me, her sobs 
only increased; how I came in possession of her 
hand, I know not, but the soft, delicate touch 
thrilled my pulse. By the pale moonlight I saw 
the ring of Clide upon her finger. It was our 
wedding ring. I remembered now I hurriedly 
placed it there on that fearful night, and forgot 
it a soon. I pressed the ring to my lips, and 
the‘hiand, until it grew cold beneath my burning 
Kisses. The trembling form was still. O how 
ligbt and perfect was that childish form as I 
lifted it in my arms and bore it to the open win- 
@ow. I pressed her head to my throbbing heart, 
uh kissed the sacred veil before lifting it from 
ber face. But susp was growing torture, I 
removed the veil between us. Pierre, did you 
ever see & perfect angel? No; of course you 
over did—you never saw my wife. It is only in 
her you can behold seraphic beauty. I satik in 
the window seat weaker than a child, weeping 
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over the very loveliness I gazed upon so tenderly. 
This then, was the angel I had scorned. Never 
had I seen features so perfect, complexion of 
such purity. I did not call her back to life, I 
only gazed enraptured. Luxuriant dark curls 
fell over her polished brow and neck below her 
waist, long lashes fringed her lids, and every 
feature was perfect as a star, and they were 
Clide’s—the same classic mould, softened and 
refined to the most delicate formation. Her 
parted lips revealed the most perfect gems. The 
cool evening air brought her to life again. She 
opened her eyes with a start; I kissed her again 
and again, calling her the spirit of Clide; her 
silent tears bathed my cheek. _Théen I won her 
name, and drew from her an opinion of my un- 
gracious self. She did not blame me, only she 
was glad I loved her at last. Ida sealed my for- 
giveness with a kiss,—and so the astern tour 
proved but a bachelor’s dream. You may be 
sure I thanked my secretary very sincerely for 
the lesson he gave me, and rewarded him by 
taking Mrs. Mortimer entirely to myself. Though 
reared in a convent, she is the most charming 
and delightful companion, wise as Minerva, 
beautifil as Venus. But, my dear fellow, I'am 
giving you a tremendous letter. I close with 
this advice: if ever you marry, be sure you have 
as early an introduction to your wife as possible, 
especially if she is a convent bride. Adieu. 
Yours, Mortimer. 


COMPOSERS. 

Paesiello could only compose in bed, and 
Cimarosa’s muse never inspired him unless in 
the midst of aglense and mirthful crowd. The 
historian Mezerai had contracted the habit of 
writing by candle-light, and could not dispense 
a it even in tae clearest day and hottest month 

thought and wrote 
fal length length on his while the 
great jurist, Cujas, wrote all his works | 
prostrate on his stomach. Guido Reni found 
impossible to handle his brush unless attired in 
magnificent ap apparel j and Haydn himself de- 
clared he found composition difficult unless he 
wore on his finger the ring given him by Freder- 


ick II. Maturin, the poet, always a wafer 
on his forehead, between his e ws, while 
writing ; Na leon used to mutilate the sides of 


his arm-chair with his pén-knife ; and the read- 

ers of Glover’s ballad of ‘Admiral Hosier’s 

Ghost,” would never divine that it was com 

while the unconscious author destreyed with his 

cane @ magnificent bed of ie, to the ho 

its fair ownef, Lady" ‘Temple. of 
lusic. 


ence of navigation in proportion ‘as t 

ed the knowledge of the stars—so, in order to 
steer our 


course wisely through the sons of life, 
hearts upon the more sublime 
and distant dbje of heaven.: 
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A vision is passing before me, 
°Tis a vision of beauty and grace; 
A form that was one of the fairest, 
And a beautiful, radiant face. 


Boft locks that were flowing o'er shoulders ® 
As pure and as white as the snow; 

And theeks that would vie with the roses, 
With lips like the ruby’s red glow. 


A step that was one of the lightest, 
And a voice that was music to hear; 
Clear as the tones of a silver bell 
As it fell on the listening ear. 


© this vision, twill haunt me forever, 
While memory has power to recall 
A being so fair and so lovely, 
Which once did my epirits enthrall. 


But, alas, the fairest fade early, 

And those whom we cherish and love, 
Too pure for aught that is earthly, 

Are conveyed by the angels above— 


To bloom in the garden of heaven, : 
To dwell with the happy and blest; @ 

Near the peaceful shore of life’s river, 
Where the weary forever may rest. 


+ 


AUNT DEBBY, 


BY MRS. M. E. ROBINSON, 


I trKep to look at the placid face of Deborah 
Hedge. She was a staid Quaker matron, an- 
swering to the familiar appellation of “ Aunt 
Debby.” Every child in the neighborhood 
knew her, being daily recipients of her bounty 
in the shape of seed-cakes, tarts, and apples, of 
which she kept a never failing supply. My 
father lived near the Hedge Farm, and my fre- 
quent visits are souvenirs of some of the happiest 
hours of my life. Her unruffled serenity, quiet 
benevolence, and unostentatious goodness, at- 
tracted me. Her voice was soft in its every ca- 
dence, and her musical “thee” and “thou” I 
loved to hear. She not only preached, but 
practised ; a fact that even in my younger days 
I thought very extraordinary. 


_ . But patience was Aunt Debby’s cardinal vir- 


tue. Under the most trying cireumstances, she 
never manifested that fretfulness and irritability 
so common, to the human family. If a woman 
ever did have her good nature put to the test, 
Deborah Hedge was surely that woman. I will 
tell you why: She was a living impersonation 
of method, order, and exsetness. Everything 


had a place and was kept in it. You could see 
your face in the glistening tin ranged upon the 
white shelves. Not a stray leaf, nora straw, nor 
a bit of dirt the size of a pin-head, could be de- 
tected on the unspotted floor. Her transparent 
windows ignored dust; it didn’t offer to stick to 
them. She had no regular or irregular periods 
of “‘cledning up,” turning of things wrong side 
out, which have such a tendency to put to flight 
those of the masculine gender ; but each day had 
its apportioned duties, which were inexorably 
discharged. An air of unchanging repose 
reigned over the house, Nothing was missing 
when it was wanted, although nothing seemed to 
be doing, or going to be done. Aunt Deborah 
did not depend on the co-operation of servants. 
They could not be brought to that state of per- 
fection satisfactory to such an embodiment of 
neatness. Falling far short of her standard, she 
dispensed with their help altogether, a method 
enabling her to suit herself in every department, 

Now let me say a few words respecting David 
Hedge, Aunt Debby’s consort. He was cer- 


tainly the best natured man I ever saw. A ge- 


nial smile played over his broad face from morn- 
ing till night, while his words seemed to well. 
up from a great fountain of good will to all men. 
I don’t believe he had an enemy in the world; 
and yet, for Mil this, he had a failing that proved 
a heavy trial to his wife. He was unconsciously 
careless, both in his dress and habits, placing a 
very insignificant value on the ways of “ partic- 
lar” people. It didn’t make the least difference 
to him whether he ate off a plate or the table ; 
whether he wore slippers or ran round in his 
socks; whether he went bare-headed or wore a 
hat; whether his wristbands were white, gray, 
or black; or whether he sat in a chair or a dirt- 
barrel. It was all the same to him, providing 
that he felt comfortable. As to the ways and 
means of bringing this desirable end about, he 
was wholly indifferent. How these opposites 
happened to come together, was a wonder 
to everybody; in this particular, they were no 
more alike than heat and cold. Line upon 
line, precept upon precept, had been delivered to 
the transgressor, In every instance he promised, 


amendment, to forget it as soon as the words. 


were out of his mouth. He bore rebuke with 
such exemplary humility, appearing to realize 
his short-comings, at times, quite as vividly as 
Aunt Debby, that she had not the heart to 
chide him very severely, , Remonstrance, in her 


own mild way, was the ‘Worst form of scolding. 


resorted to. 
David had a strong attachment for tobacco. 
If a spittoon was handy, he used that; if pot, 
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the floor. He didn’t seem to experience a sin- 
@le prick of conscience at a sight of the dark- 
looking spots on the tidy door-stone, or the sus- 
picious quids that he pashed under a chair to 
hide from the keen-sighted Deborah. 

will thee use the nasty stuff, David 
ste said, after one of these unavailing operations. 
“Doesn’t thee sée what work thee makes of 
my kitchen? Look there, and there, and there.” 

“Why, Debby, dear, the spots are almost 
dried up. They wont do the least hurt. Thee 
givest thyself a great deal of trouble.” 

And as usual in such cases, the mop was put 
im requisition, while David entered the pantry to 
get alunch. In disposing of the good things he 
found there, he broke a tumbler, cracked a tea- 
cup, dropped some butter, and spilt a bowl of 
milk. In his eagerness to stop the progress of 
the fluid, he took a milk-strainer and sopped it 
up, concealing the cloth in the churn. In doing 
this, he unconsciously stepped on the butter, 
leaving, at every tread, a greasy mark on the 
scoured boards. Assured that damages were 
all repaired, he flang the fragments of glass out 
of the window, wiped the two knives he had 
used on a clean table cloth, in which was wrap- 
ped a loaf of bread, put the injured tea-cup be- 
hind some tall articles on the highest shelf, and 
on tip-toe proceeded to the sitting-toom, where 
he spread himself on a lounge, with the most in- 
nocent look in the world. 

Aunt Debby looked resigned, but sober, as 
she came out of the pantry, an hour after, and 
tracked the incorrigible, by the butter, to his 
retreat, where he pretended to be asleep. But 
he was not quick enough; she saw the paper 
drop and his eyes suddenly close. 

“ How could thee be so careless, David ?” she 
said, reproachfully. 

“Did thee speak, Debby?” he responded, 
opening his visuals, and yawning, as if just 
aroused from a nap. 

“Don’t make believe, David; it isn’t right,” 
continued the matron, shaking her head. “ Thy 
heedlessness has laid me ont half a day’s work, 
Why can’t thee be more careful, I wonder? If 
thee had to keep things clean, thee wouldn’t be 
spilling and dropping round so.” 

““ What is thee talking about, Debby ?”’ asked 
the detected Quaker, elevating his feet to cut off 
the scrutinizing glance of his questioner. 

“ Look at thy boots.” 

' David wasn’t more than 4 minute obeying 
this reasonable request. 

“What in the world is it, Debby?” he 
queried, eyeing his soles dubiously. 

“Batter.” 


“But how could it get on there? I declare, 
Debby, I’m sorry enough !” 

“Thee always says so; but if thee really 
was, thee’d do better. I found the butter, what 
thou hasn’t brought in here, on the pantry floor. 
I am sure thee dropped it, David.” The evil- 
doer had to own up, and to show contrition, 
helped his wife scrape French chalk over the un- 
lucky spots on the bright carpet, feeling all the 
time that it was labor thrown away. Aunt 
Debby laughed at his awkward movements. 
“‘T’ll finish the rest, David, if thee’ll make a fire 
for me,” she said, as he rose from his knees, 
with the remark oa “there wouldn’t be a spot 
in sight by morning.” 

A little suspicious that the matron had some 
cause for complaint, he complied: with obliging 
alacrity. She was sorry she asked his assist- 
ance. The fire was made, to be sure; but he 
had dropped shavings all the way from the 
shed to the stove, scattered the ashes about lib- 
erally, and a portentous crack announced that he 
had set on the tea-kettle to heat without filling 
it. That was the way Mr. Hedge helped Aunt 
Debby; the trouble he made overbalanced the 
good hedid. 

At supper-time a tea-cup was missing. The 
thrifty housekeeper knew it was in place in the 
morning, for she had carefully counted the set. 
Not finding it, she appealed to ‘David, who was 
generally supposed to be the author of any acci- 
dent that transpired. That worthy evaded her 
inquiries awhile, not wishing to be in disgrace 
again that day. 

“ Thee knows where the cup is, or thee would 
look me in the face. Why can’t thou be honest 
and tell me all about it?” resumed his fair tor- 
mentor. 

“Thee does beat the Dutch, Debby, about 
finding me out! It seems, verily, as though 
thy eye was everywhere. I cracked the cup 
and put it on the top shelf, out of thy sight, 
thinking thou wouldn’t miss it. But I’ll putty 
it for thee, Debby,” said the good natured de- 
linquent, patting Deborah’s dimpled chin, and 
laying his broad palm on her shoulder. 

Mistaken David! Not miss it! The gentlest 
hand couldn’t take up and lay down the smallest 
article, but she would diseover it. Nobody 
moved anything belonging to her, without being 
detected. And to think that she wouldn’t miss 
a tea-cup! Pretty certain that he should soon 
be called upon to account for the tumbler, he 
acknowledged the breakage on the spot,, assur- 
ing the thoughtful Debby “‘ that he’d' look out 
another one didn’t slip out of his fingers so 
strangely” That lady stiiled, tneaningly, and 
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‘taped awey to prepare the cream for churning, 
while the tumbler-breaker, butter-dropper, aad 
oup-hider went off, whistling, flattering himself 
that. his crosses were over for that day,,, 13 

What sailed the churn? It acted. strangely, 
the crank refusing to turn one way or the other. 
‘Singular! Ithad always begn a well-behaved 
churn, bringing golden butter in fifteen, and 
sometimes ten minutes. Aunt Debby took off 
the lid and looked in. Something very much like 
cloth was wound around the interior arrange- 
ments, naturally stopping their action. It came 
out as quick as it wentin. Her milk-strainer! 
discovery, truly! And more, a quantity of 
sand that David had wiped up with the remain- 
ing fluid, was distributed gencrously through the 
did not promise to 
improve it. . 

Aunt Debby, was ready to. ery, ‘Was ever 
woman so afflicted? She might have felt vexed, 
but she looked only grieved—sorry that $0 much 
must be thrown away through spmebody’s care- 
lessness.. Knowing the churn had been. left 
thoroughly sweet and clean, she had not thought 
‘it. necessary to inspect it. very minutely. While 


she stood lamenting her loss, the transactor of 
this newly-discovered piece of mischief walked 
into the room, Comprehending it all at one 


look, he ignobly tried to back out unperceived. 
But Aunt Debby saw him. She pointed to the 
open churn, and the dripping cloth, without a 


“There ! if I didn’t forget to take that out !” 
he exclaimed. 
“Dayid,, thee tries me!” was her simple 


reply. 

“I declare, Debby—”. But his assevergtion 
was cut short by a loud scream outside. 

Husband and wife ran to the door, Their only 
child, a boy of six, sat on the ground, crying, 
and pressing his bare foot, which was wounded 
by a piece of glass. 

ff, Where has thee been to find glass 1” asked 
the mother, inspecting the cut, 

Jimmy sap slong enough 
to tell. 

_ Where did thee. pus the broken tambler‘#”” 
she added, tarning to the silent Hedge. 

Blung it out of the window.” 

Q, David, how could thee! And. the child 
‘Tuaning sbout without shoes!” 
didn’t think, Debby! Imeant—” 
never thinks till afterward,” she inter- 
rupted, im 9 tone of gentle reproach, taking the 
boy in her arms, and carrying him info the house. 
is wonderfully. patient! Six times 
‘today! Imust be blockhead to pester her 


sq,” mused David, half a mind to go to bed at 
once to avoid any additional misdeeds. Yet 
when he did) go, reader mine, mentally deter- 
mined to practise some of his good wife’s care- 
fulness at the first opportunity, his hat fompd a 
resting-place in a pan of meal in the sink-room, 
his cravat fell from the bureau where he had 
flung it, into a wash-bowl nearly full of water, 
while his nicely-brushed coat, black pants, tidy 
vest, and muddy boots, made one lump on the 
carpet. Then in the morning he slopped more 
‘water than he put on his face, finishing by, using 
aclean towel for a floor-cloth, and his pocket 
handkerchief for a boot-cleaner. 

Now does anybody think I was rash in assert- 
ing that Aunt Debby’s patience was put to a se- 
vere test, or that her disposition was most un- 
mistakably dowe-like? The day in, her life I 
have tried to describe was but @ fair specimen of 
every day; yet the same quiet endurance and 
long sufferance makes her memory pleasant to 
think upon. Would there were fewer orarnd 
and more Debbys.. 


= 
A NEW ZEALAND LADY.. 

A young gentleman who left Preston in Eng- 
land above four ago, thus writes home from 
Wandanui, in Zealand, toafriend:~ 

“‘Needlewomen are much wanted in a 
capacity; in the first and most i 
wives, in the on etc. ‘Au 

oung men shou marry re emigrating. 
om who come out here form matrimonial 
connections with the natives. My pumnepine 
native, and, though Seidesninfemen her 
*jon ig not more fair than black—in plain dl 
guage, she is a woman of color, the exact shade 
Soptonching much nearer to polished brown pa- 
peror mahogany than else I can re- 
Conan She cannot s ish, and is 
much addicted to what you ‘vould eal call smoking, 
but what she elegantly terms kai tupeka—An- 
glice, food tobacto. hair hangs in negli- 
fens gracefulness, and is of a beautiful and bril- 
t black. Her eyes are brown, her person 
tall and erect, and her carriage faultless and as 
dignified as that of any European. From one 
ear is suspended a shark's tooth, and the other 
is embellished with a bit of colored worsted. 
Her feet were never tortured by shoes, nor 
cealed by stockings ; they are e free as ws when 
Nature formed them. She swims to perfec 
can manage a canoe in a sea that would appal & 
London waterman, and issuch an adept at catch- 
ing fish that Izaak Walton, would have shrunk 
in competition with her. Ihave been induced to 
mike these remarks, as they will apply to the 
whole native race. 'E women are 80 
searce that and i connections, are 
line gations, ‘he practice is common, and the 
lexions, naked feet and kai tupeka be- 
as ‘as familiae amiliar as possible. — Home Tourn. 
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A WINTER PRE SHERRA NEVADAS. 


4 


BY FREDERICK STANHOPE. 


amount of suffering 


by the pioneers of the immense emigration 
that poured into California after the gold dis- 
covery, can never be realized by those who have 
not hed instances come under their personal ob- 
servation. 

In ’47 I was cognizant of a peculiarly fearful 
case, which, in its different phases of horror, I 
‘think stands unrivalled. It was in the last part 
of the long and severe winter, that news reached 
Yerbabuena of a party of emigrants being over- 
“taken by the snow, in the nearest spur of the 
‘Sierra Nevadas, whose snowy peaks were plainly 
visible from the village. The information came 
from one of theit number who had managed to 
push on ahead and escape the last storm. He 
stated there were some eighty, men, women, and 
children, in the party, that they had lost nearly 
all their animals, that he had been dispatched on 
the last mule, and that failing speedy succor they 
must all perish. 

"The call was promptly responded to, for the 
populace, though rough and apparently heedless 
of the little conventionalities of life, were ever 
ready to aid the suffering to the extent of their 
means. A party was fitted out and started, with 
horses and provisions. They were strong, hardy 
TMountaineers, and felt no doubt of reaching the 
emigrants, but at the end of several weeks they 
returned, worn out with their efforts, saying it 
was impossible to penetrate through the immense 
beds of snow to the place where they expected to 
find the objects of their search ; nevertheless 
another expedition’ was sent, but with no better 
success. At last, as a dernier resort, a band of 
ten men, taking snow shoes, and packing on 
their backs what was necessary in the shape of 
dried venison, etc., left the town, riding as far as 
they could, and then proceeded on foot the re- 
mainder of the way. After great hardships, sev 
eral having their feet frozen, and almost despair- 
ing, they at last reached the camp in the moun- 
tains, finding of the party but sixteen alive, five 
‘women and eleven men—all the rest had perished 
of starvation. They managed to bring these to 
the settlement, and for a time they excited a 
great deal of interest among the community. 
One of the females, a young girl of nineteen, who 
_Guring all their trials had borne her sufferings 
without a murmur, was a remarkable specimen 
of a western frontierwoman, possessing an in- 
domitable energy and courage worthy of a man. 
From her I received an account of their journey. 


Twill relate it as nearly as possible int her corn 


‘words, 


«We left Fort Laramie late in the opring, the 
train comprised some eighteen wagons and about 
eighty persons, well provisioned, with a large 
number of cattle and horses, and every prospect 
of a speedy journey. For the first two hundred 


‘miles we had nothing to alarm us; at night the 


camp was well guarded, and we slept quietly, 
trusting to the watchfalness of our sentrics. But 
one day a single horseman was seen on the 
prairie, apparently watching us with interest, the 
distance at which he kept, and the sudden man- 
ner of his disappearance, gave us assurance that 
he was an Indian. Now all rest was over, where 
there was one there was every probability of 
more. As we had been warned at Laramie of the 
extremely hostile character of the tribes we 
might encounter, the men made all necessary 
preparations for an attack, keeping the train 
close together, increasing the guard at night, ete. 
For several days we saw no signs of Indians, and 
they were becoming again careless, relaxing the 
guard, and straggling along in the journey by 
day. Accustomed as I had been from childhood 
to frontier life, and familiar with the habits of 
our North American savages, I did not feel easy. 
That we had been observed by an Indian was cer- 
tain, and why, seeing our large train of horses, 
so much coveted by them, should they abandon 
us without an attempt to possess themselves of 
them ? Perhaps this lone one had gone some dis- 
tance for the remainder of his tribe ; our track 
was so plain, that it might be followed weeks af- 
ter. I spoke of this, and was rewarded by my 
brothers with a laugh at my womanly fears, as 
they were pleased to call them. I was convinced 
that we should yet see more than we desired of 
these raseals, and trained to the use of the rifle, 
I slept each night with one by my side, on the 
qui vive. 

“One night I was peculiarly restless ; the dark- 
‘ness was intense, and the day’s journey having 
been a long one, I knew our men were much fa- 
tigued and might sleep at their posts. I could 
not but think how favorable an opportanity 


‘offered for an enemy to steal on us unawares. 


The cries of the cayotes and the shrieks of the 
prairie wolves seemed ‘unusually near, and very 
frequent ; our horses also seemed restless, and 
an occasional movement among them would 
arouse mé, to drop off again in an unquiet sleep. 
As I lay near the head of one of the wagons, I 
pushed ‘aside the curtain and looked out; not a 
sign could I discover of lifé, no sentry in: sight, 
all were evidently wrapped in slumber, and the 
camp fires neglected, had burned down and gone 
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out. The deathlike stillness alarmed me. As I 
gazed fixedly into the darkness, my eye becoming 
accustomed to the want of light, I fancied I saw 
an object moving’; I was at once aroused; it 
appeared to undulate along, scarce crushing the 
grass, and without sound. It might be a wolf, 
‘and yet the very quietade of its movements made 
me suspicious. As I watched, it approached the 
corrall, and was within reach of the animals. 
With searce a thought whether ’twere man or 
beast, I levelled my gun without arising, and 
fired, meaning at least to alarm the camp. 

“A shriek! a fearful yell! as of a legion of 
fiends in reply, and the rush of ‘our horses fol- 
lowed on the instant. All aroused and sprang 
to their arms. “A stampede !” “The Indians !” 
was'the cry. A shower of arrows fell among us 
as nearly half our horses were seen dashing 
away, urged: by Indians, who sprang on their 
bare backs. Pursuit was useless as well as dan- 
gerous in the extreme. Expecting momentarily 
tan attack, all stood to their arms till morning. 
We then found the body of a savage shot 
through the top of the head, the ball having evi- 
dently passed through the brain. In their haste 
to escape they had left the body, contrary to 
usage, and from its appearance, we judged the 
party to have been of the Apaches, and only 
wondered we had escaped slaughter, for this 
tribe are invincible in their hatred towards the 
whites. Our sentries had dropped asleep on 
their watch, and the Indians preferring to secure 
their spoil without an attack, had planned this 
stampede. Crawling among the horses, they had 
cat the hobbles; and had it not been for my 
timely discovery, we should have been left an 
easy prey, alone in the midst of the prairies, 
without means of escape. 

‘After our loss our progress was much retarded, 
and as the summer wore away, we began to fear 
being overtaken by the snow before we could 
reach the settlements. ' 

*« We reached the great desert, several hundred 
miles in extent, without water or vegetation, ex- 
cept at rare intervals. The ground was covered 
tothe depth of several inches with a kind of 
alkali or soda ash, and as the train moved on all 
were enveloped in the dust raised by our cattle, 
causing the most unpleasant effects to the skin 
end eyes. This part of the journey was most 
trying to man and beast, the'sun pouring down 
from overhead, and reflected again from this 
white carpet, was overpowering; all seemed a 
glare of light, and the poor oxen panted on, al- 
most dropping beneath their loads. We travelled 
now by night as well as day, halting only at 
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those places where water was found; and so 


brackish was this, that had we not been suffering 
it could not have been used. During this transit 
the first death occurred among us, and little 
thinking how hardened we should yet become to 
this, we stopped at one of the green spots to per- 
form the sad office of burial. It was a young 
man, who was accompanying his parents to the 
gold region. During the journey he had engaged 
the affections of a young woman, and they had 
engaged to beeome one after their arrival in San 
Francisco. Alas! that day was never to come for 
either. A slight cold, had from neglect and ex- 
posure, become seated on his lungs, and rapid 
consumption ensued. Through all the girl 
nursed him, hoping till the last moment against 
hope ; but all was of no avail, the fread sum- 
mons had gone forth, and he was no longer of 
this sphere. The grave was dug deep down in 
the sand, lest animals or the savage should dis- 
turb his remains ; and at midnight, with the full, 
round moon shining down upon us, the solemn 
burial service of the church was read, one of the 
elders of the company officiating on the occasion. 
Never before had death appeared to me half so 
fearful. In the midst of this desert, cut off from 
civilization, it was as if one link had been severed 
from a chain that seemed to bind us together. In 
our present precarious. position we felt fully our 
dependence on Divine Providence. ‘“ Ashes to 
ashes ! dust to dust!” the grave is filled up and 
smoothed, so that none may suspect what is 
there ; and we depart, scarcely out of sight, ere 
the wind has effaced all traces, and his resting- 
place will never more be known. The desert 
passed, hope revived with us, and we trusted the 
worst was over. The very sight of vegetation 
and running water was joy enough for a while; 
our cattle now luxuriated in the rich grass, and 
bathed their heated, dusty sides in the cool 
streams. 

“ We were four months from the Fort, and 
only half the distance yet accomplished, and the 
chill nights warned us of approaching winter. It 
was necessary to determine the pass by which we 
should endeavor to cross the mountains; some 
were in favor of the South Pass, a r6ute coming 
in to California by San Diego, but the majority, 
fatally as it proved, decided to go more to the 
northward. After many days we entered what 
was supposed to be that passage. At first it 
promised fair, but we eventually found it would 
be impossible to proceed, and were forced to re- 
trace our steps—all this occupying precious time, 
We kept on to the north, and finally came to 
what appeared to be the route laid down for us; 
but hardly had we begun the passage when & 
storm arose, raging with violence, and at last 
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‘changed to snow. Still we pushed on, each day 
becoming more discouraged and weakened, till 
we were finally brought to a stand by our few re- 
maining animals giving out. So, finding no 
more could be done, they came to the conclusion 
to build cabins, and pass the winter, or at least a 
portion of it where we were. 

“Never was so wild a project conceived. Not 
willing while there was yet time to abandon the 
‘wagons and push on as we best could, for the 
settlements, they seemed bent on this scheme of 
self-destruction. Those who would have pro- 
tested against this were voted down, and weak 
woman was not allowed a voice in the matter. 

“ For a time the plan seemed to answer well, 
the relief from toil and care was very agreeable ; 
there was abundance of wood, and the occupa- 
tion of building hute was a change from the mo- 
notony of our daily life for so long a time past. 
One man was determined to attempt’ alone to 
force his way through ; ‘and taking the best horse 
we had left, and such food as could be spared, he 
departed—he was ultimately our salvation. Our 
few cattle found food enough under the snow 
and in clear places. Hunters were sent out each 
day to add if possible to our stock of meat, but 
their success was not great, and this hope on 
which we had trusted so much was shattered. 
One day a man felling a tree, heard a great 
trampling and crushing in the brush, and on in- 
vestigation discovered a bear. This was joyful 
news, and a party soon started to secure him ; he 
‘was brought to bay, and proved to be a mon- 
‘strous grizzly. He was by no means an easy con- 
quest, and one of the horses was embowelled by 
a stroke of his huge paw ere he was dispatched. 
It was the first specimen of the kind I had ever 
seen, and a moét formidable monster he was ; 
standing nearly as high as an ox, covered with 
long, shaggy, reddish hair; his claws were two 
or three inches in length, and he certainly seemed 
@ match for anything, he must have weighed 
thirteen hundred pounds. -This gave us food for 
a week, and was a perfect godsend, but strange 
as it may seem, it was the last one we saw. 

“The snbw had now fallen to such a depth as 
to prevent any very extended hunts, and all we 
could depend on from the woods, was what 
emall game could be shot from our clearing. We 
caleulated with great care; our food, with the 
cattle, would last a month, and by then we hoped 
the weather might abate, or at worst our two or 
three horses could be eaten. The last ox was 

“Killed. We had by this time learned to practise 
the greatest economy, one good meal answering 


the night. In the morning, on going | “their tongues. 
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out to obtain a portion for cooking, to our horror 
we discovered tracks of animals about the tree, 
and the meat entirely devoured, the bones alone 
remaining to account for the loss. This was the 
crowning blow, and now commenced the agony 
of starvation. For a short time we subsisted on 
the horses ; but mere skeletons, they afforded no 
great amount of food, and eighty mouths made 
rapid work. The bones previously thrown away 
were carefully collected, and like wolves we 
cleaned them till not a morsel of anything re- 
mained, All the amenities of life were now over, 
each cabin was distinct in itself, though pre- 
viously we had been as one family. 

* For days no food had passed my lips. Lay- 
ing in a sort of stupor, visions of feasts of the 
richest kinds seemed ever before me ; this dream 
would only give place to the gnawing of hunger 
the most fearful, when a smell as of something 
cooking reached me—could another dream ? 
No, ’twas veal, it must come from the next house. 
Had they secreted food ?—were they devouring 
it in private? I tottered from my room, and 
pushing open the door, saw a family, haggard 
and ghastly as myself, collected around a smok- 
ing pot of some kind of meat; the smell was 
sickening. At once the dreadful thought flashed 
through my mind!—Good God! they had be- 
come cannibals ! 

“It was true; two days before a lone boy had 
died of starvation, and his companions frenzied 
by hunger, were ectually devouring the body. 
The ice was now broken, and nearly all resorted 
to the same horrid practice. Deaths were com- 
mon, but the survivors seemed to rejoice at the 
increase to their stock of,food. Neighbors actu- 
ally sent from one to another portions of bodies.” 

But enough ; the story is too sickening to ex- 
patiate on further. Can it be believed that civi- 
lized beings, within two hundred miles of the set- 
tlements could be reduced to such a state? 
When these wretches were found, of eighty, 
only sixteen were living, and one or two of these 
died. All must have been insane, for with the 
greatest difficulty could they be forced from the 
camp, and some really shed tears at leaving 
their goods. The steneli: from the cabins was 
overpowering} they were fired on leaving, and 
so ended this fearful and disgusting tragedy. The 
girl owned that she ate a portion of one body 
after the ethos the example. 


“Well, Jane, this is a queer world,” said’ 
husband to his wife one morning at breakfast ; 
set of women philosophers 

“ Indeed! and what thing hold 
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HENRI THE CREOLE. 


MY PIPE. 
BY BEPPO. 


” ‘Why has my harp so long been hushed, 
' And wherefore mute my tongue? 
While yet thy virtues and thy charms 
' Remain, old friend, unsung. 
It may not be, for I will fill 
‘Thy quaint, capacious bowl, 
With weed, whose balmy fragrance can 
Delight and lull my soul. 


And I will draw my easy chair 
Before yon blazing hearth, 

And there in soft, luxuriant ease, 
I’. muse upon thy worth. 

’Tis now full nigh a score of years, 
Since first thou didst delight 

My sanctum with thy virgin charms, 
And bless my eager sight. 


And as I from my fireside bright, 
Look back upon the past, 

And mark how oft misfortune’s clouds 
Its fairest scenes o’ercast,— 

My heart with honest, friendly warmth, 
Goes out to thée, old friend; 

For thou didst to my troubled soul 
Sweet soothing solace send : 


£nd oft, when gloomy doubts and cares 
Came crowding on my brain, 
And life seemed only at its best, 
A burthen and a pain— 
Thy genial influence hath subdued 
My agitated breast ; 
Hath banished every boding ill, 
And lulled my heart to rest, 


And thou hast shared my merry mood, 
As well as saddened vein, 
And as promotive art of mirth 
. As eomforting in pain. 
And as I watch thy smoke, and strange, 
Fantastic forms ascend, 
That seem to writhe, and twist and nod, 
And oddly bow and bend— 


The air seems peopled with a train 
Of funcy’s fairy fays; 
Where oft my muse doth cull the gems 
ornament her lays. 
Let no one censure then, the love 
I bear, old friend, to thee; 
Nor sneer, because I celebrate 
Thy charms in poesy. 


HENRI THE CREOLE. 
A TALE OF NEW ORLEANS, SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


_ There is perhaps no city in the Union that af- 
fords so great a variety as it regards the national 
character of its inhabitants, as New Orleans. 
Every nation on the globe seems to be fully rep- 
resented here, and the capital of Louisiana is 


noted for being composed of a most heterogene- 
ous compound of human nature. Distinct from 
all is the class known as Creoles. They are 
proverbially handsome, and in their blood is 
mingled the fire of the Spaniard with the de- 
of the proudest families of the south are imme- 
diate descendants from them, and they form 
much of the wealth and aristocracy of this por- 
tion of the country. Their characteristics seem 
to be, a pride of birth, quick, jealous disposi- 
tions, and a warmth of temperament that thrives 
in either sex in the low latitudes. 7 

Henri Brent was a young man of two-and- 
twenty at the time we would introduce him to 
the reader, and a descendant of the people we 
have described. He had just completed his col- 
legiate course, and commenced the study of the 
law under the most flattering circumstances. 
He was a person of acknowledged talent, pos- 
sessed a remarkably handsome person, was witty 
and agreeable in conversation, and enjoyed the 
advantages of distinguished birth. His future 
seemed to present nothing but a path of envia- 
ble fame and happiness. To add still more, he 
was engaged to a beautiful girl of the same race 
and standing in society as himself, who was no 
less remarkable for her mental accomplishments 
than for her personal beauty. She had all the 
marks of beauty peculiar to her people—the 
deep brunette, the large dreamy eyes, with lashes 
to shade them of the most bewitching length, 
and the roundness of form that is so natural to 
the race, presenting a toute ensemble that a naiad 
queen might have envied her. Such was the 
lovely Cecil Drellare, the betrothed of the hand- 
some Henri Brent. 

The two seemed to leve each other with the 
deepest and fondest regard. When not engaged 
at his studies, Henri was ever by her side, read- 
ing or talking of the affection that seemed the 
main spring of his life. The day for their mar- 
nage was appointed—just one year from the 
opening of our story they were to be united; on 
the day that Cecil should be seventeen years of 
age, and Henri should commence practice. The 
| fortune of both would be ample, nay, munificent ; 
but Henri desired to rise above the mere consid- 
erations of wealth, and gain a name in society 
for honest merit, if industry and hard study 
would enable him to do so. He had chosen the 
law as the best field for him to operate in, and 
all his energies were bent towards acquiring his 


In the employ of Cecil’s father, as his private 
secretary, was a young Italian, about a year old- 


er than herself, who was of a remarkably intelli- 
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gent character, and being an excellent musician, 
he had, by request of her father, taught Cecil 
nearly all she had ever acquired in the divine 
art. He could not be so near and intimate with 
a being of her transcendent beauty, without feel- 
ing the influence that such perfection in the oth- 
er sex must ever have upon us. He was himself 
a fine looking man, with the dark complexion of 
his country, and the deep black eye that calls 
Italy its home. A dark, silky moustache curled 
upon his upper lip, and gave a classic appear- 
ance to a really handsome face. Such a tutor 
was, beyond doubt, a dangerous one for a girl 
of Cecil’s age and sanguinary disposition; but 
still the father, who had brought Perrot-—his 
secretary's name — from Florence, had great 
faith in his discretion and honor, and heeded 
not the matter. 

Cecil loved Henri, but still she felt something 
very nearly akin to a like sentiment for Perrot, 
who, so often by her side, evinced the gentlest 
solicitude and care to please her, while his own 
accomplishments ever delighted the romantic 
girl. Had Perrot loved her, and dared to tell 
her of it, her pride would have revolted at once, 
and he would have been coldly repulsed ; but it 
was the very uncertainty as to the sentiment 
which he cherished towards her, that was so de- 
lightful to her mind. Perrot was, as we have 
intimated, far from being indifferent in his feel- 
ings for the beautiful Creole; but her father did 
well to trust to his honor, for the secretary would 
have perished before he would have violated his 
word. This was, to say the least of it, dan- 
gerous state of affairs for even the affection of 
Cecil ; for the silent, yet deep, fire that burned 
in the secretary’s bosom could not but furnish 
some warmth that extended beyond its own pre- 
cinets, and at times Cecil found herself lost ia 
thought about the handsome Italian when she 
was expecting Henri. It was not long before 
the feelings that actuated Cecil ripened into 
absolute love; and one evening when Perrot 
was instructing her upon the guitar, a denouement 
took place that was as unexpected to the secre- 
tary as it was delightful. 

“ Perrot, you have been long with us,” said 
Cecil, smiling kindly upon him. 

“ These five years, my lady.” 

_“Is your home a happy.one ?” 

“I would not change it, lady, for—” 

He blushed, and left the sentence unfinished ; 
for he had nearly betrayed himself. 


As their eyes met there were glances exchang- 
ed that could not be mistaken. On the part of 
the secretary, it was of deep but respectful de- 
votion, touched a little with the hue of reproach 
for the words Cecil uttered, while, on her part, 
her eyes said at once in the burning language of 
passion, “Perrot, J love you.” And so did the 
Italian translate their meaning, for the next mo- 
ment he was kneeling at her feet, with her tiny 
hand pressed to his heart, and his eyes bent upon 
hers as theugh he had been entranced by their 
power. 

“Lady,” he said, at length, “my soul is 
yours. For years I have nursed this passion in 
secret, and yet I never would have revealed it. 
first.”’ 

“ My heart is yours, Perrot, let what will be 
the consequence. My father might have antici- 
pated such a result. How could I be so long 
associated with thee, know thee every hour, hear 
thy sweet voice constantly, and be subject to 
thy thoughtful kindness for years, and not love 
thee ?” 

“Lady, I bless thee for this, I am beyond 
the reach of woe; for thy love, the consciousness 
that Iam dear to you, would beer me up even 
in death.” 

As he spoke, he pressed her soft and jewelled 
hand again to his lips. At the same moment 
the door opened, but was instantly closed again, 
and neither Perrot nor Cecil knew who it was 
that had thus broken into their privacy, though 
both trembled for the result! They did not part 
until Perrot had pressed her to his heart, and 
both had sworn faithful devotion. 

On the same evening that Perrot had acknowl- 
edged his love to Cecil, Henri sat in his study, 
his face hid in his hands, while a single candle 
on the table by his side had burned dimly for 
want of trimming ; but yet it served to show the 
hands of the clock pointing to midnight. The 
young man did not move, and you would hardly 
have known that he was alive, so still did he 
remain, but for the heavy breathing that moved 
his body. At length he rose, and after pacing 
the room for a few moments, sat down again, 
saying to himself: 

“ This, then, is the climax of all my hopes, 
wishes, and love—foiled, duped, and rendered 
miserable! Deccived by Cecil! How horrid! 
Would that I could die! But no—revenge first, 
at any rate! Let me see; uponhim? No, he 
would never have dared to kiss her hand, as I 
saw him do, had she not first given him encour- 
agement! O, the sin lies at her door, and on 
her will I revenge myself !”’ 

The native blood was hot in his veins. He 
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ateW @ dagger from his bosom, and tried its 
point; then putting on his hat at that mid hour 
of the night, he sought the street. 

Henri, with a quick step, sought the street 
where Cecil resided. He knew every gate and 
avenue of the spacious building. He entered 
by 8 postern gate, and soon effected an entrance 
silently to the house, and passing along’ the 
well-known gallery, sought the apartment in 
which Cecil slept. It was unfastened, and 
scarcely breathing lest he should alarm the in- 
mate, Henri entered and closed the door behind 
him. There was a lamp burning, and there lay 
the beautiful girl sleeping in innocence before 
him. He thought he had never seen her look 
more beautiful; her bosom partially exposed, 
and across it lay an arm of alabaster whiteness. 
A smile wreathed her lips, and her long eye- 
lashes slumbered just where the carnation began 
to blend its soft hue with the pearly whiteness 
of her cheek. 

The Creole paused and looked upon the pic- 
ture for more than a minute, then whispered to 
himself, “ No, no, I cannot do it—I will away!” 
and he turned to depart; but at that moment a 
lisp from her lips arrested him. It was so low 
that he was obliged to put his ear almost in con- 
tact with the ruby lips of Cecil to gather its im- 
port. He paused; she lisped again—it was the 
name of Perrot! The next moment Henri’s 
dagger pierced her heart! One faint, thrilling 
ery, and she was dead! Henri sprang to the 
window, from which he dropped himself upon a 
lower wing of the building, and thence to the 
ground. But thé alarm had been given, and as 
he struck the ground, a watchman confronted 
him; a man he knew, and who called him at 
once by name. Henri answered him not, but 
after a short struggle with the man, who, from 
a sense of duty endeavored to detain him, al- 
though he knew him full well, he escaped from 
his grasp, and was soon lost to sight. 

When it was discovered that a murder had 
been committed, and the watchman’s story had 
been told, the police went at once to Henri’s 
house, where they found him in bed, though not 
sleeping ; but on the oath of the watchman, he 
was at once committed to prison, it having been 
proved, also, that some one had entered the 
house within a few minutes past, one of the ser- 
vants innocently testifying to the fact. 

Great was the consternation that possessed 
the public on the following day, when the maur- 
der was made known. Henri was, as we have 
intimated, a son of one of the first families in 
the city; so, also, was Cecil; and the excite- 
ment that existed was absolutely intense. An 
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immediate examination was had, and the evi- 
denice against Henri was considered of such a 
conclusive character, that he was fully commit- 
ted for his trial. Another watchman had been 
found in the meantime, who testified to having 
seen the person of Henri on the fatal night, hur- 
rying from the street in which the murder was 
perpetrated, and just at the time that would go 
to make up another link of the evidence: As 
for Henri, he had but one remark to make to the 
court—*‘ I am not guilty.” 

Perrot said little; but it could be seen by any 
one who suspected the secret of his love, that he 
pined undet the grief that bore him down, untif 
at length he was miserable indeed. In his de- 
spair, he sought oblivion in the intoxicating cup, 
and the formerly quiet and temperate secretary 
passed his evenings in an adjoining bar-room, 
drinking and carousing with those he met there. 
Thus in one short month he had so shattered 
his constitution that he seemed to be on the very 
brink of the grave. In vain did the numerous 
friends he had made endeavor to persuade him 
to leave the miserable life he was leading, but 
he still kept on, and it was painful, indeed, to 
look upon the poor inebriate, and realize the 
cause'of his ruin, and that so bright and noble 
a soufanust thus be sacrificed to disappointment. 
Bat thus it was, and Perrot was a ruined man. 

In the meantime the day for Henri’s trial was 
fast approaching. His friends had procured for 
him the first counsel in the State, but all de- 
spaired of his acquittal. Indeed, it was evident 
that, under the present state of things, he must 
inevitably be convicted. Henri said little, but 
seemed absorbed in a constant reverie, and at 
last was told by bis friends that conviction was 
certain, and that he must make up his mind to 
the criminal punishment that would follow ! 

One day, after a long talk with one of his old 
comrades, in which he had learned of Perrot’s 
misery and resort to drink, and also ‘that he 
passed his evenings at ‘‘ La Cafe du Soleil,” a 
thought seemed to strike upon his brain. 

“ Brenton,” said he, to his friend, “‘ you must 
lend me your cloak, and thus help me to go out of 
the prison for a few hours. I will soon retarn.” 

“ Impossible, my friend !” said his companion, 
You would be detected in passing out.” 

“I will try it any rate, if you will loan me 
your cloak ; and, Brenton, you may expect mé 
back again in an hour.” 

He threw his friend’s garment about him, and 
made the signal for the turnkey to show him 
from the cell. The man approached with hid 
lantern, and observing the same cloak that went 
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in, led on, after fastening the cell. 
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_ “Tehall be back in the course of half an hour 
to bring my friend a book,” said he, “and will 
pay you for troubling you twice in one evening.” 

“Very well, sir,” said the turnkey, as they 
. It was about nine o’clock that night, when a 
person, enveloped in a cloak, entered the drink- 
ing room of “Le Cafe du Soleil,” and taking q 
seat, called for a glass of liquor, which he sat 
and sipped by himself, watching a group on the 
other side of the room, among whom was the 
poor imebriate, Perrot the secretary. After a 
while, when Perrot was relating some jovial 
Story, and all eyes were turned upon him, the 
stranger in the cloak rose from his seat, and ap- 
proaching the group, walked deliberately up to 
Perrot, and stabbed him to the heart! Then 
throwing back the collar of his cloak from his 
face, amid the consternation and surprise that 
ensued, he made his escape, while several voices 
in the crowd cried, it was Henri Brent the 
Creole ! 

“Impossible,” said others, “ he is in prison.” 

“But I'll swear it was him,” said the land- 
lord of. the cafe; “I have known him from a 
boy !” 

Poor Perrot! He soon followed Cecil.to her 
grave, and his dying request to be laid By her 
side was granted. He was not yet twenty years 
of age, and had literally fallen a victim to the 
ardor of his love for the beautiful Creole. Again 
was consternation depicted on the faces of all 
those who knew the circumstances. 

Henri returned, as he had agreed to do to his 
friend in prison, within one hour of the time he 
had left him. 

“ Well, Henri,” he asked, “ what use did you 
make of your liberty ?” 

“ Swear never to reveal my secret.” 

“ Certainly ; I swear.” 

“ Brenton, I can now prove an ALi!” 

“You can, Henri ?”’ 

“T can,” 

“ Then you are safe.” 

“Jn person; but im soul I am lost !’’ 

“ What do you mean ¢” 

have murdered Perrot!” 

“ Horrible 

“It is indeed horrible, Brenton,” said Henri, 
covering his face with his hands; “horrible! 
horrible! horrible!” and as he repeated the 
words, his voice grew fainter and fainter,, until 
he sank lifeless into the arms of Brenton. 

The murder of Perrot was at once charged to 
Henri, but the judge had only to summon the 
tarnkey, who, for his own sake—did not his con- 
victions tend that way—swore readily that the 


prisoner had not at any time been absent from 
his cell since he had been conducted to it by or- 
der of the court. In vain did the keeper of the 
cafe swear that he knew it was him, and even 
three or four others did the same, Notes of this 
were taken by Henri’s lawyer, and the day fol- 
lowing, his trial came on. The court room was 
crowded to suffocation ; for his standing in soci- 
ety was such as to draw many of the first class 
to hear the sentence, and to witness its effects 
upon him. No doubt he would be convicted. 

The usual forms had been executed, when the 
counsel for the defence addressed the jury. He 
commenced by saying that he should rest his 
case on the proof of an alibi, of so strong a 
character that the acquittal of the prisoner must 
of necessity follow its proof. Then, after slight- 
ly glancing at the evidence offered in behalf of 
the government, and showing how possible it 
was that Henri was not the person, after all, the 
watchman had taken him for, and, indeed, how 
improbable it was that he would commit such 
an act upon Cecil, he adroitly brought up the 
keeper of the cafe, and the others who had 
sworn that Henri had committed the murder of 
the secretary, Perrot, when it was proven to the 
satisfaction of the court that this same Henri 
was at that very hour immured within the walls 
of a stone prison! Thus he laid the case before 
the jury, who acquitted Henri, without leaving 
their seats. 

This plea was entirely unexpected, and the 
excitement was tremendous when his acquittal 
was announced. His friends grasped him warm- 
ly by the hand ; but it was cold as stone! They 
spoke to him; but he answered not! He was 
carried to the hospital, evidently in a fit, from 
which he did not recover for hours, and when he 
did so, he was a maniac! And thus he remain- 
ed for a twelvemonth, when he died without ever 
having uttered a coherent syllable since the day 
of his trial and acquittal! So ends my tale of 
sixty years ago in New Orleans. } 


SAM SLICK ON MEMORY. 

There is something very curious about mem- 
ory. I don’t think there is such a thing as total 
forgetfulness. Memory has many cells. Some 
of them aint used much, and dust and cobwebs 
about them, and you can’t tell where the 
i is, or can’t easily discern the secret spring ; 

but open it at once, and whatever is stowed awa 
there it is safe and sound as ever. Ihave Bears | 

many capital stories poked away in them eubb 

holes, that I can just lay my hands on when 
want to; but now and then, when looking for 
something else, I stumble upon them by acci- 
dent. Tell <— what, as for forgettin’ a thing 
tetotally, I t believe there issuch a thing in 
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On its errand of joy. 


Bright, beautiful wanderer, 
Spirit of love; 
Like an angel thou ’tt Sent, 
thy dwelling above ; 
Like a peace-angel sent, 
And we welcome thee home, 
As a guest of the heart— 
Wilt thou ever more toam? 


Hearts are light— 
Hopes are bright— 
As the gems 
Of the night. 

Not a sigh heaves the bosom, 
Or tear dims the eye, 

When thy presence is with us, 
Thine influence nigh. 


+ 


AN ANATOMICAL RENCONTRE. 


BY THE OLD 


Green is not a fast color. ‘Transplant the 
verdant youth into the city, and give him there 
a local habitation, and he will soon outshine the 
most rus¢ native, ‘The change from the 
“gawky” to the “lion” is as rapid as the 
transition froma Russian winter to a Russian 
summer. Cowhides change into bottes vernies, 
mittens into kids, with really marvellous celerity. 
You soon find it difficult to distinguish the 
exotic from the indigenous. 

Mark that young man who sports a cab and a 
cigar, and handles his ribbons with Paris kids. 
A year ago, he was following the plough-tail— 
happier, in all probabitity, than he is now—a 
student of surgery. 

A year ago, when he came down to Boston, 
with all his earthly possessions, viz., a home- 
Spun suit of go-to-meeting elothes, a tin razor, a 
fine-tooth comb, two dozen socks, and a box of 
blacking in a cowhide trunk, he! was one of the 
most verdant specimens of simplicity you ever 
encountered. His golden hair slightly shaded 
his ruddy cheeks, his garments savored of a re- 
mote—an almost medieval age. He pet ap at 
® fourth-rate house, ad ‘then sillied forth to 
look about him. Mis only acquaintance was a 
far away cousin, a student of surgery and-medi- 


cine (Mark Merriwether by name), and on him 
Verdant relied for information and aid, as he 
had come to Boston to pursue the same career. 
Now Mark had paid Verdant a visit in the 
mountains some years previous, and the young 
Vermonter had “sold” the city buck exten- 
sively—that is, he had put him on the back of a 
wild filly, had upset him in @ boat, broke his 
head at cudgelling, and extended numerous 
other civilities with which some country ¢ous- 
ins are in the habit of welcoming their city 
friends. 

They met in town, then, and Mark, after the 
first greeting, inquired the purport of his cous- 
in’s visit. 

*‘T’ve come up here to stay a spell,” was the 
reply. 

“ Glad to hear it.” 

“ Heow du yeou like yeour trade ?”’ 

Vety well.” 

“« Most learned it—hey ?” 

“ Most.” 

“ Wall—I’m thinkin’ to foller the same line of 
business—and I want you to help me along.” 

“With the greatest pleasure, Zeke—I’ll put 
you through an entire course of sprouts.” 

“ Spreoats 

“ Show you the ropes.” 

“ Ropes !” 

“Let you see how we do things. Where 
shall we begin ?” 

“ Wall—I want to see that ere oye where 
you cut folks up—fust thing.” 

“0, very well—come along.” 

Mark did the honors of the college to his 
guest, and it may be imagined that his profés- 
sional sang froid offered a strong contrast to the 
naive horror of his guest. Still, there was a 
sort of fascination in what he witnessed that im- 
pelled Zekiel to pronounce, though in a faint 
and gasping voice, that everything was “ fast 
rate.” At last they reached a little 
cabinet. 

“ What’s in thar?” asked *Zekiel. 

“ Open and see,” said his friend. 

Zekiel did so, and was instantly clasped in the 
arms of a skeleton! 

With a howl of horror, he exelaimed : “Lem 
me go! help! help!” 

anenghel" 
exclaimed the sufferer. He again appealed to 
he determined to help "himself. “Book here— 
old Bonypart,” said he, “if ‘you! don’t lem me 
go, I'll lick you into fits!” and getting one arm 
free, he dealt the skeleton a tremendous blow in 
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‘YOUNG LOVE'S A MERRY 
BY MAS. ADA A: EDDY. 
Sweet spitit of light, 
With a clearer hue, 
Than e’er sparkled the Maymorn's 
Glistening dew— 
With a mission as pure, 
And as free ftom alloy, . 
As the messenger dove’s, 
| 
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the head, which knocked him back into the box, 
the doors of which closed instantly, leaving Ze- 
kiel a free man again. 

** That ere ’natomy was & pooty behaved pup,” 
he remarked, re-assured by the success of his 
exertions. “I’ve a good mind to snake him out 
of his box and gin him a regular lickin’. Why 
didn’t you step in when you see him attack- 
ing me ?” ‘ 

“I stood by tosee fair play,” said Mark. 

“ Wall—jest you tell him this from me,” said 
Zekiel, “ as long as he keeps himself in his own 
quarters, I’ll let him alone; but if he ever 
comes across me outen this ere place, I’ll wallop 
him like winkin’.” 

A few days after this, Zekiel, who had made 
formal application to Dr. to be received 
as a student, received a note from that gentle- 

man, requesting him to call at his office. 

He accordingly rang at the door of the doctor’s 
aristocratic mansion. It must be borne in mind 
that the doctor is as thin as it is possible for a 
live man to be. He was seated in his study- 
chair when Zekiel entered, so that the young 
man did not at first glance recognize the pecu- 
liarity of his appearance; but when he stood up 
and extended his hand, a luminous idea flashed 
through the brain of his visitor. 

“ Hands off,” said he ; “no shakin’ paws with 
me. I know your tricks.” 

The doctor assumed an air of astonishment 
and offended dignity. 

“As you please, young man,”’ said he, sitting 
down. 


“@, you needn’t be so offish!” said Zekicl. 
** You and I have seen each other afore to-day.” 

“ Not to my knowledge,” said the doctor. 

“P’raps not,” said Zekiel, knowingly. “I 
say, old feller—how’s your head ?”’ 

“ My head! you’re crazy.” , 

“Not by a long chalk. I say,” he added ina 
confidential whisper, “how often dothey let you 
out ?” 

“Let me out !” 

“Yes, darn you ; I know you if you have got 
your ‘clothes on; you’re the livin’ skeleton they 
keep up to the college, there—the chap I gin the 
lickin’ to the other day.” 

The doctor burst into a laugh, undeceived his 
visitor, and received him as a pupil; but even 
his cousin dares not remind him of the adven- 
ture, for if he did, he would not have whole 
bones enough left to make a skeleton. 

The of shine forth the 
Ww the character is naturally weak. 
is less to intercept and interfere with ‘its 


CARRIER PIGEONS AND THE TELEGRAPH. 


Many of the readers of the newspapers, who 
wake up in the ‘morning and a column of 
European news, by telegraph, ready for their 
perusal in the morning. paper, the steamer hav- 
ing arrived only at midnight before, do not 
know the labor and the enterprise which are in- 
volved to procure this early transmission of the 
steamer’s news. The “associated press” have 
an agent for the arrival of the New York steam- 
ers at Sandy Hook lighthouse. He has fifty 
carrier pigeons, which are trained for the pur- 
pose of conveying news from the steamships to 
the shore. A man in one. boat, in all kinds of 
weather, drops alongside of the steamer as she 
bears directly for Sandy Hook. The news is 
thrown over in a water-tight can, and the news 
being taken out, a single sheet is affixed to a 
bird’s leg. The man then gives the signal to 
the bird, which raises his wings, and away he 
goes, with all his powers of locomotion, in a 
straight line for the office, going a distance of 
three or four miles in as many minutes, and pop- 
ping in at the window, is received by the agent, 
who transmits the intelligence over the wires to 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, and thence 
to St. Louis, New Orleans, and all parts of the 
country, so that the news is frequently received 
over a large part of the United States, and pub- 
lished before the steamer leaves the quarantine. 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 

THE REASON. 

An old farmer, who had a fund of shrewd 
sense, and a prominent person in town affairs, 
being one year a selectman, had to preside over 
the annual meeting of the citizens; and after he 
had read, among other things, the names which 
had been put into the jury box, a man got up 
and asked why his son’s name had not been put 
in as a candidate for juror. To which he im- 
mediately replied: ‘ The selectmen considered 
the office of juror as requiring great prudence, 
discretion, and intelligence. 1t was a situation 
demanding judgment, caution, clear sense, in- 
tegrity, firmness, and a just regard for the rights 
of others ;” then, turning to the inquirer, he 
added, “tn all of which we consider your son 
Jicient.” Turning to the people with impudent. 
coolness, which I cannot describe, he inquired : 
“Is there any other n who wishes to know 
why his name was not put into the box ?”— 
Maine Farmer. 


A WHALE IN THE HEART. 


“T was at one time,” said Mr. B., “ to 
converse with the captain of a whale ship on the 
worth of the soul, when he broke out most 
ruptly, and said: ‘It’s no use ; no use, sir. Your 
conversation will have no effect ; ‘no, sir, no ef- 
fect whatever ; I cannot hear or understand you. 
I know nothing of your subject. I have been out 
twenty-one months jooking, for whales, nothin; 
but halos. I have been p uighing the might 
deep in search of whales ; and, sir, | am bound to 
havea whale. And now, sir, if you could look inte» 
my you would seeonly a whale there!” 

ew are uwspoken as this blunt seaman; 
yet, wk doubt but a white is in thé heart of 


in 


most'r at—N. Y. Observer. 
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BY ANNE 6. PICKERING. 


There is a power in music’s magic strain 
That raises from the heart its load of sorrow: 
Bids all discordant feelings “ Peace, be still !”’ 
And points to a brighter, happier to-morrow. 


It falls with a fascinating, soothing spell, 
Like moonbeams on a rough and troubled sea; 
O, sweet and heavenly strains, I love you well, 
You’re twined with every pleasant memory. 


I love to hear the organ’s soft, sweet note 

Steal gently forth on the still evening air; 
There’s music in the silvery-tinkling bell 

That calls the Christian to the house of prayer. 


Music must be a foretaste of that heaven 

Where the angels tune their harps in joyous glee; 
O, may I, when this life of care is ended, 

Join in their songs for all eternity. 


* 


BAD COMPANY, 
A SKETCH FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


Tr is an old saying that “a man is known by 
the company he keeps,” and a saying more true 
was never uttered. This means that the person 
is judged by such company, and such judgment 
must have a powerful weight against the charac- 
ter and interests of any person. A simple life- 
picture—one drawn from actual observation— 
will illustrate my meaning. 

In a small country village lived a wealthy ma- 
chinist named Clark. By industry and perse- 
verance he had collected a handsome property, 
but he still carried on his business the same as 
before, save that he did not now work at the 
bench, having as much other business as he could 
attend to. Among his workmen was a youth 
named Nathan Wilder. Nathan was now al- 
most twenty-one years of age, and had been in 
Mr. Clark’s employ nearly seven years, having 
been bound to him as an apprentice. He was a 
young man of more than ordinary intelligence, 
and was respected and beloved by all who knew 
him. His direct qualities were all good, and his 
personal appearance was not only manly, but 
eminently handsome. 

Yet Nathan had one fault. He had contracted 
a habit of associating with some of the reckless, 
unprincipled youths of the town. Me loved to 
go away in the evening and meet them at some 
store or hall, and join with them in laugh, story 
and jest; and his social nature was of that ar- 
dent, impulsive kind which leads one to join in 

22 
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just such sport as may chance to be started. 
Such a youth would never project a bad plan, 
but should his companions do so, he would be 
almost sure to join them. Some of these youths 
were low and degraded in character; but yet 
managed to hold on to a certain degree of respec- 
tability, through the influence of respectable 
connexions. Young Wilder knew that they’ 
were “jolly good fellows,” because he had’ 
heard others say so, and he looked at nothing 
beyond this. He felt sure that nothing could 
induce him to do an evil deed, and with this self- 
assurance he was satisfied. — 

“Where now?” asked Mr. Clark, as Nathan 
was preparing to go out one evening. The 


| young man lived with his master, and had been 


a member of the family during the whole term, 
thus far, of his apprenticeship. 

“O, just going out to spend the evening with 
a few friends,” replied Nathan, with a slight 
smile. 

“Anything particular going on?” pursued 
Mr. Clark. 

“Why, I believe some of the boys think of 
going over to the back village,” answered the 
youth, with some hesitation. , 

“For what ?” = 

“ Well—there is a sort of a party there to- 
night. 

“Where ?” 

“ At Billy Mac Wayne’s.” 

“ And did you think of going with them ?” 

“Why,” answered Nathan, looking down 
upon the floor, “I thought if the rest went, I 
should go. I didn’t suppose you would for- 
bid it.” 

“No, Nathan, I should not forbid it; but I 
should not give you my consent, for I should 
hope that you would not go.” . 

“But why? A lot of my friends are going, 
and they are only going for a little sport.” 

“But do you know what kind of sport they 
will have before they get back? Now mark me, | 
Nathan, I do not wish to deprive you of any real 
pleasure, but Ido wish to keep you from danger. 
You know the character of those who are going, 
and you know that they will be very sure to 
commit some evil deeds before they get back. I” 
heard some of the boys in the blacksmith’s de- 
partment talking about it this afternoon. The 
Peterkin boys will be there, agd so will the © 
Hamptons and Lumbys. You know they will” 
get rum at Mac Wayne’s, and that they will dis- 
turb the peace.” 

“ Bat I should not engage in any such thing 
as that,” said Nathan, with much cemnesteey: | 
“T never take a part in their doings.” ~ 
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-“ You only go to see the sport, eh?” queried 
Clark, with a significant smile. _ 

Why—yes—I s’pose so,” 

“So Ithought. And now I want you to un- 
derstand this thing: ‘A man is known by the 
company he keeps.’ There is no mistake about 
this. Now you know that most of the people 
over in the back village are poor, though they 
may be industrious and frugal. And you know, 
too, that the boys in our village go over ihere to 
have their scrapes because of the poverty and 
ignorance of the people there. Hence the very 
starting point is not only wrong, but low and 
cruel. Only last week, poor Johnny Eastman’s 
fence was torn down, and his barn doors carried 
off, besides several other tricks of the same 
stamp. Perhaps you knew of this.” 

Nathan Wilder hung down his head and 
blushed, and a faint “yes, sir,” escaped from 

“You were there, weren’t you ?” pursued Mr. 
Clark. 

“Yes, sir, I was; but I had nothing to do 
with that—not a thing.” 

“But you stood by and laughed to see it 
done ?” 

“T couldn’t help laughing, sir.” 

“Tam sorry, Nathan, that you should have 
thus helped the evil-disposed ones in their work. 
You needn’t look so wonderingly at me, for I 
mean just what Isay. These wicked rakes ask 
for no other pleasure but to cause poor people 
pain, and make their companions laugh. Any- 
thing at which you would laugh, they would do. 
Now, I cannot conceive of a meaner or more 
niggardly act than that. Had they come and 
torn down my fence, it would not have been half 
so criminal, morally speaking, for Eastman is 
poor, and must feel such a loss very much.” 

“T know it was a mean trick, and I would not 
join them in it,” said Nathan. 

“But you stood by and saw them do it ?” 

“ Yes, sir; because I didn’t want to come 
home alone.” 

“JT understand it, Nathan; and let me assure 
you that the best way to avoid coming home 
alone is never to go in the company of any one 
who may do that of which you would be 
ashamed. Just as sure as you continue to be 
seen in that compary, just so sure will you be 
judged with them. Now I am going to give you 
a bit of caeeeiee’ . Only yesterday, a gentle- 
man asked me what kind of a young man ‘ that 
Nathan Wilder’ was. Of course, I told him 
you were a good youth, and esked him what he 
meant. He then informed me that you were 
with the party who tore down Eastman’s fence, 


and did other things of equal shame and sin. 
He did not know that you lived in my family, 
and he only asked for information, as he had 
seen you often, and supposed you to be a fine 
young man. [hope you will not go out this 
evening.” 

“ Of course I shall not, if you do not wish it.” 

“But do you wish to go?” 

The youth hesitated. The fact was, he had 
been anticipating the sport for two days, and he 
could not immediately give it up. 

“ Cooper is going,” he said, after some mo- 
ments of thought. 

“Joseph, do you mean 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Tam sorry for it, then, for Joseph Cooper I 
know is a kind, generous, honest youth, and he 
ought not thus to rain his reputation. You look 
surprised, but I speak the truth. No man, be he 
ever so pure, can associate long with evil com- 
panions without losing his standing among re- 
spectable people. Why, even you are looked 
upon by some as having had a hand in the mis- 
chief of which I have spoken.” 

“ But people who know me would know bet- 
ter,” uttered Nathan, quite confidently. 

“ How should they know better? You seek 
those evil companions, and are present at their 
evil work. You know who pulled down East- 
man’s fence, of course. I don’t mean to ask 
you who did it, but I say you know.” 

“ Yes, sir—I do.” 

“ And yet, were you asked who did it, you 
would not tell.” 

“Of course not. I would not expose a com- 
panion.” 

“So I supposed. And now look at it: You 
were in the company—one of the party; the 
party did certain deeds, and you must bear your 
share of the blame. But let this pass. You 
know that those young men with whom you 
would associate are evil-disposed, and you know, 
too, that if they go over to Mac Wayne’s to- 
night, they will be up to some sort of mischief. 
I think I have said enough to enable you to un- 
derstand the rest. Now you may spend the 
evening with Mabel, or you may go over to the 
back village, just as you choose.” 

Nathan Wilder started as he heard these 
words, but before he could make any reply, his 
master was gone. But he was not long left 
alone, for in a moment more a bright-eyed, lovely 
girl, of some nineteen summers, came tripping 
into the room. She was Mr. Clark’s only child. 
Long had the youth loved that fair girl, and he 
knew that she loved him in return, but he had 
not yethad the courage to mention the subject 
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now, though a few short months would see him 
free. Buta strange hope started to life in his 
bosom now. Those last words of the parent, 
and the peculiar tone in which they were spoken, 
and the look which accompanied them, meant 
something. 

“ Are you going out this evening ?” the girl 
asked. 


“No,” he promptly answered. 

“Good. I shall have company, for father 
and mother are both going out to spend the 
evening.” 

Half an hour afterwards, Joseph Cooper 
called for Nathan to accompany him, but his 
mission was fruitless. He urged, and urged, 
but Nathan said “no.” 

“When will you go?” asked Cooper. 

“Never again on any more such scrapes, and 
I advise you to follow my plan.” 

Cooper at length found that the youth was in 
earnest, and with a derisive laugh, he went 
his way. 

We need not tell how Nathan Wilder spent 
the evening, nor how happy he was. But one 
thing we will state: Very late, after many very 
meaningless things had been talked about, 
Nathan arrived at a point where he found cour- 
age to ask Mabel if she thought her father would 
ever consent to receive him for a son-in-law. 

“He has spoken with me on the subject,” 
answered the maiden, frankly and firmly, “and 
he told me that if you made as good a man, 
morally and socially, as you had thus far been 
as a boy and youth, he should be happy to see 
me your wife.” 

For some moments after that, the youth 

thought more than he spoke, and the glisten- 
ing tears that stood in his eyes told how deep 
were his feclings. 
On the following morning, Nathan went early 
to the shop, happy and buoyant. About an 
hour afterwards, Joseph Cooper made his ap- 
pearance, looking sleepy, and with a pale face. 

“ Well, Joe,” said Nathan, “ what sort of a 
time did you have last night ?” 

Glorious—glorious,” cried Cooper. “ Rum 
enough, though, and I was fool Gnough to drink 
some.” 

_ This last clause was spoken in a changed tone. 

“Why, I did not know that you ever drank !’’ 
said Nathan, with much surprise. 

“, don’t like to ; but'l had to do it last night, 

hung on 20, that I eouldn’t get rid of it,” 

“Ab, Joe, you'd better have taken my advice 


‘to his master, for he was only an apprentice 


And how long is it since you have become 
so nice?” asked Cooper, with some irony. 

“Only since last evening,” kindly replied 
Nathan, “and even then I became so only from 
the plain advice and counsel of another.” 

“ But we had some rare sport.” 

“ And what kind of sport was it?” 

“O, some—I tell you.” Andas Cooper thus 
spoke, he gave a significant wink, and then went 
to his bench. 

Joseph Cooper was only two-and-twenty, and 
had been an apprentice to Mr. Clark until his 
majority, since which time he had been at work 
as a journeyman. 

Nothing more was said on the subject of the 
last night’s scrape until near the middie of the 
afternoon. It was near three o’clock, when the 
deputy for 
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“That's him, at the other end of the shop, 
sir.” 

“ Let’s’ see,” resumed the visitor, glancing 
over a paper he held in his hand, “ where were 
you last night ?” 

“ At home, sir.” 

“You didn’t go-over to the back village 

No, sir. I’ve concluded to company 
go without me, hereafter.” 

“Good. I’m glad of that,” uttered the sher- 
iff, emphatically ; and then he went along to 
where Cooper was at work. 

He spoke with the young man, and the latter 
turned pale as death. There was much evident 
begging and praying, but in vain. The officer 
had come for Joseph Cooper, and he could not 
go without him. So Joe washed his hands and 
put on his coat and hat, and then, with a trem- 
bling step, rapist the officer from the 
shop. 


When Nathan went out, after his day’s work 
was done, he learned the whole’story: On the 
night before, a party of young men had gone 
over to the back village and had a carousal at 
Billy Mae Wayne’s ; and on their return, they 
‘tore down fences, carried away  barn-doors, 
opened barn-:yards and let the cattle out, stole 
water-melons, and several other things of like 
character. ‘News had been received there that 
the purty were coming, and they were watched. 
They were seen to do these things, and though 
it was too dark to distinguish faces’ at the time, 
yet all who wete at Mac Wayne’s were known, 
and they had been traced to their mischief. 
That very evening the whole party, fourteen 


im number; were arraigned before a justice, and 
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the complaint was entered against them. Poor 
Cooper plead that he had nothing to do with the 
work, and while the tears rolled down his cheeks, 
he asserted his innocence. 

“You have been in this same company be- 


“ Yes, sir; but I—” 

“Never mind, now,” interrupted the judge. 
“You should have thought of all this before. 
No one man of this party would have ever gone 
alone and done that work. It takes a gang to 
make such doings worth while, and you have 
been.a member of that gang for some time. If 
you would be pure and above suspicion, you 
must beware what company you keep !” 

After this, the justice went on to speak of the 
many wicked deeds which had been done in 
times past, and which, for the sake of the friends 
of the perpetrators, had been passed over; but 
the thing could not be overlooked now. The 
crime may have been sport to the doers; but 
poor, honest people had suffered heavily. A 
stop should be put to it. 

“TI” said the judge, “can only impose a fine 
of twenty dollars, and as I think the enormity of 
the offence demands a heavier penalty, I must 
commit you to be tried at the next term of the 
Superior Court.” 

Each of them was required to give bail in 
the sum of one hundred dollars. Nathan Wilder 
beeame bail for Cooper,and the others found 
bail among their friends. 

That night Nathan went home a wiser man, 
and in his heart he thanked Mr, Clark for the 
counsel he had given. Joseph Cooper went 
home wiser, too, but he was miserable and un- 
happy. He now saw what evil company had 
done for him, and he wished that he had been 
wise before. 

Within a week,eleven of the guilty party 
went and saw the people whose property had 
been abused, and not only confessed their error, 
and offered to make pecuniary restitution, but 
they also implored forgiveness, and promised to 
do so no more. The consequence was, that at 
the mext term of the court no complaint ap- 
peared against the contrite youths. Only three 
ringleaders—three low, reckless, hardened youths. 
—were, wied, and were sentenced to one year’s 
imprisomment in the county jail. 

-It-was a good lesson for many a youth in that. 
town, and from that time forth there were no 
more such disturbances of peace and injuring of 
property ; for, the more virtuous of the youths, 
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had learned how dangerous it was to be found in 
bad company, and had consequently withdrawn 
from all connection with such, while the few 
who were evil in mind and wish dared not go 
alone upon any such work, having lost the re- 
spectable cloak which the presence of decent peo- 
ple had formerly thrown over their deeds. 

_ In time, Nathan Wilder became the husband 
of Mabel, and a partner in business with’#Mr. 
Clark. He is now a middle-aged man, and has 


a family of noble children, and no lesson of so- 


cial life does he urge more strongly upon his 
children than the simple truth: ‘A man is 
known by the company he keeps.” - 


GOOD-BY, OLD BOY! 
The venerable General H — was for several 
consecutive years returned to Congress ; and as 


the hotels and boarding-houses in Washington 


City, in those days, were all on a par, or rather 
below par, the members were in the habit of oc- 
cupying, ear after year, the same rooms. The 
table of Gen: H.’s boarding-house (which was 
kept by a widow lady and her two daughters) 
was regularly furnished with stereotyped dinners, 
and at one end of the table always appeared a 
broiled mackerel, Gen. H., whose seat was 
near the fish, had gazed so frequently upon it 
(for it never was touched except by the cook), 
that he knew it all “‘by heart.” Now if the djs- 
tinguished representative had any one peculiar 
virtue, it was an affectionate desire to make 
every person and every creature around him 
happy. In the course of time, Congress ad- 
journed, and Gen. H. paid his bill to the widow, 
and got ready to start fr home. The stage stood 
at the door; and the old gentleman, showing the 
goodness of his heart, took the widow by the 
hand, and pressing it, bade her farewell; then 
kissing the daughters, said he would like to see 
them in Ohio, and furnish them with good hus- 
bands, etc.; but even this was not all. The 
black boys, who stood along the walls, were not 
forgotten, and grinned as he handed each a silver 
dollar. As he passed around the breakfast table, 
which was not yet “cleared off,”’ he saw his old 
friend, the mackerel. The tears came into his 
eyes, and raising it by the tail, with bis thumb 
and fingers, parted with it, saying : “‘ Well, good- 
by, good-by, my old boy—you and I have served 
along campaign but (wiping his eyes) 
I suppose we shall meet again next winter. 
Good-by.” The old gentleman rapidly left the 
house, and jumping into the stage, rattled off, 
and fortunately for his ears, the widow never 
saw him again.— Washington Union. 


Harriness.—True happiness is of a retired 


nature, and an enemy to pomp and noise; it 
atises, in the first place, from the enjoyment of 
one’s-self, and in the next, from the friendship 
and conversation of afew select companions: false 
happiness loves to be in-a crowd, and to, draw 
the eyes of the world uponher. She does not, 
receive any satisfaction the applauses which 
she gives herself, but from the admiration which 
she raises in others. 


fore ?” said the justice. 

“ Yes, sir,” hesitatingly answered Cooper. 

“ And you haye known their character for 

mischief and disturbance ?”’ 
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THE LUCID INTERVAL. tain that three good meals a day could not be 
serps : obtained without a liberal investment of the 
“root of all evil,” notwithstanding nice man- 

There is a bright and sunny spot agement would sometimes maké a little go a 


Within my memory, fresh as yet, 
Though cares and trouble be my lot, 
May my sad destiny not set 
Oblivion’s seal upon that name, . 
* Which lights within my heart a flame— 
A flame of purest glow, for she 


T loved so well, was life to me. 


I gazed amid the stars at even, 

And wished to count them o’er and o'er; 
I loved the mysteries of heaven, 

But loved thee, false one, loved thee more; 
And when with thee I gazed and gazed, 
“ Ha, ha,” thou saidst that I was “ crazed,” 
And Fortune tore us far apart, 


Thou light of my now broken heart. 


0 little didst thou dream the while, 
Thou with the heart so free from guile, 
‘That thou didst doom me to a fate 
More sad than lover’s last farewell ; 
Bat still there isa sunny spot 
Within my memory, fresh as yet, 
It bids me still ‘* forget thee not,” 
As if I ever could forget— 


Even one link of such a chain’ 
As love has made, fate rent in twain; 
* Thus through a weary life of care, 
T’ve learnt to battle with my woe; 
Yet shut within my heart, O there 
I find the name I loved so; 
But she I loved, O she is not 
A sharer of that sunny spot. 


Yet was her love more dear to me 
Than riches from an India’s mine, 
Or pearls that stud the pathless sea ; 
For O, her smile was half divine— 
Her light blue eye was full of trust, 
_ The soul of loveliness and worth; 
Her form—O God, she now is dust— 
Returned to her mother earth. 
But still there is a sunny spot 
Within my memory, fresh as yet; 
Tturn to that, ’tis as a cot 
Of love, or spring in desert met. 
Love's broken chain is there, but I 
Can bear it now without a sigh; 
For ah, the bond on earth that’s riven, 
Will soon be joined again in heaven. 


SAYING AND DOING. 


BY MRS. E. M. STEVENSON. 


Mr. Piume knew as little about the expenses 
attendant upon housekeeping, as he did about 
guiding the helm of a ship. He had a vague 
idea that money was considered an equivalent 
for beef and potatoes, but of the amount, he 
was wofully ignorant. Bight years experience, 
however, had made little Mrs. Plume quite cer- 


long way. Mr. Plume provided the wood and 
coal, paid for it, and when it was safely housed, 
felt that he had done considerable towards the 
maintenance of his family. There his labors 
ceased. His wife did all the marketing, bought 
the groceries, settled with the milkman and Irish 
girl, and took the general responsibility of the 
financial department, besides buying caps, shoes 
and jackets for the children. But where did the 
money come from? O, it was doled out to her 
by Mr. Plume, im sums of two, threé and five: 
dollars. Sometimes, when she talked eloquent- 


ly of her needs, his munificence tltimated in the 
magnificent sum of ten dollars; but this was a 


rare, @ very rare occurrence, as that amount, in 
his eomprehensive view of thirigs, would buy 
eatables sufficient to last a fortnight, besides 
paying a month’s wages to Nancy, buy three 
pairs of new shoes, and a quantity be left for 


| pocket money. 


Poor Mrs. Plume! It was seldom she treated 
herself to anything new and pretty, as every 
cent was needed in other directions. Her ward- 
robe was in poor condition, for the children must 
be made tidy for church and school, at all events, 
and then where was the money to come from to 
get velvet capes and silk dresses, to say nothing 
of French gloves and kid gaiters? Her life was 
spent in ceaseless exertion to spend as little 
as possible, making that little tell to good ad- 
vantage. This was no easy matter, and years 
as they went on, but added to the burden which 
indaced a careworn face, and an anxious, resf 
less manner, unpleasant to observe. 

This state of things subjected Mrs. Plume to 
much inconvenience and humiliation ; it was in- 
convenient to go from shop to shop pricing 
goods, that she might get them at the lowest 
possible figure, and humiliating trying to cheap- 
en articles that she knew were already put at a 
reasonable price. What added still more to her 
perplexities, Mr. Plume insisted upon the cash 
system. He would have no long bills run up 
against his name, which prevented his wife from 
showing him the items in plain black and white. 

Now Mr. Plume was not niggardly nor parsi- 
monious ; he was simply a little too wise in his 
own conceit, and a great deal too thoughtless. 
He did not appreciate his wife’s carefulness of 
his pecuniary interest, or her faithful perform- 
ance of the manifold duties assigned her. What — 
husband does, who is fortunate in having such a 


partner? Housekeeping, he didn’t doubt, was a 
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very agreeable employment, exceedingly healthy 
for body and mind-a kind of recreation, in 
fact, which putin action all the muscles of the 
physical system, and brought into play all the 
forces of the mind;. It wasn’t to be compared 
to the real drudgery of superintending a dozen 
™men—the enormous labor that devolved upon 
him. Mrs. Plume smiled; and what woman 
wouldn’t that ever kept house, with an ignorant 
domestic to teach, three children to look after, 
all the family sewing to do, and withal, who was 
expected to buy a doilar’s worth of meat with 
fifty cents? Wevjonly wonder that she didn’t 
scold! Under such circumstances, we can safely 
put her down as an amiable woman. 

One Saturday morning Mrs, Plume found her 
purse empty. She disliked to name the circum- 
stance to the head of the family, he supplied her 
necessities. so grudgingly. But the unpleasant 
task must be performed, else they would be 

“T’m out of money, John,” she said, at last. 

“I wonder now how many times you’ve made 
that same remark ?”’ he rejoined, in.a manner 
decidedly grumpy. 

“ No oftener than I’ve been obliged to, John.” 

“I dare say not! Didn’t I give you money a 
day or two ago?” 

“A little, only. And you know I can’t spend 
money and keep it, too.” 

“It seems as though you get rid of it unne- 
cessarily fast, though,” he continued, reluctantly 
drawing out his pocket-book, and taking there- 
from two bills of the respective denominations 
of one and three dollars. ‘ Will those do?” he 
added, eyeing the notes, as he placed them in 
her hand, with a look that plainly said, “‘ About 
to be wasted.” 

Mrs, Plume tried to look resigned, and to feel 
grateful; but. she failed. Mr. Plume was an 
observing man ; he noticed it! 

“I presume you think there isn’t enough ?” 

“No, John, there isn’t,enough. I have to- 
day’s dinner to buy, an expensive roast and 
vegetables for to-morrow, two or three dollars 
worth of groceries, and then Nancy wants five, 
which is only half the amount due her. John, 
you do not realize what it cdsts us to live,” said 
the little woman, earnestly. 

John regarded the speaker compassionately, 
pitying her. ignorance. He, a man who had 
kept house (in the general sense of the term) 
eight years, and found all the money that had 
been spent in that time, not know what it costs 
to live! He didn’t say anything, but he looked 
volumes. What was the use of talking when 
one couldn’t be understood and comprehended ? 


“Tam certain you are not satisfied with my 
method of doing things. Why can’t you be in- 
duced to take the résponsibility of providing for 
the family upon yourself for a month or-two? 
Give me an example to imitate, and I will copy 
as near after the original as I can,” she said. 

“Pshaw! I can’t be botherod! The insignifi- 
cant details that a woman finds her chief happi- 
ness in, are beneath a man’s notice.” 

“Her chief employment?” suggested his com- 
panion. 

“No, Mrs. Plame, her chief delight—I repeat 
it, her chief delight! A woman will busy her- 
self all day and bring nothing to pass ; it’s char- 
acteristic of the sex. I don’t say that you do, my 
dear, but it makes me nervous to see you patter- 
ing round all the time, when I hire a girl to do 
the work and wait upon you.” 

Little Mrs. Plume opened her large black eyes. 

“Why, John! Nancy can’t cook the least 
thing, nor iron linen, tor—’” 

“Send her away and get another.” 

“A dollar a week will not pay a competent 
girl, and that is all you have allowed me.” 

Mr. Plume was cornered ; he remembered a 
remark to that effect. 

“Well,” he went on to say, “‘anybody will 
admit that making pies is easier than scrubbing 
floors. But as regards work, when we consider 
the idea of overseeing a dozen men, then one 
gets a tangible demonstration of the word ‘la- 
bor,’—a literal reality that wont be slighted nor 
set aside. I merely mention this, Mrs. Plume, 
in order that you may acquire a more correct 
notion of the term work ; for it strikes me that 
your ideas on the subject are excessively loose. 
But as regards managing family matters, it’s a 
grand thing to calculate a good deal. I’ve heard 
my sister say (and you know she’s a model 
housekeeper) that a good calculator would make 
four dollars go farther than most people would 
five. I expect she-was right, too.” 

Patient Mrs.’ Plume!’ She had stadied noth- 
ing but calculation for eight consecutive years. 
No want of material prevented her from writing 
a treatise on the science, with her numberless 
experiments and results, It was her chicf house- 
hold god, advising her in different dilemmas, 
guiding her in crooked places, anticipating ob- 
stacles, and despatching work with system and 


promptness, But calculation, though a great 


help, would not take the place of money; it 
may be relied upon as a truism. Yet Mrs. 
Plume had no fault to find with the quality re- 
commended. It had served her well in many a 
time of need; made new jackets out of old 
cloth, mended bad holes so they couldn’t be de- 
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tected, skilfully covered soiled places, and by a 
mysterious process, termed “cutting down,” 
made worn hose “do” another season. It had 
helped her to make light, wholesome cake of 
very slender materials, to produce excellent 
pastry out of “little or nothing,” and concoct a 
palatable “hash” with an alarmingly small 
quantity of meat. But Calculation, as has before 
been said, could not always be depended upon. 
Sometimes he was fickle and obstinate, refusing 
to be of any service, when Mrs. Plume, in de- 
spair, would go in search of his aid, Money. 
Mr. Plume had no disposition to undertake 
the management of the domestic finances, yet 
he gave his wife the comforting assurance that 
should he do so, his expenses would be sensibly 
diminished, and the work be despatched in half 
the time she took for the same. An opportunity 
for the display of his unusul tact and smartness 
soon offered. He found himself in a position 
which promised to demand all his profound in- 
sight into the manifold branches of domestic 
economy. Mrs. Plume had a violent attack of 
acute rheumatism, which cast her off from per- 
sonal communication with the lower apartments, 
and forced her into a horizontal attitude, where 
she had plenty of leisure to solve the problem 
of patience, and dive into the hidden depths of 
calculation; while her other half walked briskly 
about, down stairs, in the full dignity of author- 
ity, ordering Nancy, scolding the children (for 


men need not an atom more provocation than | 


women to get their equanimity turned over), 
cuffing the cat, and making a great deal of litter 
for somebody to clean up. 

The very first day he made out (mentally) the 
order of arrangements, parcelling the work for 
the same somebody to do, fully resolved that the 
internal machinery should move on noiselessly, 
accomplishing an astonishing amount of work 
in a period that should set everybody to wonder- 
ing how it was done. As his intended system 
may be useful to ambitious but inexperienced 
housekeepers, we will give a brief idea of his 
classification of duties, which, upon mature con- 
sideration, he thought “it would not do to 
omit :” 

Monday morning, according to time-honored 
usage, washing; Monday afternoon, excellent 
chance for ironing. “‘ Two bad jobs in one day,” 
remarked Mr. Plume, complacently, to himself. 
Tuesday morning, clean enough to last a week ; 
and after dinner, bake a quantity of read, pies, 
and cake, obviating the necessity of cooking 
any more for a period of at least seven days. 
“There,” mused our calculator, “I should like 
to know why justetwo days don’t take in all the 
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heavy weekly business that Mrs. Plume obsti- 
nately affirms can’t be hurried? Haven’t I 
methodized it so that I can gain precisely four 
days, not including Sunday, where my wife 
don’t get a single half day of spare time? It’s 
all in calculation ; I’ve said so repeatedly, sev- 
era] years, and this proves it. Women, in par- 
ticular, work three times as much and as hard 
as they need to, besides complaining dolefully 
about being tied up to the house. All talk! 
Haven’t I demonstrated it to be mere talk? 
Now what disposal shall I make of the four re- 
maining days? When one hires a girl it wont 
do to have her idle ; and preparing our meals is 
but a trifle. Let me see; ah! I have it! I 
need half a dozen more shirts. I'll get some 
cloth and set Nancy to sewing; I heard Mrs, 
Plume say she was uncommonly skilful with 
the needle. Then, after the shirts are done 
(and she ought to make one a day) she can make 
up a quantity of bed linen, against a time of 
need ; and afterward, td keep her out of idle- 
ness, I can get her some shoes to bind, or some 
light thing of that kind. Mrs. Plume declines 
having a nurse, owing to the expense, and I 
think myself, in such a peculiar complaint as 
hers, that a nurse is more plague than profit. 
They can’t relieve her pain, and Nancy can run 
up and rub her well, once in a while, and see if 
she wants anything. She wont need much wait- 
ing upon. I think I have considered every item, 
and provided for all exigencies. How easy it is 
to keep house, if one only knows how!” And 


"Mr. Plume went home. 


The details of his plan of action were at once 
delivered to Nancy, who received them in sullen 
silence, with half-closed eyes and compressed 
lips, that did not bode a ready acquiescence in 
his wishes. 

“The mistress allows me a whole day for the 
big washin’, sir, an’ I can’t be doin’ it no quick- 
er,” she observed, after he had finished, with a 
manner that said decidedly, “I shall do just as I 
have done.” 

“T am aware, Nancy, that Mrs. Plume has an 
erroneous notion that Monday must be spent in 
washing ; but with system you can despatch the 
whole business in half a day, leaving you the 
remainder to iron. Don’t you see my policy, 
Nancy?” 

Nancy didn’t. She distinguished nothing but 
a hard ironing after a harder washing—unre- 
mitting labor for two tired hands and two weary 
feet,from six in the morning until seven in the 
evening, thirteen hours. This fact seemed to. 
stand out in bold relief before her visuals, be- 
sides additional visions of troublesome children, 
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getting meals, and waiting upon the prostrate 
Mrs. Plume. 

“Tt can’t be did, sir—washin’ and ironin’ can’t, 
in one day, an’ the mistress never ’quired it of 
me,” replied the girl, in an injured tone, and 
looking quite flushed. 

* You will recollect, Nancy, that your mistress 
and I are two people. We look at matters ina 
different light, and act accordingly. At present, 
Ihave authority here, and expect to have my 
wishes attended to. Monday, washing and iron- 
ing,” said Mr. Plume, authoritatively, as he left 
the house. 

Nancy dropped into a chair and meditated ten 
minutes, then laid the matter before Mrs. Plume, 
with sundry interjections of her own. The good 
lady was greatly disturbed, and spent the morn- 
ing in disagreeable reflections on the prospect 
ahead. It was sufficiently obvious that Mr. 
Plume was bent upon doing a very foolish 
thing, to practise upon his favorite theory; and 
it was quite as evident that trouble would be 
the principal result. She expostulated with him 
on his unreasonable demands, urging him to ab- 
stain from introducing innovations at a season 
so inconvenient and unpropitious, But Mr. 
Plume’s mind was “made up,” and he prided 
himself on his inflexibility of purpose. Nancy 
wouldn’t submit ; she packed her “things,” de- 
manded her wages, and left for some place where 
she wasn’t expected “ to wash and iron in one 
day.” 

“This is unfortunate,” said Mrs. Plume, re- 
gretfally. “The girl was honest and obliging, 
and has served me well. I hoped that by taking 
bread and cake of the baker, and sending your 
shirts to the laundry, we might get along com- 
fortably until I am about again. I think you 
have made a mistake, John.” 

“T never make mistakes, Mrs. Plume! I dare 
say I shall have no difficulty in getting a girl to 
suit me.” 

But he did, although half a dozen applied for 
the vacant place. None were willing to accede 
to his unheard-of demands. Washing and iron- 
ing in one day! Was the man out of his head ? 
Our manager was getting somewhat fearful that 
he should have to yield an inch or two of ground, 
when a stout, broad-shouldered Scotch damsel 
professed herself willing to “take a try at it,” 
provided fifty cents were added to her weekly 
stipend. Having no choice, he complied with 
her terms, rather than to withdraw his unus' 
requirement. 

The trial morning came, warm and sunshiny. 
The dinner served up to the master of the house 
was not exactly to his mind—or rather taste; 
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but that slight disappointment was entirely over- 
come at seeing a large basket of folded clothes 
in acorner. Calculation was in the ascendant ; 
confirmed habit succumbed to its magical influ- 
ence! Night brought with it the welcome as- 
surance of the new Scotch auxiliary that the 
ironing was not only done, but every artigle laid 
away. What a treasure that girl promised to 
be! His triumph was so complete, his self-sat- 
isfaction so thorough, that he ate a poor supper 
without a word of complaint, generously sup- 
posing that want of time was the governing 
cause, 

Our reformer judged that it would not be ju- 
dicious to have too many “ irons in the fire,” so 
with long headed wisdom refrained, for the pres- 
ent, from giving his views respecting the too 
lavish use of whatever might be provided to eat 
and drink. Time enough for that, efter one 
experiment proved successful. “Tuesday,” so 
ran the programme, “ whatever cleaning may be 
necessary, and in the afternoon cook sufficient to 
last a week.” That part, too, according to 
Scotch authority, had been despatched with 
alacrity, though Mr. Plume, being a neophyte in 
house-cleaning, could not tell where she had 
scoured and where she hadn’t. However, if it 
had been done, the purpose was answered, and 
he was content. As to the cooking, he saw a 
quantity of bread, pies, etc., ranged on a long 
table, and, naturally enough, concluded it was 
“all right.” True, one of the pies had a curi- 
ous flavor, making it difficult to determine to 
what species it belonged ; but being assured that 
it was a new-fashioned composition, he partook 
with resignation. 

To the question whether she could sew, Broad 
Shoulders avowed her ability to “do anything,” 
particularly to ‘‘ make shirts well.” 

“You are used to it, then?” added her em- 
ployer, highly pleased at the willingness she 
manifested to make herself useful. 

“Naebody be handier wi’ the needle,” was 
the ready response. And an hour after a large 
bundle of cloth was left at the door, which, fol- 
lowing instructions, she proceeded to cut up and 
then sew together. During that and the two 
successive days, she attached herself to that cot- 
ton, not once stopping to prepare a meal thor- 
oughly, or wash the children’s faces, because 
Mr. Plume expressed the desire that she would 
work as fast as convenient, and get three or four 
shirts ready go show him on Saturday. He had 
also requested her to say nothing to Mrs. Plume 
of the nature of her employment, and that wor- 
thy lady lay uneasily in her chamber, alone, 
racking her brain to invent some probable gea- 
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son for the non-appearance of the girl, and the 
utter stillness that prevailed below. Once she 
rung a hand-bell, standing on the table beside 
her, and made inquiries. After a long delay, 
she elicited the simple information that she was 
“ busying herself wi’ the work.’’ The victim of 
rheumatism groaned, repeating earnestly these 
five words : ‘‘ What a blessing is health!” 
_ It was Mr. Plame’s intention to make a week- 
ly investigation into everything pertaining to his 
position as chief supervisor. Accordingly on the 
last day of the week, he began a careful, though 
circumspect examination of the progress of his 
promising aid. He called for the shirts. Now 
Mr, Plume wasn’t a good judge of needle-work, 
but he thought he bad worn shirts long enough 
to know when they looked right. It struck him 
forcibly that a shirt proper did not so closely re- 
semble a large bag, with balloon sleeves flapping 
on either side, as did the nondescript article held 
up to his view. He had a faint idea, also, that 
the useful appendage in question, opened in 
front, secured by buttons; this one, however, 
‘ afforded a chance for ingress and egress on one 
shoulder, a pair of tape strings conveniently 
closing the aperture. There were no wrist- 
bands, but to supply their place, the quaint 
sleeves terminated in a narrow hem, a piece of 
twine being run in to draw it about the hand as 
close as was desirable. But the size puzzled our 
gentleman the most. Certainly, the maker must 
have had Daniel Lambert’s circumference vividly 
in her mind, judging by the amplitude of the 
body. Mr. Plume never could hope to grow to 
that shirt, unless he became an alderman, and 
that was an event extremely improbable. He 
scrutinized one end, then the other, turned it up, 
then turned it down, took a front view, then an 
opposite one; but that odd, indescribable Ibok 
would cling to it. He laid it down, and took up 
another; for all lie could see, it was fashioned 
precisely like the first; and a third, he was cha- 
grined to find, was cut after the same pattern. 

“You don’t know how to make shirts, Janet,” 
he exclaimed. 

“Did na I put them thegither right?” asked 
she, innocently. 

“No, indeed! Why didn’t you take a pat- 
tern, and do it correctly? These look more 
like horse blankets than shirts !” 

“Could na stap ; twad tak’ time,” 

“Well, don’t make any more, and put these 
out of sight,” said Mr, Plume, trying to act, if 
he didn’t feel, good natured. 

“Cloth maistly gone, sir,” responded Janet. 

Gone! . Twenty yards of cloth gone!” 
Zhe girl tried to explain how and why; 


but another view of the three things, denomi- 
nated “shirts,” and a glance at a huge pile of 
“cuttings ’ under the table, were better elucida- 
tors of the mystery. Disheartened, but not dis- 
couraged, Mr. Plume went down into the kitch- 
en, after advising Janet to give her attention to 
his wife, who, he suspected, had been rather 
neglected. 

The girl’s bungling, Scotch handiwork was 
suggestive. Perhaps (the idea was not wholly 
absurd) a person could not make a nice shirt in 
one day, and gttend to minor matters indispen- 
sable. There might be more stitches than he an- 
ticipated ; Mrs. Plume might have been right in 
saying that a man had no correct estimate of the 
labor of family sewing, when he so confidently" 
affirmed the contrary. It was not improper to 
admit that considerable time, a little patience, 
and a trifle of knowledge, were requisite in ap- 
parently so trifling an act as making a shirt. 
The twenty yards of cloth, with Janet’s aid, 
proved a stronger argument than any Mrs. 
Plume had made use of. But one reflection 
consoled him for the mortification of this fail- 
ure—washing and ironing had been done in one 
day. Was not that a triumph ?, 

Our reformer opened a closet door, not unsul- 
lied in whiteness. Mr. Plume buried both hands 
in his pockets, and contemplated the unusual 
spectacle that presented itself. The linen that 
constituted the aforesaid “ washing and ironing” 
was piled indiscriminately on the floor, the out- 
side layer having received the droppings of dif- 
ferent kinds of fluids, bits of butter, shreds of 
meat, and crumbs of bread. Woolen hose, 
damask napkins, dish towels, cambric handker- 
chiefs, rags and dickeys, laid lovingly together, 
waiting to be “ sorted.” The advocate for inno- 
vation suddenly felt a sensation, very like suspi- 
cion, creeping over him. He knew that it was 
his duty to analyze that agglomeration of arti- 
cles, yet he dreaded to begin his self imposed 
task. 


With a dainty touch he took up the outside 
piece, soiled with drops of coffee and molasses. 
Unfolding it, he discovered it to be one of his 
shirts—a genuine, substantial shirt of his wife’s 
own making, albeit it was so streaked and varie- 
gated with divers hues, dotted with dirt, spotted 
with indigo, and the fine linen bosom so entirely 
destitute of starch, that he hardly recognized his 
property. One thing was a sample of all the 
rest; speckled and freckled, they presented a 
curious specimen of Janet’s abilities. That was 
“washing and ironing in one day, and the things 
all aired and laid away.” Mr. Plume, unchari- 
table as it may seem, thanked fortune that Mrs. 
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Plume couldn’t get down stairs. A nervous at- 
tack would be sure to follow a sight of that 
linen. 

The shelves were crowded with unwashed 
dishes, and a quantity of odds and ends, so un- 
welcome to a thrifty housewife. Upon one 
stood nearly all the eatables prepared on Tues- 
day for the purpose of “lasting through the 
week ;” and according to present appearances, 
and a vivid remembrance of the peculiar flavor 
of one of the pies, it was not at all unlikely 
that they might “last” more week, Mr. 
Plume’s courage failed him. He didn’t care to 
look any farther. His hopes of making Janet 
the favored instrument of carrying out his re- 
formatory designs, were summarily cut off. 
Janet was dismissed. 

More than ever convinced that the old prov- 
erb, “ If you want a thing done well, do it your- 
self,” was unqualifiedly true, he gained a few 
days’ leave of absence, resolved upon putting his 
own shoulders to the wheel. He did not pur- 
pose to turn laundress, having conceived an ut- 
ter disgust for that wholesome employment ; but 
he felt inclined to demonstrate to the world, and 
to Mrs. Plume in particular, that calculation 
would nearly double one’s money: He proposed 
to see with how little and cheap material he 
could get up a good dinner. Buckling on his 
armor of prudence, he betook himself to a mar- 
ket. At first he contemplated a roast, but 
changed his mind upon learning that a shilling 
per pound was the penalty of that description of 
food. Beef steak and salmon proved objection- 
able for the same reason ; but after considerable 
hesitation and inquiry, our economist made up 
his mind that a tongue was the very thing he 
needed ; it was easily cooked, and would keep 
so nicely. So a tongue was bespoken, with 
sundry vegetables indispensable to Mr. Plume’s 
palate. His bill was larger than he expected, 
but reflecting that his purchases would undoubt- 
edly last several days, he followed them home 
with quiet complacency. Then he began to 
calculate : 


-“ The tongue cost me eighty-four cents. Now 
supposing it makes us four dinners (and of course 
it will), that will put each dinner at the low fig- 
ure of twenty-one cents. Cheap enough, I 
should say! As to the vegetables, they aint 
worth taking into account; the quantity I got 
to-day will serve us a week. However, I shall 
make a grand boil of them this morning, and 
they can be warmed as needed. Nothing like 
saving time and fuel. Why can’t people com- 
prehend that two pots can be heated by the same 
fire? What's to prevent me from making # 


‘ 


pudding that’ll do to eat cold? The same fire 
that boils the tongue, will bake it, and the stove 
can do inside and outside service. A great idea! 
I'll do it!” 

Mr. Plume would not compromise his dignity 
by asking the advice of his wife, but he took the 
next best way, consulted her cook-book. Was 
it possible that it took so many different things 
to compound a pudding? Such a variety of ar- 
ticlese—milk, eggs, butter, spice, sugar, crackers, 
ete., etc.? He had concluded that bread and 
milk were the component parts, with perhaps an 
egg, and a trifle of sugar. Somewhat startled 
at this unlooked-for discovery, he paused a mo- 
ment, undecided what to do; but his delibera- 
tions ultimated in this conclusion: a good pud- 
ding is the cheapest. And it was made accord- 
ing to rule, though his calculation received 
another shock upon paying twenty-five cents a 
dozen for eggs, and two shillings for a emall 
square of butter. 

Mr. Plume was a proud and happy man as he 
put the finishing touches to his dinner table, and 
seated the hungry children around it. The 
tongue was tender, though it had unaccountably 
diminished in size; but that and the pudding 
disappeared rapidly under the assaults of school 
appetites. The proprietor of the eatables began 
to fear there wouldn’t be enough left to make a 
lunch of. His surmises proved correct ; he had 
not the heart to allowance the hungry ones, in- 
asmuch as this was the first good dinner they 
had tasted since the mother’s illness, and it did 
him good to see them eat so heartily. But alas! 
a few vegetables, one solitary slice of tongue, 
and a spoonful or two of pudding, were all that 
remained of his morning purchases. Wasn’t it 
possible money lasted no longer than that? 
Did every dinner cost as much as that had done? 
Mr. Plume resorted to calcujation: If Mrs. 
Plume spent the same each day (and her meats 
were always excellent), how much would that 
amount to in a week? His aid put the figures 
together at once. Impossible! Why, that 
would be several dollars more than he had al- 
lowed Mrs. Plume for all her domestic expenses ! 
There must be an error. Calculation said No, 
and ran over the items a second time, with a 
like result. 

While he was casting up accounts with him- 
self, Mrs. Plume (who had daily been improving 
in health) limped down stairs to see what was 
going on, having the more curiosity as every- 
thing had been kept so secret. The kitchen took 
the first survey, then the closet in it. One glance 
told the whole. With a despairing “O dear !” 
she stood gazing dubiously at the discouraging 
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exhibition. Hearing the exclamation, the hus- 
band made his way to the spot. 

“©, John! who has done this? Your shirts, 
my damask napkins, my best table-cloths, Har- 
ry’s new frock, my nicest sheets, those handsome 
towels, my—my—why didn’t you tell me, Mr. 
Plume?” she added, in distressed tones, as he 
entered the disordered room. 

“ Because I’ve been a fool, Mrs. Plume!” 

The little woman’s eyes dilated with astonish- 

“ment. 

“T’ve been trying to put what I thought I 
knew into practice ; but as I haven’t succeeded, 
the inference is that the knowledge was want- 
ing,” he said. 

“You forgot to caleulate, John!” said Mrs. 
Plume, slyly, remembering the sovercign argu- 
ment in spite of the awful condition of her 
kitehen closet. 

Our would-be reformer laughed, and then 
made a clean breast of his doings since Naucy’s 
departure ; the washing and ironing experiment, 
the cooking that “lasted a week,” the shirt-mak- 
ing, and lastly, his own attempt to spend money 
to advantage. 

Though glad to hear this confession, Mrs. 
Plame was quite rigid in her examination of the 
active workings of her husband’s system of 
housekeeping. Chaotic confusion reigned in 
every department; each object bore the imprint, 
“Haste makes waste.” The evidences that re- 
mained of Janet’s cooking were not of a nature 
to quicken the appetite. The pies, when ana- 
lyzed, proved unworthy of human confidence, 
while the bread resembled gutta percha in its 
primitive state. The shirts, brought from their 
hiding place, were subjects of much mirth to 
one party and considerable confusion to the oth- 
er. They were carefully preserved as specimens 
of Mr. Plume’s acute calculation. 


Mrs. Plume recovered her health, and content 
with her victory, like a prudent woman, made 
no disagreeable allusions to what had passed. 
Several advantages resulted from her illness ; 
she was allowed, weekly, thereafter, a much 
more generous supply of means, her cares and 
labors were appreciated in a greater degree, and 
there was much less grumbling at family ex- 
penses. “Calculation” seemed blotted from 
Mr. Plume’s vocabulary, he referred to it so 
seldom. Mrs. Plume had a wiser, if not a better 
husband. 


> 


‘Opportunity has hair in front, behind she is 
bald ; an seize her by the forelock, you may 
held her, but, if suffered to escape, not J 

ean catch her again. 


Some years ago an American vessel was at- 
tacked by the natives of the islands mentioned 
below, who succeeded in killing the captain, and 
severely wounding seyeral of the crew with ar- 
rows and spears. 

Mr. Benjamin Boyd, a Scotch gentleman of 
fortune, who has yee roamed the ocean in 
a pleasure yacht, who paid a visit to San 
Francisco in 1850-1, with his beautiful craft, the 
Wanderer, has for three years been supposed 
dead. In 1851, after leaving San Francisco, he 

urchased one or two of the Solomon Group of 

slands in the Pacific, designing to establish a 
vernment there over the natives, according to 

is own peculiar and eccentric notions. hile 
lying at anchor in a bay of one of the islands, 
he went ashore, accompanied by a native boy, 
to hunt. During his absence, the Wanderer was 
surrounded by the natives, who attempted to 
seize her, but were prevented by the intrepidity 
and determination of the first officer, an Ameri- 
can. From information afterwards derived, as 
well asthe long absence of Mr. Boyd, they con- 
cluded he musi be murdered, and after searching 
for him several days in’vain, they foufd, as they 
supposed, full evidence of his having been mur- 
dered. The vessel then bore off for the coast of 
New Holland, and was wrecked at Port Mac- 
quaire. During the latter part of the summer 
of the last year, a whale ship was at one of these 
islands. and the crew discovered the name Ben- 
jamin Boyd cut in nearly all the trees. They 
were also told at another island (St. Christo- 
pher’s) that a white man was living on the isl- 
and that Capt. Boyd was supposed to have been 
murdered upon. The authorities at Sydney are 
taking every means to ascertain the truth of the 
matter, and release him from yw EY as 
soon as possible.—San Francisco Herald. 


A FIRE AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 

The Rev. Mr. Righter, the agent of the Ameri-, 
can Bible Society, in a letter from Constantino- 
ple, says that one of the finest palaces in that 
city, belonging to the Sultan, has fallen a prey 
to the flames. The writer was near the scene. 
when the fire broke out, and saw the vast build- 
ing in flames. The wind was very high at the 
time, and fears were entertained for the safety 
of that part of the city. “ The sight,” “a 
Mr. R., ‘‘ was fearfal beyond description. To 
see the fire spreading from room to room, and 
column after column falling ; the burning of fur- 
niture of the richest kind, and no engine of any 
magnitude at hand, was most painful. There 
were men, called firemen, rushing from all quar- 
ters with their little pump engines; but what. 
avail could such machines be at such a fire? 
Again, there were perhaps not less than fifty wo- 
men fiying from the harem, in the utmost con- 
fusion, and without their veils. They were fol-' 
lowed by the eunuchs, who endeavored to pre- 
vent their escape. The pachas came with their 
guards to prevent robbery, and direct the move- 
ments. People ascended on the house-tops with 
water to prevent their dwellings from taking 
fire, while others were moles in removing 
furniture to places of safety. The fire raged for 
two hours, and was thei checked by high walls: 
on the hill-side.” 
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BY SMITH ELY, JR. 


High carnival of mirth— 

Mirth by imperial edict—care and fear 

No entrance find; yet round the scene appear 
Dim shadows, not of earth. 


Hovering o’er dance and feast, 


Round tables spread with ‘“‘ funeral baked meat,” 
O’er greedy graves that gape neath gliding 
Husza for merry France! "y 


THE HORSE-DEALER. 


BY F. A. DURIVAGE. 


Garret Van Voorst was a worthy whose 
acquaintance we made some years ago, in that 
part of Brooklyn, Long Island, called the Walla- 
bout, where he resided on a small homestead 
which had been left him by his father, a pains- 
taking milkman, who managed a pretty exten- 
sive dairy. Both the old gentleman and lady 
died about the same time, and as Garrett was an 
only child, he might be, and indeed was, regarded 
by the neighboring gossips very much in the 
light that a semi-millionaire is in the city. The 
property, the possession of which now devolved 
upon Garret, consisted of a six-acre lot, well 
planted with fruit trees,and currant-bushes, with 
a small patch of roses and lilacs in front of the 
house. The mansion was one of those one-story 
houses which abound so on Long Island, or in 
fact, wherever the descendants of the Dutch 
exist ; snug enough boxes with donble pitched 
roofs, and long projecting eaves, apt to be a lit- 
tle curved up like the roof of an Italian verandah. 
These projecting eaves afford a shelter to the 
stoop or piazza, of which there is generally one in 
the front and another in the rear of the house. 
The most common material of these houses is 
stone, but the gables are built of brick; they are 
rarely painted, whitewash being deemed more 
cleanly and economical. In the old colonial 
houses the date of the erection is generally in- 
scribed in iron characters on one of the gables. 
The windows are always furnished with substan- 
tial wooden shutters instead of Venetian blinds, 
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and the front door generally opens in two hori- 
zontal parts, the upper portion being furnished 
with two great bull’s eyes to admit light into the 
hall. The houses are by no means deficient of a 
certain picturesqueness, and far from uncomfort- 
able. They differ from the sharp-angled, two 
story, green-blinded, pert Yankee house, as 
much as the broad-built, slow, unenterprising 
Dutchman does from his spare, quick, and go- 
ahead compatriot of the New England States. 
These old houses are fast disappearing from the 
immediate environs of New York, but at the dis- 
tance of a few miles you find specimens abun- 
dant. They are apt to have one or two gigantic 
willow or butternut trees in front, and there is 
always at least one Althea in the garden-plot or 
door-yard. There were two in front of Garret 
Von Voorst’s—I remember them well. 

It may be well imagined that Garret was 
looked upon as an eligible match, so far as his 
property and position were concerned. By con- 
tinuing to carry on the business of his father, he 
might readily have attained to competence or 
even wealth; at any rate he could support g 
wife handsomely, and provide well for any given 
number of children. But the young heir did not 
seem inclined to connubialize. Neither was he 
any better disposed to the business of his father. 
He sold off all his cows but one, ploughed in the 
green corn which his father had planted for fod- 
der, and sowed his entire patrimony with oats. 
In a few days a:pair of prancing colts made their 


appearance in his barn ; and with this plunge in 


medias res, Gatret commenced the business of a 
horse-dealer. From his youth upward, he had 
been silently developing a passion for horses, 
When an infant, he had been lulled to sleep by 
the jingling of a bridle or a pair of spurs. It is 
true that he was descended by his father’s side 
from the “ Van Pelts of Groodt Esopus, dexter- 
ous horsemen,” according to Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker, so that blood had something to do with. 
it. Very shortly after learning to walk he was 
placed upon a horse’s back, and from that time 
forward he may be said to have almost lived in 
the saddle. If a neighbor wanted his horse taken 
to the farrier’s or to the spring, young Garret 
Van Voorst was always at hand to volunteer his 
services, When acolt was to be broken, he was 
the first to mount the animal, and he used, when 
a little older, darkly to hint to the boys who 
stood in awe of his equestrian genius, that he. 
had once rode a two-year old on the Union 
Course, when. a celebrated turfman wanted a 
feather-weight upon the saddle. At any time 
young Garret would have walked three miles for 
the sake of riding one. ‘His father kept but one 
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: Gaunt, ghastly ghosts in thick battalions throng; 
Scarred spectres, honored in the drunken song— 
The army of the East. 
~ A ghastlier vision starts— 
Red cinctured Revolution, gross with age, 
Treading a wine-press, crushing in hot rage 
Clusters of human hearts. 
f A regal feast and dance! 
4 
4 


sorry nag that had been purchased out of a sand- 
cart, and which young Van Voorst was too 
proud to ride or drive, bat as he was continually 
doing odd jobs for livery stable keepers, he was 
never at a loss for the means of witching the 
world with his wondrous horsemanship. And 
great was his glory, when upon a holiday, the 
glorious Fourth, or Evacuation Day, he could 
sally forth upon a prancing pony, the observed 
of all observers. The crosser-grained and mote 
unraly the animal he bestrode, the greater his de- 
light. In this way he grew up, and from con- 
stant association with his four-footed companions, 
he came to approximate to them in character 
atid appearance. His ears became as flexible as 
a pony’s, and their motion would pretty gener- 
ally indicate the thoughts that were passing in 
his mind. His laugh was a horse-laugh ; his 
giggle was a neigh. He had a way of curling up 
his lips and the epidermis of his nose, that re- 
minded you of a horse the moment you glanced 
athim. When he moved through the streets in 
aharry on foot (which was very seldom), he 
cantered. He had picked up, by unconscious 
imitation, many vices from the cross animals 
with which chance brought him in contact. He 
grew obstinate from associating with a stalking 
mare ; fickle and insincere from training a baulky 
horse ; irresolute from riding a nag that always 
refused his fences. 

There was no horse he was afraid of—none 
that he could not perfectly subdue in the course 
of a few days. With little study of the veterinary 
art, he effected some wonderful cures; it has 
even been reported that he cured a bone spavin. 

Garret’s manner varied very much. He es- 
sayed to be all things to all men. He had jockey- 
slang and flash talk for turfites and fast men 
with whom he dealt, while, when trading with a 
clergyman or an éminent merchant, his language 
was moderate and humble, his voice low, and his 
bearing so meek, that, but for a roguish twinkle 
in the corner of his eyes, and a nervous twitch- 
ing in his ears, you would have thought him a 
saint on earth. 

We have said that Garret could tame any 
horse alive. We repeat that he could do so. In 
his hands, any horse, no matter how furious or 
ill-tempered, could be made obedient to him, but 
the moment it passed out of his hands, the new 
owner would find him perfectly unmanageable. 
If Garret could only warrant a horse sound and 
kind for three days, he was perfectly happy. He 
would buy for a song a perfect Tartar of a horse, 
that had been given up by everybody as incorri- 
gible, and in about a week reduce him to the 
most perfect obedience by the united influences 


of fearlessness, perseverance, and severity. After 
a sufficient lapse of time he would sell the ani- 
mal for a large figure—but always left him with 
apprehension, lest he should cat some ruinous 
caper before the day was out, and be flung back 
on his hands. 

I remember well his passing off one of these 
born brutes on an aged and rather nervous gen- 
tleman of Brooklyn. The animal was a strap- 
ping grey, sixteen hands high, strong as an ele- 
phant and ferocious as a tiger, when it came into 
Van Voorst’s hands. He had almost every vice 
belonging to his species. He stalked, he bit, he 
ran back, he kicked, he reared. Garret had his 
hands fall for some days, but starvation and whip 
cord made him amenable to rule. Yet though 
Garret could now drive him with a silken rein, a 
steel chain in any other hand would not have 
curbed him. At last, however, he was deemed 
sufficiently manageable to be quiet in strange 
hands for two or three days, and Garret drove 
him down in his gig to the nervous gentleman’s. 
The nervous gentleman admired the appearance 
of the nag, his fiery eye and flexible nostril, his 
proud gait and silken shining coat, but asked : 

“Ts he gentle ?” 

“ As far as I know, sir, he’s perfectly gentle,” 
answered Garret. “As far as I know, a child 
might drive him with a thread. I never see 
nothing to the contrary. Would you like to try 
a turn, sir?” 

The nervous gentleman got into the gig. Gar- 
ret seated himself beside him, and took up the 
reins. “ Lines aint no use, sir,” said he; “I 
only handle ’em ’cause here the ribbins is.” 

Off went the gallant grey under no pull at all. 
When the owner said “ Whoa!” he stopped, 
without a finger to the rein. When he said “Go,” 
he was off. 

“This is wonderful—a child might indeed 
drive him !” said the nervous citizen of Brooklyn. 

Garret listened to the praises of his horse quite 
meekly. 

“What do you want for this superb animal ?” 

“T ought to have three hundred and fifty for 
her,” answered Garret, with a deep sigh. “But 
as I’m in rather a tight place just now, I’ll say 
three hundred.” 

“Step into my counting-room,” said the nerv- 
ous gentleman, “and I'll write you a check for 
the money.” 

“I’ve only jest one thing to say about the 
horse,” said Garret, as he stowed away the check 
in a little dark wallet ; “he’s mighty particular 
about his harness. If you puta hundred dollar 
harness on him, he'll be so proud and vain that 
Old Nick himself couldn’t hold him. And if you 


put a very cheap, mean harness on him, he’ll ran 
away and break everything to bits. But if you 
give him a harness worth from twenty-five to 
thirty dollars, he’ll be satisfied, and go just 
right.” 

“ That’s very strange,”’ said the nervous gen- 


. “It’s gospel,” said Garret. 
. The next week the nervous gentleman was 
run away with, and his carriage dashed to pieces, 
while the horse came foaming home to Garret’s, 
with nothing but a snaffle-bitted bridle on him. 
The purchaser made his appearance the next 
day full of indignation to demand gn explana- 
tion. But Garret was before-hand with him. 

** Didn’t you drive the grey in a bran new har- 


ness 
“ Yes.” 
_ “ How much did you pay for it?” 
“ Forty dollars,” 
“I thought so from the looks of the head.stall. 


‘It’s your own fault. Itold you thirty—but you 


couldn’t be satisfied with that, and pride was the 
rnination of you.” 

“I can’t have so particular a horse,” said the 
nervous gentleman. “ What will you give me for 
him and take him back ?”’ 

, “ A hundred and fifty,” said the horse-dealer. 

“« Give me the money and he’s yours, and when 
you come across a horse that isn’t more nice than 
wise, let me know—that’s all.” 

Ihave given but one specimen of Garret’s 
mode of doing business. Though a Dutchman, 
he was as shrewd as a Yankee, but knew how to 
veil his acumen by an exterior of simplicity so 
well conceived as to dupe the most astute. He is 
still, we believe, breeding and trading horses. 


» TAKING THE CENSUS. 


The following colloquy lately took place out 
west between the census marshal and a German. 

“ Who lives here ?” 

“ Yaw.” 

“ What’s your name ?” 

“ Sbharmany on the Rhine.” 

“ What's your father’s name 

“Nix for straw,” 


“When did you arrive in Albany ?” 

“ Mit a steamboat.” 

“Got any children ?” 

“ Yaw—two barrels mit krout.’’ 

“* How long have you lived in this house?” 

“Two rooms and der basement.” 

“Who owns the building ?” 

“I pays noting. Hans pays the same twice a 
month,” 

“ Where did you live last year?” 

“Across der Pay store as you come up mit de 
market in your hand, pehind de 


r pum 
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CONSEQUENCES OF BAD: GOVERNMENT. 


CONSEQUENCES OF BAD GOVERNMENT. 
An English paper exclaims, in the bitterness 
of mortification at the present humiliated state 
of the nation: “ England, the richest: con 
in the world, the mistress of the ocean, the guar- 
dian of the Protestant faith, the protector of 
constitutional liberty, the liberator of the slave, 
—England, with its enormous appliances of 
steam and mechanical power, with its ability to 
clothe and enlighten the whole earth, with its 
sons who fear no danger, and its traditions 
which are sublime,—this, our native land, with 
its ~~’ homes, its masculine language, its in- 
iterature, and its glorious hi 
ngland, with her arms round the zones of the 
world, and her energies gigantic and colossal; is 
yet, two hundred years after the age of Cromwell 


‘| and the Commonwealth, incapable of reformatory 


Pp ; and behold her lie low and prostrate 
at the feet of the nations, humiliated by her 
dishonored by her feeble voice, 
and paralyzed in all her mighty limbs! And 
wherefore? The people are the same—the 
blood is the same—the institutions are the 
same—the very atmosphere is strong and fresh 
as before—nay, in our industrial pursuits we 
have gained ground every day, the wealth of the 
country multiplies and becomes a mountain of 

ld, the means and appliances of knowl 
increase, and yet we sink. The reason is pl 
—we are not governed well. All countries are 

verned ill when the people do not govern. It 

useless for England tocry out about adminis- 
trative reform, unless they reform their govern- 
ment altogether by changing its form.” 


CAPE COD VILLAGES, 


The villages that have sprung up on the south 
shore of the Cape, within the past ten years, are 
among the marvels of the time. These owe 
their rise and growth to the commercial and 
maritime enterprise of the gg who here pur- 
sue their business energetically, and, we trust, 
profitably, in spite of the natural disadvantages 
of their position. There are few harbors on the 
coast to shield the vessels from the rude blast, 
and shoals and bars beset the mariner on every 
side. It takes a great expendimre to build 
wharf structures, and e them safe and se- 
cure, in such a locality, but the enterprise of our 
south shore neighbors has enabled them to sur- 
mount all these obstacles, and to lay the founda- 
tions of an extensive and prosperous business, 
and to dot the sea-coast, for miles along, with 

retty and flourishing villages, where school- 


uses, halls and churches lift their spires heav- 
enward, and, as we trust, point the inhabitants 
in the same direction.— Yarmouth Register. 


XTRAVAGANZA XTRAORDINARY. 
Charles X., x king of France, was xtrav ms 
xtolled, but is xceedingly xecrated. He xtnbit 


xtraordinary xcellence in xigency ; he was xem- 
plary in xternals, but xtrinsic on xamination ; he 
was xatic under xhortation, xtreme in xcite- 

patria r his xcesses ; - 
pred xiled and xpired ih xile. 
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THE PAWNBROKER’S CUSTOMERS. 


‘ ALONE WITH THE CLOCK. 
BY SHARASIA BETHEL, 


Tick, tick, tick, tick— 
How the bright hours hasten by! 
Does the old clock like to call their names, 
And hurry them momently? 
While on their wings, 
Earth's precious things, 
Youth, friends and fortune fly? 
Tick, tick, tick, tick— 
Does it think to count my sighs, 
As I muse of the loved ones far away, 
And recall sweet memories, 
Till tears of pain, 
Like burning rain, 
Are falling from my eyes? 
Tick, tick, tick, tick— 
The sound is maddening me; 
So many moments are utterly lost, 
I might spend joyously. 
A venomed dart, 
It strikes my heart, 
And my blood boils like the sea. © 


Tick, tick, tick, tick— 
Well, yours is the fleeting hour; 
But I will calm my troubled pulse, 
And measure my rightful power; 
And tell like beads, 
The glorious meeds, 
Which are my spirit’s dower. 
Tick, tick, tick, tick— 
O you shall have work to do, 
To number the generous schemes I'l] form; 
And God helping, carry through. 
No lifeless block 
For you to mock, 
Is the figure that listens to you. 


Tick, tick, tick, tick— 
Yours is no endless sway ; 
But I shall endure when you are dust, 
And pendulum worlds decay. 
Outliving time, 
My song sublime, 
Shall peal forever and aye. 


THE PAWNBROKER’S CUSTOMERS. 


BY WALTER HENDERSON. 


One lowery, dark day in autumn I made’ my 


escape into a pawnbroker’s office, there to look 
over the daily papers, and chat with the keeper, 
who was an intimate acquaintance of mine. I 
. loved to go in there once in a while to see the 
various people who came in, and observe the dif- 


ferent characters and bearing of the various ap- 


Plicants, If any man has extended opportuni- 
ties to study human nature, and to read strange 
and startling episodes in human life, it is the 
fair, candid, yet shrewd pawnbroker. On the 
present occasion I had taken my seat back of the 


counter, near the stove, and had opened my 
paper, when the door opened, and a young man 
entered. He was well dressed, though some of 
his clothing showed marks of great service ; and 
his hat, which was very smooth and polished, 
had certainly passed under the renovating hands 
of the hat-dresser many times. His coat, which 
was black, and polished about the elbows and 
breast by much wear, was buttoned close up to 
the chin, and from the fact that he kept it thus 
buttoned, despite the heat of the place, I judged 
that he had but a poor apology for clothing be- 
neath it. Under his arm he carried a small, 
square bundle, and in his hand was a small 
paper roll. His face was pale, his eyes were 
large and dark, and altogether he had one of the 
most intellectual looking faces I ever saw. But 
one thing was lacking. There was some fire in 
his countenance, but it was a passive, tame kind, 
and he had little energy or assurance. 

This youth regarded me for some moments 
uneasily, but the broker asked him if he had 
business, and this served to starthim up. He 
beckoned for my friend to come away further 
from where I sat, and then, in a low, tremulous 
whisper, he explained the first part of his busi- 
ness, which seemed to be connected with the 
small paper roll, as he turned his back to me and 
opened it. I saw the broker shake his head with 
a dubious smile, and, I could understand that he 
gave a most emphatic negative. I could see the 
youth’s cheeks, and I saw that the blood rushed 
up to them, remaining there a few moments, and . 
then settling back again, leaving the face as pale 
as before. 

Next the square bundle was opened, and four 
books were takenout. The broker looked more 
ready for business. He examined the books, and 
offered nine shillings for them. The youth 
seemed thunderstruck. 

“‘They’re worth six dollars, at least,” he said, 
with some energy. 

“Not to me. But I’ll say two dollars, if you'll 
redeem them in a month,” 

The young man hesitated a long while, but at 
length accepted the offer. The money was paid 


over, and the contract entered upon the broker’s 
book. 3 

“< What name shall I say ?” 

“ Never mind the name, sir.” 

* Bat something. I must have the name, if 
you ever expect—” 

“Very well—Smith—John—John Smith.” 

So the name was entered, and the youth turned 
away. 

“ Poor fellow!” uttered the broker, after the 


“ What is it ?”’ I asked. 

“He’s one of those whom the ungrateful 
public don’t appreciate. He’s an author. Didn’t 
you see the roll of paper he showed me? Well, 
that was the manuscript of part of a new novel 
he’s writing, and he wanted to leave that as se- 
curity for money until he could finish the rest, 
and get a publisher and some advance. I’ve no 
doubt that the work is destined to be a great 
one, but ’twould be poor stuff for me now. He’s 
hard up, poor fellow, and yet one can see that he 
don’t dissipate any.” 

After this, I dove into the paper, but I could 
not read. I could only think of the pale, young 
author, away in his distant attic, and by degrees 
I came to the conclusion that he needed only one 
thing to lift him up in this world. He had talent, 
I felt sure—and native goodness, virtue, and 
modesty; but he needed what is vulgarly de- 
nominated “ brass !” 

Ere long another customer came in. This was 
a young man, but as much unlike the other as 
possible. His dress was flashy and jaunty, and 


his face coarse and marked with dissipation. 
His business was bold and reckless. 

“Hard up again, old fellow,” was his first 
salutation, at the same time pulling a gold watch 
from his pocket. “ Here—full jewelled, double- 


timer—won it in a raffle—off it goes. Now do 
the handsome thing, for there’s no redemption 
here.” 

The broker knew his customer. He looked at 
the watch, opened it, and examined the works, 
then hung it up, and pulled out his pocket-book, 
from which he counted seventy-five dollars. 

“Ts that all?” asked Flash. 

“ You may have the watch for thet amount at 
any time within four and-twenty hours,” was the 
broker’s laconic answer. 

“All right.” And thus speaking, the youth 
rolled the bills up, jammed them into his pocket, 
and then left. 

“Now that fellow’s superlatively happy,” re- 
marked the broker. “ He’s a king now, and will 
be for about eight-and-forty hours, and then he’!l 
be hard up again.” 

So goes the world. 

But soon a different customer came in. It was 
a female, closely veiled, and dressed in deep 
mourning. She entered slowly, and I could sce 
that she trembled considerably. She gazed 
around for some moments through her black 
veil, and then she approached the broker. He 
spoke to her, and she then raised her veil. Her 
face was very pale and very beautiful, but the 
dark shade which the sable surroundings threw 
over her face made it impossible to judge of her 
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age. She was a slim, frail-looking Woman, and 
had surely seen much sorrow. Her raven hair 
was glossy and smooth, and one little fugitive 
curl had stolen out from behind the ¢rape trim- 
mings of her bonnet, and now lay trembling upon 
atemple as white as alabaster, — 

But I had surely seen that face before. It was 
familiar from sight, but not from acquaintance, 
At length I remembered. Some two weeks 
before I had attended the faneral of a member 
of one of the military companies, and I knew I 
saw the woman among the chief mourners on 
that occasion, and I also felt sure that she was 
made a widow by that bereavement. 

“ Can I do anything for you, to-day, ma’am ?” 
asked the broker. 

Slowly the woman opened a small purse she 
had in her hand, and from thence she took a 
small gold watch, which she handed to the 
broker. 

“ What do you wish for this, ma’am ?” 

“T must obtain some money on it, sir,” she 
replied, hesitatingly, and tremulously, and in a 
tone very low and sweet. 

“ How much ?” the broker asked, at the same 
time opening the watch, and finding it a most 
perfect, little, full-jewelled chronometer. 

“ As much as you can, sir.” 

“Do you wish to sell it ?” 

“Ono, no sir. Not for worlds!” she uttered, 
vehemently. “ But,” she added, in a subdued 
tone, “ I want the money.” 

“How much do you think the watch is worth, 
ma’am ?”” 

“TI don’t know, sir ; but—I hope—enongh to 
save me—from—from being turned out of 
doors.” 

“ Well,” resumed the broker, examining the 
article more carefully, “I suppose you can sell 
this watch for something over a hundred dollars. 
Now I will let you have-any sum from one to 
eighty dollars.” 

“You will, sir?” the woman uttered, in glad 
surprise. 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“Then let me have fifty dollars.” - 

“ For how long a time?” 

The applicant hesitated, and bowed her head, 
and her tremulousness increased. 

“Ah, sir,” she at length replied, “I don’t know 
when I can pay for it. Perhaps in a month, and 

! I am very poor! Alas! =, 
all gone! Do with me as you can.” 

“ Then perhaps you'd better sell it to I'll 
give you a hundred, and something over, for—” 

“No, no, sir. Give me the fifty, and rn Teave 
it for six months.” 
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|“ Very well.” And the broker counted out 
fifty dollars, made a note, and also a bond. i 

The woman dropped her veil, but before she 
id so, I could see a bright tear glistening on her 
dark lashes. When she came to sign the note 
her hand trembled violently, and she hesitated a 
long while ere she wrote. At length, however, 
the business was done, and she left the office, 

“ Now that’s not her real name,” said the bro- 
ker, after the woman had gone. 

He showed me the note, and I saw written, in 
small, tremulous letters, “ Ex1za Lows.” 

“ How do you know?” I asked him, after I 
had examined the autograph. 

“O, it’s plain enough to see. In the first place, 
she studied too long on it; and in the next place 
you can see that that is a name she is not used 
to writing.” 

It was a long while before I could get the sub- 
ject of the unfortunate woman from my mind, 
for she had taken Hold upon my sympathies 
deeply. An hour and a half had passed away 
after this, and I was thinking of leaving the of- 
fice, when the door was again opened, and this 
time another young man entered, and he was as 
unlike the first and second as they had been un- 
like each other. He was a bold, frank, noble- 
looking young fellow, habited in a seaman’s 
garb, and his face was one, too, of more than or- 
dinary beauty. 

“ Can I serve you, sir?” 

“ Ay—may be,” responded Jack. “I want 
something to keep the run of your shore-goin’ 
time—a bit of a watch, I: s’pose.” 

_ “ What kind, sir?” 

“ Something good an’ cheap.” 

“ Then come right around here to the window 
and look. There’s any quantity and kind.” 

The young man started around, but before he 
reached the window, his eye chanced to rest upon 
the little gold chronometer which the previous 
. customer had left, and which yet lay upon the 
broker’s desk. 

“ Ah—here’s a snug little craft,” said the 
sailor. 

“ But not for sale, sir.” 

The man did not seem to notice the remark, 
for he took the watch up and began to examine 
it. I looked up into his face over the top of my 
paper, and I found him changing color strangely, 
and his hard, brown hands were trembling. 

“Where d’ye fall afoul of. he 
asked, huskily. 

“(A woman left it here not more than two 
hours ago, sir.” 

she pawn it ?” 


“Yes.” 

For some moments the 
fort, he went on : 


“ Who was she, sir?” 

“ A—she wrote her name here, sir,” returned 
the broker, showing the paper the woman had 
signed. 


The man looked upon the paper, and after 
studying upon the name for some moments a 
doubtful look overspread his features. i 

“Did she—was she—suffering much?” he 
asked, in a whisper. 

“From want, sir.” 

* But she wouldn't sell chia watch he added, 


“Ne, sir. I offered her over a hundred 
but nothing would tempt her to part with it.”” 

“* And ye let her have how much on it ?” 

“ Fifty dollars was alll che would 

“T’ll give you back the fifty, 

“ No, no, sir. 
not let the watch go.” 

“ But,” continued the sailor, “I have a—” 
He hesitated, and in a moment more, added, 
“ Tell me where to find her.” 

“ T know nothing of her, sir.” 

At this juncture I spoke, for I saw that the 
young man’s countenance fell, as he heard this 
last answer. 

“ Perhaps I could lead you to her residence,” 
I said. 

“Can you?” he cried, starting towards me 
with a look in which eagerness, hope and grati- 
tude were about equally combined. 

“About two weeks ago I attended the faneral 
of a Mr. Phillips,” I returned, ‘“‘ and the woman 
who left this watch seemed to be the deepest 
mourner.” 

The man started, and his lip trembled. .. 

“ Come,” he said, after ashort pause, “ come, 
show me the place.” 

As I arose, he turned to the broker, and 
added : 

“ You will keep that watch carefully.” 

The broker promised, and then we left the of- 
fice. The distance to the house where I had at- 
tended the funeral was about half a mile, and we 
walked rapidly. Not a word was spoken during 
the whole distance, wo 

Here is the house,” I said. 

It was an old brick house, on a pa nag 
avenue, and surrounded by buildings poorer still. 

“You knock,” he said, nervously. 

* And what then ?” I asked. 

He thought a moment, and then answered : 

“Say you want to see—a—a lady who was up 
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in town this afternoon. You can describe her. 
Get me into the house where she is, someway.” 

- [ stepped ap and rang the bell, and in a few 
moments a young Irish girl came to the door. 

“TI wish to see a lady whom Isaw up in town 
this afternoon,” I said. “A lady dressed in deep 
mourning. Is there not such an one here?” 

“ Mrs. Phelaps, ye mane, is it ?” 

“I think so. Could I see her?” 

“I'll see. If ye’ll walk intil the room close 
here, I’ll be afther callin’ her.” 

So my companion and I followed the girl into 
a small front room, and then she went away. I 
fancied that I could hear the sailor’s heart beat, 
ahd I was sure he was much moved, for his 
breath came thick and heavy, and his hands 
worked with nervous movements. — 

“Will you speak first?” I asked. But before 
he could answer, the door was opened, and the 
woman entered. She was the same one that had 
pawned the watch, and now I could see all her 
thelancholy, pensive beauty. I looked at my 
companion, and his face had grown suddenly as 
rigid as marble. 

“Madam,” he said, just as I had made up my 
mind to speak first, and in @ tone unearthly in 
its attempt to be natural, “I saw a watch just 
now which I wish to purchase, and I have come 
te see if you will let me have it.” 

The woman started at first, but upon seeing 
me, and probably remembering that T had seen 
the whole transaction, she became calm. 


“Bat, madam, I have gfeat reasons for wish- 
ing it.” 

“T beg, sir, that you will not arge me further, 
for—for—I will tell you the truth, sir—it was a 
gift to me from one whom I love—O, God only 
knows how deeply.” 

I was sure that at this moment I heard a low 
sob break from the bosom of my strange com- 
panion, and when I looked towards him I saw a 
big tear rolling down his cheek. 


“ Strange,” he muttered, with an effort, “that 


" pach should be the case, for that watch was surely 


onee mine.” 

Yours, sir?” 

“Yes, madam. And I gave it to—to—my 
own—dear—mother.” 


“You—gare it—to your own—” 
“ Yes—my own mother, God bless her! And 
hasn't she prayed for her wayward Jack many 


my boy!” 


I waited until I saw those two people clasped 
in each other’s arme-—nntil I heard them sob, 
and saw them weep, aud then I took my hat and 
slipped quietly out of the room, and out of the 
house. I made my way back at once to the 
pawnbroker’s, and it was really dark betes we 


Four days after that, as I called into the bro- 
ker’s office in the afternoon, he gave me a letter 
which had been left there for me. 1 opened it, 
and read as follows : 

“November 7, 185-. 


“ Dear S12,—Will you do us the kindness to 
call upon us at No. 14, L-—— street, at four to 
six o’clock this afternoon and take tea. 

“Yours truly, and with 
“Jack 


Of course I went. I found John Phillips to be 
my sailor friend, and his mother the heroine of 
the watch, both of them being the pawnbroker’s 
customers of that cold afternoon, four days be- 
fore. The woman looked more beautiful than 
ever. She seemed young to be the mother of 
such a child, but she was one who bore years 
lightly. 

I was received warmly, and the simple tale, of 
which I had seen the affecting denouement, was 
soon told. When Jack left for sea six years be- 
fore, his father and mother had lived in Balti- 
more, and it was at that time that he had made 
his mother the present of the watch. Three years 
afterwards they removed to Boston, and since 
that time the mother had not heard from her boy, 
and of course she had not known where to direct 
a letter tohim. At length Mr. Phillips was taken 
sick, and, after an illness of four months, died. 
The widow was left, not only penniless, but 
deeply in debt for rent. Her landlord offered to 
call all square if she would become his wife. 
She spurned him and his offer with indignation, 
and in revenge he was about to turn her into the 
street when she came to pawn the watch. 

Jack’s story was simply this: His ship had 
been cast away in the Indian Ocean, and he had 
made his way to Australia just as the gold fields 
were discovered there. Now he had come home 
with over eighty thousand dollars, and the fatare 
was surely bright with joyous promise. The ship 
in which he came, entered Boston harbor, and he 
was just on the point of starting for Baltimore, 
when he came into the pawnbroker’s office to 
buy a watch. 

Rather’ fanny thing, wasn’t it said Jack. 

“ Surely it was,” I replied. 

“ And was it not a blessed thing ?” murmured 
the happy mother, with moistened eyes.. “ Ah, 
Jack, surely God was with us when 
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THE STUDENT'S INTRIGUE. 


HOPE. 
BY MARIE 6. LADD. 


Down in the heart’s deep shadows 
There singeth the livelong day, 
A little bird with a witching voice, 

A gently soothing lay. 


It singeth a song of sunshine, 
Tossing the boughs about, 

That shaded with gloom the merry heart, 
Till ite light had nigh gone out. 


It singeth a song so cheery, 
It pleaseth the soul to hear; 

The eyelid, no longer weary, 
Ceaseth to drop the tear; 


Winning the soul to gladness, 
Winning it on to light, 

Frightening away grim sadness, 
That bringeth the soul its blight. 


Though oft its voice is syren, 
And its words contain no trath, 
I care not, so long asit singeth | 
The merry hopes of youth. 


THE STUDENT'S INTRIGUE. 


BY FREDERICK WARD SAUNDERS. 


Tus term was over, vacation commenced, and 
the majority of the students had departed to 
their several homes, or to some gay watering 
place, to pass the two months of leisure which 
followed the examinations. The few who re- 
mained at their lodgings were either over-studi- 
ous men, striving for the honors, or those who, 
without thought of honors, were endeavoring to 
make up in the vacation for the time wasted the 
previous term. 

Three persons, however, yet haunted the de- 
serted spot, and prowled listlessly about the ac- 
customed places; for a different reason from 
either of the foregoing. These persons were 
my old chums—Dick Rhombus, who was pre- 
paring himself for the profession of a civil engi- 
neer, Jack Amputate, who intended to bec.me a 
second Astley Cooper, and myself, who never 
expected to become much of anything, a glow- 
ing fancy of my youthful years, which, unlike 
mest of the hopes and dreams of that period, 
has not been doomed to disappointanent. 

Phe reason of our still remaining, objectless, 
about the college, was from no disinclination 
ate in the pleasunes of 
our gay and more fortunate clagsmates. Qn the 
contrary, none would have enjoyed with keener 
summer tour, or sea-side dirtation, than 


ourselves, had such a thing been possible; but. 
the old stalwort curse, that for ages has kept so. 
many stout fellows fettered, supine and inactive, 
who otherwise might have kicked and cuffed the | 
world into an acknowledgement of their abilities , 
and deservings, had fallen heavily upon us, and 
poverty, like the old gentleman, who burdened | 
the shoulders of that much-enduring mariner, | 
Captain Sinbad, clang to us with a pertinacity 
that mocked our efforts to shake off the unloved | 
companionship, shook we ever so fiercely or s0 
well. 

The similarity of our circumstances and tastes, 
as well as the fact that we were the only ledgers 
in the same house, made us fast and constant 
friends—not that we were the only ones in the. 
college who writhed under the disgrace of poy-. 
erty, but they were mostly men whose tempera- - 
ment differed materially from ours. In our 
heart of hearts, we felt ourselves superior to the 
poor students of our time. It is true, not many 
rich, not many mighty, not many noble, stum- 
bled over the rickety stairs, or bumped their 
heads against the corners of the dark passage in 
the endeavor to find the way to our attic, nor 
was their acquaintance desired; for to poor. 
men of wealthy ideas, like ourselves, a rich 
companion could only be a source of humilia- 
tion. From the sublime pinnacle of poverty we 
looked down with calm contempt alike upon the 
rich, who gave themselves airs, and the poor, 
who paid court to them. Ourselves were com- 
pauions to ourselves, and any venturesome spirit 
who endeavored to penetrate our little coterie, 
speedily discovered that the party was composed 
of precisely one individual too many ; our pur- 
suits were not their pursuits, nor their pleasures 
our pleasures ; the popping of champagne corks, 
the boisterous shout and ribald song was not the 
music to our ears that it is to your drunkards ; 
neither did we delight in unprovoked assaults 
upon peaceable watchmen, like your rowdies ; 
nor cultivate ballet dancers, and such like cattle, 
like your libertines. Our amusements were of a 
more sober and orthodox sort ; nor was there 
any necessity that we should distinguish our-, 
selves in any of these pursuits, as our college, 
without any help from us, was bountifully sup- 
plied with young gentlemen who were perfect, 
villany. 

Long and able 
rooms upon the subject of the immense import- 
ange and dignity of man, considered as  stark- 
naked animal without a copper to his name. 
But these discussions never generated any hard 
feelings among us, ae we invariably took the 
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affirmative side of the question, and the decision 
was always unanimous. Voluminous articles, 
treating of the vanity of wealth and its possess- 
ors, and abounding in seathing sarcasm, were 
despatched periodically to the office of the Uni- 
versity Gazette, in which interesting sheet, the 
mammon-serving and unappreciative editor usu- 
ally caused the titles only to appear, under the 
head of “articles declined.” Interminable walks 
strengthened our muscles, and very short black 
pipes, with very strong tobacco, was our only 
' dissipation. Upon the whole, it is probable we 
enjoyed ourselves quite as well as our more 
favored classmates. 

Looking back upon those times, however, I 
am inclined to think that our pursuits and plea- 
sures might not have been so blameless, had we 
possessed the means of gratifying our tastes and 
appetites ; as with all our affected contempt of 
wealth and the vanities of the world, we could 
not help sometimes repining at our lot; for we 
were young, and say what you will, young peo- 
ple do yearn and hanker after the vanities ; and 
very right and proper it is, that, so far as they 
are innocent, they should be indulged in. As it 
was not possible for us to indulge, we made a 
virtue of necessity, and viewed with supreme 
contempt every species of amusement that in- 
volved expenditure. 

A deep sigh would, however, occasionally es- 
cape along with the tobacco smoke, as we saw 
some of our favored classmates whirling along 
in a dashing turnout, or with “nods and becks, 
and wreathed smiles,” doing the agreeable to a 
bevy of young beauties, with any one of whom 
we would have given all our worldly possessions 
to be upon such intimate terms. But envious 
or repining thoughts were speedily banished with 
good old stoical resolution, and though our path 
lay across the slough of despond, we pushed 
stoatly onward, well knowing the treacherous 
ground upon which we trod, that did we stop to 
gaze at and envy the happiness of others, our- 
selves would inevitably be mired and lost. 

There was one object, however, for which 
every young rascal in the university, including 
ourselves, wished and strove in vain, the wealthy 
and aristocratic being equally unsuccessful with 
ourselves. Opposite the college green, stood an 
old mansion of imposing appearance, occupied 
by a stern-lookidg, hard-featured, elderly gentle- 
man of decidedly unprepossessing form and ad- 
dress, who had under his charge as a ward, a 
veritable angel—at least, she went by no other 
name among the stadents, than “our angel,” 
and there was a sort of tradition among them to 
the effect that she had by some accident in early 


life lost her wings, and was only stopping at her 
then residence until they should grow again, 
when they might expect any fine morning to 
see her soaring upwards with all the velocity 
and twice the grace of Mr. Green, the celebrated 
seronaut. 

The history of this young lady was perfectly 
well known to every individual connected with 
the college, and was the first lesson learned by 
the young student upon being introduced to his 
Alma Mater. She was the only daughter of an 
old gentleman, who had passed the greater por- 
tion of his life in India, where he had accumu- 
lated an immense fortune, counting, it was said, 
by millions. This daughter was the child of his 
old age and the delight of his heart, the declared 
heiress of his enormous wealth, Upon thedeath 
of his wife, which occurred soon after the birth 
of her child, he gave up his business in disgust, 
and with his daughter and his wealth, returned 
to England, to the home of his boyhood—and 
the old house before mentioned had for years 
been closed. But the change of scene and occu- 
pation acted unfavorably upon a debilitated con- 
stitution, and he had barely time to set his tem- 
poral house in order, before he was summoned 
to undertake that long journey beyond the river, 
leaving his daughter and property to the sole 
care and guardianship of an old India friend, in 
whom he placed the most implicit confidence. 
But our angel, or Mary Addison, to use the 
name which of right belonged to her, found a 
wide difference between the .indulgent care of 
her father and the stern severity of her guardian, 
who at once adopted a course of proceedings 
which called down upon his head the loud and 
deep maledictions of the students, if not the 
young lady herself. 

At the time of which I write, she had arrived 
at that age of ages, seventeen, and certainly a 
more lovely creature never stood beneath a sun- 
shade, or dazzled the eyes and understandings 
of susceptible young gentlemen, than when, at 
long intervals, her graceful little figure emerged 
from the gloomy and unused portals of the lone- 
ly mansion, and tripped lightly, yet fearfully, 
across the college green. 

It was in vain the more adventurous and as- 
piring of our companions sought an acquaint- 
ance with the object of our adoration; the jeal- 
ous care of her guardian prevented the most dis- 
tant approach to familiarity. From the death of 
her father; any other man than himself had never 
crossed the threshold, and as for all the society 
she enjoyed, she might as well have beon in-soli- 
tary confinement in the tower. 


The object of her guardian tn them 
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her, was believed by the students—and subse- 
quently found to be the fact—that he had, by 
speculating largely in her funds, met with enor- 
mous losses, and in some degree impaired the 
fortune held in trust for his ward, whose mar- 
riage he had every reason to dread, as his mis- 
management would thereby be exposed, and 
himself deprived of the use of her large inheri- 
tance. Such a proceeding, you may be sure, 
caused him to be held in abhorrence ; for pretty 
girls were not plenty in our time—indeed, they 
have not multiplied surprisingly since. The 
cold-blooded cruelty of keeping such a divinity 
before our eyes, without permitting her to be ap- 
proached, was a sin that could not be forgiven. 
The facts concerning this young lady had often 
been the topic of conversation between myself 
and. friends, but with so many more favored 
competitors in the field, we never dared so much 
as hope to make her acquaintance. 

It was the custom with us to assemble in 
Jack Amputate’s room every evening to smoke 
our pipes, and enjoy ourselves as well as might 
be. For nearly two years we had scarcely been 
separated a single evening. If one took it into 
his head to go out, the other two accompanied 
him. So inseparable had we become, that no 
one ever thought of seeing one of us alone. 
When by any chance such an unlikely circum- 
stance did occur, questions were showered upon 
us from all quarters, as to what disease our 
friend died of, whether he was resigned to the 
melancholy event, and such like. 

But a change, great and unexpected, disturb- 
ed the harmony of our social triangle; there 
was disaffection in the camp, and Dick Rhom- 
bus was the traitor. He began by absenting 
himself, perhaps one or two nights in the week, 
gradually increasing to every night when it did 
notrain. This was not to be borne; we demanded 
an explanation ; Dick refused to give any. We 
threatened to expel him from our society, but 
he begged so hard to be allowed to remain, that 
we consented, upon his solemn assurance that 
he was doing nothing we could disapprove, as 
he would shortly convince us, although it would 
be a breach of confidence then to explain. 

We were forced to be content with this partial 
but by no means satisfactory disclaimer, though 
we felt hurt that he should keep any secrets 
from us. We endeavored as much as possible 
to keep up the good old jovial times when Dick 
was in, but it would not do; there was restraint 
upon one side, and want of confidence upon the 
other. Jack and myself became quite dull and 
mopish ; Dick, om the contrary, improved in 
spirits the longer his transgressions continued. 


But his going out nights, without informing 
us whither he went, although bad enough in it- 
self, was as nothing compared with the enormity 
we were destined to behold with our own eyes. 
A bundle was left at the house during Dick’s 
absence, directed to him. Jack and myself, as 
a matter-of-course, instituted a strict search into 
the contents. What was our indignation and 
horror to behold a bran-new dress-coat, black 
satin vest, and yellow doeskin pants! Now we 
knew Dick had no money, and as for credit, that 
was among the impossibilities. We were all in 
debt to every tailor within a circuit of ten miles, 
and had it been to save our lives, not one of us 
could have got trusted for a single farthing. 
We left the articles in Dick’s room, determined 
that he should explain himself that very night, 
on pain of instant expulsion from the house: 
Having decided fully upon this, we returned to 
our rooms to await his coming; but the sly dog 
slipped in unobserved, and changing his some- 
what threadbare garments for the new and 
glossy ones, he slipped out again, his guilty 
conscience making him dread the scratiay of 
honest men, like ourselves. I caught sight of 
him, however, as he crossed the green, and 
must own his new clothes became him uncom- 
monly well—though Dick was one of those in- 
tolerably handsome scoundrels, who always look 
well in anything. But my heart was sorrowful. 
Could it be that Dick Rhombus, our Dick, the 
stern republican, the despiser of wealth and the 
lauder of poverty, had gone over to the enemy ?# 
Yet it must be. ° How else came he by the new 
clothes? Unable to resist the temptation, he 
had become the base parasite, flatterer and 
sponge upon some half fledged lordling, that he 
might be humiliated by the present of a new 
suit of clothes now and then, and a few guineas 
whenever the noble lord was either drunk or gen- 
erous. With these bitter fancies in my mind, I 
crossed over to Jack’s room, to learn whether 
his thoughts corresponded with mine. 

As I entered his room, Jack was sitting flat 
upon the floor, his legs stretched out at full 
length, in such a manner as to describe a right 
angle, wholly absorbed in blacking a pair of 
stout boots. A strong blue-black beard of four 
days’ growth graced his chin; a broad streak of 
blacking extended from the inner corner of one 
eye to the angle of the lowajaw, giving « 
somewhat savage and South Sea islandish ex- 
pression to his stern countenance, in the centre 
of which was stuck a short, black pipe, which 
he was puffing vigorously. 

Jack did not raise his head, or speak, as I en- 
tered, but continued brushing furiously, as if his 
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‘same time emitting a huge cloud of smoke. 

“ Make him show his hand to-night.” 
There is an old adage, familiar to most per- 

‘sons, to the effect, that whenever you make 


of this saying was strikingly illustrated upon 
‘the present occasion, for Jack had scarcely ut- 
“tered the conclading word of the foregoing sen- 
“tence, when the door was suddenly thrown open, 
‘and Dick bounced into the room. Hastily bolt- 
ing the door behind him, he began striding up 
and down the room in the greatest agitation, 
giving vent to his feelings, whatever they were, 
in a profusion of execrations upon himself and 
‘the world in general. 

“I do believe I’m the unluckiest dog that 
‘ever was christened,” he burst forth, dashing his 
hat into the middle of the floor. “That such a 
thing as this should happen just at this time ; 
‘everything going on so nicely, too. But for 
‘this, I should be a made man. O, it’s enough 
to drive a man crazy! Jack!” he exclaimed, 
‘passionately, “why in the name of Beelzebub 
‘@on’t you speak to a fellow? Is this what you 
‘call friendship—not to assist your friend out of 
® scrape, nor even sympathize with him Jack ! 
Tsay.” 

* “Did you speak to me?’ drawled ont Jack, 
for the first time discontinuing the ee 
his boots. “ What's the matter?” 

“Matter? —what’s the matter? That’s the 
matter—look there!” and Dick pointed from 
the window with an air like the villain in a 


tragedy. 

' Beneath the window was pacing to and fro a 
Gecided-looking man, whose profession no poor 
student could possibly mistake. 

“Do you see that ?” continued Dick ; “ that 
aemon, waiting to devour me! Did you ever 
mofister*—such a devil in human 
form? Look at the demoniac swing of that 
bine coat-tail, and those fiendish brass buttons ! 
O, that I had a thirty-two pounder—a sixty-four 
pounder—a whole battery of siege ordnance— 
wherewith to annihilate him! Jack!” he con- 


tinued, glaring fiercely pon that individual, 


“you call yourself a chemist ; is there no poison 


that will kill at a distance? I want that villain’s 
blood, and I’ll have it!’ 

“T think it would have a beneficial effect if I 
were to take about six ounces of blood from geu, 
my fine fellow,” remarked Jack. “ You are in- 
sane, you are, and I’m very glad of it, as it in 
some measure accounts for your unjustifiable 
conduet for the last month or two; but with 
scientific treatment, such as I am able to fur- 
nish, we'll soon bring you round again. So sit 
down and compose yourself. If you continue 
to rave in this manner, I shall be obliged to re- 


sort to a straight jacket.” 
“Rave! isn’t it enough to make any one 


| rave? Do you know who that man is?” yelled 


Dick, in a frenzy of passion. 

“T think I ought to know him,” retutned 
Jack, calmly, “for a very respectable bailiff— 
the same one who besieged me, for something 
more than a week, with that little account of 
Smith’s, which he never succeeded in getting ; 
but what the deuce ails you about him ? so long 
as you stay in doors, he can’t touch you, though 
I must own, it isn’t the pleasantest sight im the 
world to have one of the tribe constantly before 
your eyes. As Maginn says: 

was s0 since from one first I tan; 
*Twas so even in the Isle of Man; 

*Twill be so everl in Newgate’s hold, 

Or in the Fleet! 
A trap is hateful toa man! 


Fea A whole course of life shall 


*O, confound your quotations!” interrupted 
Dick. “I know I’m safe so long as I stay in 
the house, but I must go out—it’s time I was ‘on 
the spot now ;” and Dick strode about the’ room 
like & very madman. “I tell you I must go; 
“can’t you do anything to get him off the 
watch, if it’s only for ten minutes? But no,” 
he continued, a8 we made no reply, “your pre 
tended friendship is all a sham. I have ous- 
pected as much for the last month.” 

Peace! thon most uncivil engineer,” intet- 
rupted Jack ; “if you expect any aid or comfort 
from us, you must, in the first place, explain 
your late conduct, and next, let us know what 
you want to go out for.” 

“I thought I had told you,” replied Dick, 
confusedly; “I am to be married at seven, and 
it lacks but twenty minutes of the time.” 

“ Just repeat that speech once more,” gasped 
Jack, thunderstruck at this announcemefit; 
“something must have gone wrong whh my 
ears. You matried? Without intending 
disrespect, let me ask who, in the name of all that’s 


indigent and poverty-stricken, will marry you?” 
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Very existence depended upon raising polish | 
4 ‘on his stogies. Accordingly, lighting up my 
v pipe, and seating myself upon an inverted coal 
‘seattle, I lifted up my voice in denunciation of 
By *Diek, enlarging upon all I had seen, and all I 
“ ‘surmised, concluding by asking Jack his opinion 
’ how it was all to end. 
“Dunno,” replied Jack, sententiously, at the 
ty ‘mention of a certain gentleman, who is popular- 
She ly supposed to sport a candal appendage, and 
Ma With feet divided longitudinally in the center, 
he is sure to make his appearance. The trath 
i 
‘ 
‘ 
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To our immeasurable surprise ~and bewilder- 
ment, Dick faltered the name of Mary Addison ; 
and in hurried accents, almost incoherent from 
excitement, he gave us the whole history of his 
acquaintance, courtship, proposal and accept- 
ance, going into ecstacies at every mention of 
her name. He told us how the dear creature, 
pining to be released from the tyranny of her 
guardian, had consented that the marriage should 
take place secretly, that very night; how the 
guardian, probably suspecting what was going 
on, from the first, pretended friendship for Dick, 
in order to frustrate the scheme; how Dick, in 
the extremity of his need, had accepted a loan 
of fifty pounds from him, to procure the new 
clothes, a license, and so forth ; how, upon going 
to meet his beloved, he had been chased by the 
bailiff, and barely succeeded in escaping to the 
house, through his greater length of legs. 

“Now,” continued Dick, “what am I to do?” 

“True,” replied Jack, “what are you to do ¢ 
but do you mean to say that you were fool 
enough to allow the guardian to hocus you into 
the belief that he was your friend, and that you 
actually borrowed fifty pounds of him ?” 

“TI didn’t know but he might have taken a 
fancy to me,” muttered Dick; “ besides, what 
was I to do without money? Couldn’t get a li- 
cense, without money.” 

“QO greenness, thy name is Richard Rhom- 
bus, Esq., civil engineer,” continued Jack ; 
“ thou dolt, thou bossy, thou worse than a bossy, 
thou juvenile jackass! Dick Rhombus, you’re 
a fool, and don’t deserve a wife.” 

“I know I’m a fool,” whimpered Dick, with 
an air of humility; “but what am I to do? it 
only wants ten minutes of the time to meet her.” 

“Something must be done,” replied Jack, 
thonghtfally. “I'll go down and talk with the 
bailiff ; perhaps we may get an extension.” 

_ “ Do—do go down, and try to do something. 
If you succeed, I’ll bethe making of you.” 

“ Hold that calf’s tongue of yours, and don’t 

insult me with any more of your eloquence,” 
spluttered Jack, with his face in a basin of wa- 
blacking from his countenance. 
. Treally thought Dick would jump out of his 
skin—as the saying is—with impatience, during 
the few minutes of Jack’s negogiations with the 
bailiff; and his despair was: really affecting 
when Jack returned with the announcement that 
he had been unsuccessful. For a few minutes 
we sat gazing at each other in stupid silence. 

“ What shall I do ¥’ Dick burst forth. “ What 
say if we arrest the bailiff, bring him up here 
and make him fast, tillit’s over?’ 


_“ Wont do,” returned Jack ; “ only get your- 
self locked up on @ criminal process, which 
you’d find something worse than this.” 

“ What, then, shali I do?” he asked, in an 
agony of excitement. “By heavens! there 
she is just coming out of the panera 
ing to meet me on the green.” t 

“Send an excusé,” suggested Jack. 

“Pooh—an excuse! prevail upon a lady to 
elope with you, and when she comes to meet you, 
ask to be excused! I tell you what I will do,” 
continued Dick, with firmness. ‘ This is a des- 
perate case ; I shall go down and disable that 
man, and take the consequences hereafter.” 

“ You'll do no such thing; your arrest would 
follow before you could get half way across the 
green. Eureka! I have it!” suddenly exclaimed 
Jack, kicking his heels into the air ; “‘ strip your- 
self, Dick, strip yourself, 4f with those goose- 
colored breeches.” 

“ What do you mean 1” wonderingly inquised 
Dick. 

“Sever mind what I mean; just peel, and 
that q 

The ides began tp dawn upon. us; and Jack 
was speedily invested with the new clothes, while 
Dick assumed his old ones. 

“Now, then,” said Jack, turning to me, 
“you, I believe, have never been arrested . by 
this bailiff; consequently, he don’t know that 
you are a beggar. Go down, and pretend that 
you are going to settle the bill; make a show of 

your pocket-beok, if you happen to possess such 
Sanenannti While you engage his atten- 
tion, I will slip out and ran; he will recognize 
the clothes as the same Dick had on, when he 
was after him before, and, of course, give chase ; 
I will give him a long ran, and, in the mean 
time, let Dick get spliced with as little delay as 
possible, for the ruse will be soon discovered.” 

Dick pressed my hand, imploring me to be 
successful, and I departed on my delicate mis- 

sion. /€he bailiff eyed me suspiciously, es I 
emerged from the house ; but putting on @ bold 
face, I accosted him. 

“ Well, my good fellow,” said I, “what's the 
trouble ? how much is this debt of my friend ¢”’ 

“ The debt,” he replied, “is fifty pounds ; the 


costs are—” 


“ ©, hang the items; what is the amount ?” » 
pounds, ten shillings ry 


Fifty odd pounds!” I repeated, 
of contempt, at the same time drawing out my 
“I suppose it’s all 
money is paid to you ¢” 
“O yes—yes, sir, all right, perfectly.” 


= 


“Do you happen to have the bill with you, 
Mr. Bailiff?” I continued, slowly opening the 


pocket-book. 

©. “Yes, sir—yes, sir, here it is,” he replied, 
fambling over a quantity of papers. 

had mancuvred to get the bailiffs back 
turned towards the house, and as he reached me 
the bill, Jack slipped out and. darted across the 
green unperceived. 

“ O—ah—yes, this is the bill, is it? well, 
there’s the man who wants to settle it;” and I 
pointed to Jack’s flying figure, which looked the 
very picture of Dick, as he skimmed across the 
college green, some four or five rods in advance. 
_- With something very like an oath, the bailiff 
crampled the papers into his hat, and started in 
pursuit. The race was an exciting one. They 
were both good runners, and both exerted their 
strength to the utmdst. Across the green and 
up the street they flew, with surprising velocity, 
their hair and coat-tails streaming straight out 
behind them in the wind. “Go it, yaller legs! 
go it, catchpole!” yelled the boys, joining in 
the chase. The students shouted their applause, 
and followed on to see the sport, alternately en- 
couraging the pursuer or pursued, as either 
gained or lost. Windows flew up, and heads 
popped out ; and, altogether, there was as pretty 
@ row as you'd wish to see. But still Jack kept 
on, anxious to give Dick as much time as 
possible. Through long muddy lanes, across 
ploughed fields, over fences and through hedges, 
the chase continued, until, weary and exhausted, 
Jack doubled on his pursuer, and again entered 
the town, and would probably have escaped, but, 
turning into a narrow street, in the rear of the 
church, a policeman barred his progress. The 
bailiff was close behind, and there was nothing 
for it but to surrender ; yes, one chance more. 
The front door of a house was standing ajar ; 
into the door-and up stairs he rushed, through a 
room containing some half dozen ladies, who, of 
course, commenced screaming and fainting away 
with great propriety; but he stopped for no 
such nonsense. Diving down the back stairs, 
he found himself in an area, enclosed with a 
high picket fence. His pursuers were already 
descending the stairs. The fence was high} but 


to scale it was not impossible. He jumped, | 


and missed; another jump, and he was upon 
the top. As the crowd, hooting and yelling, 
poured into the area, Jack considered himself 
good for another ten minutes, for he could easily 
Place the fence between himself and his foe; but 
alas for human calculations, as he sprang from 
the fence, the new coat-tails caught in the high 
pickets, and he hung suspended. Before he 


could release himself the bailiff had hold of him. 
“ Bo, I’ve got you at last!” gasped the officer. 
“ You’ll pay for this night’s job, young fellow.” 

“ Look here, old rattle-trap,” remarked Jack, 
coolly adjusting his disordered dress, “ just keep 
your hands off me, or I’ll smash your face for 
you; you've got no writ against me.” 

“ Go it, spunky! don’t let him be afraid of ye, 
my lion!” shouted the crowd. 

The bailiff had by this time discovered the 
game played on him, and vowing vengeance, he 
hurried off, while Jack hastened in the direction 
of the church, to see how Dick had sped. Dick, 
on his part, had emerged from tlie house as soon 
as the bailiff was out of sight; the excitement 
called off the attention of the students, and he 
joined his sweetheart unperceived. The distance 
to the church was short, and in a few minutes 
Dick, his intended, her maid and myself, stood 
before the altar; but the parson, contrary to 
agreement, was absent. The sexton assured us 
he would return in a few minutes. Here was a 
situation ! the bride paleand trembling, Dick in 
a fit condition to enter a mad-house, and the 
happiness of the whole party depending on 
Jack’s legs! The parson at last made his ap- 
pearance. I repeatedly cautioned Dick not to 
appear in too great a hurry, as the parson might 
be suspicious and hesitate. After some little de- 
lay, the ceremony commenced, and was nearly 
finished, when a noise was heard at the door, and 
voices demanding admittance, one of which I 
recognized as Jack’s, warning them off, implor- 
ing them, if they were gentlemen, not to disturb 
the church, as there was a marriage taking place 
within. The parson hesitated. 

“ Go on, if you please, sir,” said I, with a 
frightful smile on my countenance, intended to 
give me an unconcerned appearance ; “ it is om- 
inous to stop in this manner.” 

The parson smiled and continued, for the 
gratuitous information Jaek had given the crowd 
outside completely misled the’ good man as to 
the cause of the disturbance. As the final words 
were pronounced, which made them one flesh, 
Jack withdrew the bolts from the door, and Dick’s 
creditor rushed in. One glance sufficed to show 
him that it was all over; and with a curse he 
took himself off; and was never again seen: in 
that part of England. His defalcations, though 
large, were trifling compared with the immense 
fortune of Dick’s young wife, a portion of which, 
by some hocus pocus or other, came into the 
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LOVE AND INNOCENCE. 
DEDICATED TO JULIA. 


~ 


BY T. HOWLAND, JR. 


My days have been so wondrous free, 
The little birds that fly 

With careless ease from tree to tree, 
Were but as blessed as I. 


Ask gliding waters if a tear 

Of mine increased their stream? 
Or ask the flying gales, if e’er 

T lent one sigh to them? 


But now my former days retire, 
And I’m by beauty caught; 
The tender chains of sweet desire 
Are fixed upon my thought. 


Ye nightingales, ye twisting pines! 
Ye swains that haunt the grove! 

Ye gentle echoes, breezy winds! 
Ye close retreats of love! 


While all of nature, all of art, 
Assist the dear design ; 


O teach a young, unpractised heart, 
To make fair Julia mine. 


The very thoughts of change I hate, 
As much as of despair; 

Nor ever covet to be great, 
Unless it be for her. 


Tis true the passion in my mind 
Is mixt with soft distress ; 

Yet while the fair I love is kind, 
I cannot wish it less. 


». 
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MABEL STANWOOD, 
BY ELIZA ELWOOD. 


Ir was the witching hour of even. The azure 
sky was illuminated by a myriad of twinkling 
stars, which shone with resplendent brilliancy, 
while the flowers bowed their beautiful heads, as 
they listened to the musical murmuring of the 
evening zephyr, which gently shook their deli- 
cate petals, as it glided past them on its mission 
of love and mercy to the chamber of the wearied 
invalid. The silvery moonbeams stole through 


the lattice of an elegant cottage, encircling like a 
halo the face, of a young girl of surpassing 
beauty, who reclined upon a costly couch within. 
A luxuriant mass of ringlets had escaped from 
confinement, their jetty blackness contrasting 
with the snowy whiteness of the pillow, but the 
dark eyes of the sleeping maiden were veiled by 
the long, silken lashes which rested upon her rosy 
cheek. It was a beautiful picture,—that fair girl 
as she lay thus asleep,—her small hands sofily 


sweetness; her attitude one of graceful careless- 
ness. To gaze upon her thus, one would almost 
deem her an angel, too pure and lovely for earth, 
Ha! she starts wildly, an expression of deep 
and poignant anguish contracts her fair brow. 
One snowy arm is restlessly tossed above her 
beautiful head, while a convulsive shudder passes 
over her frame, and a quivering sob of agony 
escapes her lips. She is evidently dreaming, but 
the entrance of a youthfal maiden at this moment 
suddenly awoke her. With a cry of delight she 
sprang from her pillow, and burying her face in 
the bosom of her companion, burst into tears, 
“ O, Carrie, dear, I am so unhappy,” murmured 
she. 

“ Why, Mabel, darling, what can trouble you? 
You possess everything which renders life desir- 
able,—beauty, wealth, and talent. Your parents 
aad friends adore you, your lovers worship you, 
your rivals envy the admiration which your 
beauty and accomplishments excite, while I, 
your humble, little friend, Carrie Clinton, love 
you with my whole heart and soul. Would I 
were in your place ; why, your beauty has made 
raving maniacs of one half the young men in 
D——, and senseless idiots of the other half.” 

“ Pshaw, Carrie, how absurdly you talk,” Ma- 
bel blushingly replied. ‘ You altogether exag- 
gerate my attractions, although I am well aware 
that I am beautiful; and it is the consciousness 
of this which renders me miserable.” 

A musical laugh gushed from Carrie’s ruby 
lips, as she merrily exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, Mabel 
Stanwood, are you insane? I should think from 
your present conversation that you were a fit sub- 
ject for the lunatic asylum. Just to think that 
you should endure so much misery, because—~ 
because—why, simply because you are beanti- 
fal.”’ 

Mabel neither smiled nor laughed, but her 
lips quivered with suppressed emotion, and bury- 
ing her face in her hands, she sobbed bitterly. 

“Dear Mabel, forgive me,” cried Carrie, 
springing to her side, and clasping her arms 
around the fragile form of the weeping maiden, 
“T meant not to wound your feelings,” and the 
lips that had given utterance to these thoughtless 
words were pressed tenderly to Mabel’s pale 
forehead. 

The young girl checked her tears, and replied 
calmly, ‘“ Carrie, I have had a dream to-night, a 
fearful dream, which casts a gloomy shadow 
over my pathway, and chills the buoyancy of my 
youthful spirits. Shall I tell it to you ¢” 

“O, yes, please do,” murmured Carrie, in a 


raby lips half parted, with a smile of singular 
) 


Subdued tone, as she flung her graceful form 
‘upon the couch, from which our fair friend had 
but just arisen. 

| Methought, Carrie, that I stood in the halls 
and mirth, where the voluptuous swell 
of music entranced the delighted senses, and 
fairylike forms were whirling through the diasy 
mazes of the dance. Gallant cavaliers were at 
my side, whispering in my ear the honeyed words 
of flattery and adulation, pleading earnestly with 
@lances of entreaty for one tender look from my 
bright eyes; sweetly I smiled upon them, and 
choosing from among this numerous retinue of 
appearance, I joined in the giddy dance. 
Methought, Carrie, that I was surpassingly 

beautiful that night, Jenny’s exquisite taste hav- 
ing aided Nature in rendering meso. A rich 
robe of white satin fitted to perfection my ele- 
gant form, and fell in graceful folds about my per- 
son, while bracelets of inestimable value clasped 


my arms. As we glided past the mirror at the 
extremity of the apartment, I could not resist the 
temptation to steal a glance at the lovely vision 
tefiected upon its polished surface. A feeling of 
gratified vanity lent a deeper flash to my rose- 
tinted cheek, while my dark eye sparkled with a 
brighter lustre, and my proud lip curled scorn- 
fally as I met the envious glances directed to- 
wards me from the bright eyes of rival belles. 
Carrie, you know I have always been a coquetie, 


& vain and heedless one; then do you wonder 
that my heart’s pulses leaped wildly with delight 
at the rapturous thought of the glorious triamphs 
I should achieve, the noble hearts I should rain, 
and the new victims that should grace my long 
list of conquests that nightt As my gallant 
partner conducted me to a seat, and gratefully 
murmured a few words of thanks for the honor 
which I had permitted him to enjoy, a tall and 
graceful lady, attired in black, with a heavy veil 
falling over her head and shoalders, which effec- 
tually concealed her features, approached, and 
begged me to accompany her to the dressing- 
room. There was something singular and mys- 
terious in her conduct, and it was with a palpi- 
tating heart that I acceded to her request. On 
entering the apartment, I perceived, with a mo- 
mentary feeling of terror that it was unoccupied. 
My fears, however, were instantly dissipated, 
when, gently flinging back the veil which envel- 
oped her features, she revealed @ countenance of 
such extraordinary beauty that when once seen 
it ean never be 

Mabel Stanwood,” murmured vhe, ine tone 
of mournful sweetness, “ you are gifved with rare 


those glorious gifts with which God has gener- 
ously endowed you, your heart might be glad- 
dened by the blessings of thousands, your path- 
way be strewn with roses. Alas! Mabel, you 
have courted the homage and admiration of the 
heartless world, while all the noble impulses of 
your nature have been checked by that love of 


conquest which has induced you to sacrifice upon 
the altar of vanity your young and loving heart, 
with all its boundless wealth of affection. O, 
Mabel, I entreat you, I implore you, by all your 
hopes of fature happiness, to check this vain love 
of conquest, which, if persisted in, will render 
you an object of dislike and abhorrence, when 
age shall have silvered your raven curls, and 
dimned the radiance of your bright eyes. Would 
you only reflect on the many noble hearts which 
have been crushed, the many fond hopes which 
have been blasted, and the dark eyes which for 
the first time have been wet with tears of bitter 
agony for your sake, all of which misery has 
been occasioned by your dreadful coquetry, you 
would never indulge in this heartless amusement 
again. Leave the gay scenes of the ball-room to- 
night, dear Mabel, and go with me; you shall 
never regret it, I promise you. This phial,” - 
said she, drawing from her bosom a small bottle, 
‘contains a liquid, three drops of which will 
render you invisible. Will you go, Mabel ?” 

“T silently bowed my head in acquiescence, 
for there was a fascination in her tone which I 


could not resist. Before leaving the apartment, 
however, I swallowed in compliance with her 
request, three drops of the mystical liquid, whose 
virtues, according to the testimony, were truly 
valuable. After taking this necessary precau- 
tion to prevent discovery, I prepared to follow 
my inexplicable guide, who descending the broad 


stairway, passed through the open door into the 
deserted street. With rapid flight we glided past 
the lovely mansions and superb edifices, where 
the aristocracy of our queenly city dwells, until 
we arrived at the magnificent building where 
Judge Raymond with his wife and daughter 
resides. Upon arriving here, my companion 
beckoning me to follow her, ascended the marble 
steps, and passed through the open door, which 
swung on its heavy hinges t© admit us. As we 
peused a moment in the spacious hall, we per- 
ceived a bright light, which appeared to proceed 
from the east end of the building. Following ia 
the direction of this light, we found ourselves in 
a tasty little boudoir, the only occupant of which 
was a young girl, whose low moans of agony 
thrilled my heart with feclings of unutterable 
wee. Her face was buried in a pile of crimson 
cushions, amid whose silken billows she strove 
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to smother her sobs, while her small hand con- 
vaisively clasped a miniatare, upon which she 
gazed wildly ofttimes, pressing it passionately to 
her lips and heart, then, sinking back upon the 
soft cushions, such a tide of bitter agony would 
rush over her soul, that her skeleton frame would 


tremble like a reed shaken by the whirlwind. As 


yet I could not distinguish her features, but I 
well knew that those golden curls and that frag- 
ile form could belong to no other than Effie 
Raymond, and my heart smote me as the cause 
ef her suffering. Upon the dainty toilet table, 
as if to corroborate my first impression, lay a 
quantity of open letters, inscribed in a manly 
hand to ‘Miss Effie Raymond.’ As I carelessly 
glanced at the signature, a feeling of quick pain 
shot to my heart, chilling its very pulsations 
‘with an intensity of suffering unknown to me 
before. Disregarding the presence of my com- 
penion, I eagerly grasped one of these tear-wet 
mementoes, from amid whose wrinkled folds 
there fell a withered flower and a glossy curl of 
raven hair. O, Carrie, I pray that you may never 
know the unutterable agony which filled my soul 
as I perused that touching epistle, every word of 
which burned in my heart like a coal of fire. 

! each one bore the signature of Charles 

rwood, that old forgotten lover of mine, 
Whom, from a feeling of pride and vanity, I lured 
from the side of his plighted bride, only to crush 
the noble aspirations of his manhood, break his 


tender, devoted heart, blast his ardent hopes, and 
@ruelly disappoint the golden visions he had 
formed for the fature, transforming him from a 
high-souled, proud-spirited man into the degrad- 
ed, contemptible thing he now is. Wes, Carrie, 
it was I who wrought all this woe and misery, I 
who first attracted him from the side of his trust- 


ing Effie, fascinating his mind and heart by a 
brilliant display of my beauty and talents—I, 
too, who tempted him with words of love and 
glances of tenderness, to break his vows to the 
gentle being, whose very life depended upon their 
fulfilment, bringing him te my feet, a humble 
suitor for my hand and heart: ©, Carrie, dear- 
est, if you would keep untainted the wellspring 
of your young and guileless heart—if you would 
be honored and respected by the truly wise and 
good—if you would not have the stain of suspi- 
gion sully the spotless purity of your fair reputa- 
tion—if you would not embitter your whole life 
by one fatal deed, never, never, as you value 
your fature happiness, trifle with the affections 
of another. i 

“Though many, many moons have waxed 
aad waned since the fatal hour whea Charles 
Bherwood knelt before me, all unmindful of the 


loving one to whom his troth was plighted, I 
shudder with horror even now at the recollection 
of the wild despair his actions evinced, when I 
calmly and deliberately refused the love I had 
won for this very purpose, and again I see before 
me in imagination those noble features distorted 
with agony, and that lofty form quivering like 
an aspen leaf with the violence of suppressed 
emotion. Only eighteen fleeting summers had 
passed over my head, when, stifling in my heart 
the whisper or reproach of conscience, I listened 
to the beguiling voice of the tempter, aud sacri- 
ficed upon the altar of vanity the torn and bleed- 
ing heart of my first victim, this same Charles 
Sherwood as a fit trophy of my inglorious 
triumph. Two years have passed since then, — 
two years of light and sunshine, and during that 
brief period I have varelessly crushed the fond 
hopes of many a loving heart, and dashed to the 
earth many a cup of bliss, which has but just 
touched eager lips. ©, Carrie, I pray that God 
may steer your slender bark aright, purifying 
your gentle heart, until no thoughts of evil caa 
there find a resting place, that you may prove to 
the doubting mind of the skeptic the almost in- 
eredible truth, that high-souled, true-hearted wo- 
men can exist in the vitiated atmosphere of 
fashionable life,—be surrounded by all the splen- 
dors which unbounded wealth can afford, possess 
beautiful features and a graceful form, yet still 


be unsusceptible to the beguiling tones of flattery, 
and uncorrupted by the homage and adulation 
so profusely lavished upon them. 

“« Pray forgive this digression, which was quite 
unintentional, I assure you, and transport your- 
self back upon the wings of imagination to the 


elegant boudoir of the weeping Effie. Ah! she 


no longer reclines upon yonder pile of cushions, 
a silken couch supports her tender form, and her 
weary eyelids are closed at last in the repose of 
sleep. My mysterious guide is standing beside 
her, gazing pityingly updn her fair form, while 
she silently beckons me nearer, that I may trace 
the care-worn lines which grief has traced upon 
that alabaster brow. As my eye rests upon the 
fair featares of the sleeping maiden, a pang of 
agony thrills every fibre of my heart, the fearfal 
truth suddenly bursting upon my mind that the 
pulseless and beautiful Effie must soon be clad 
in anangel’s snowy robe. Yes, Carrie, the ab 
most unearthly paleness of her countenance, the 
hectic flush which tinges her-velvety cheek, the 
elicate transparency of the skin, and the slem 
der, attenuated form, all too plainly mark as @ 
victim of consumption this once bright and 
blooming maiden. Her sleep is wild and fretful, 
she tosses restlessly upon the pillow, moaning 


sadly at times in her dreams. Poor Effie, thine 
is a hard lot, and it is no wonder that thy slender 
shoulders tremble under the heavy burden im- 
posed upon them, a burden which must ever be 
unshared, and can never be alleviated, except by 
death. Sweet, patient girl, wretched as thy lot 
may be, there is one with whom thou wouldst 
not exchange stations, even to possess again the 
heart of the truant lover, one, who no less miser- 
able than thyself, is far more guilty,—that one is 
she who proved a successful rival to thee in the 
affections of Charles Sherwood, now lost to love 
and virtue forever, in the whirlpool of intemper- 
ance. As I silently and sadly gazed upon the 
effects of my youthful folly and indiscretion, my 
companion intently watched my features with 
* the eye of one who can read every variation of 
countenance, which scrutiny was far from being 
agreeable tome. After passing a few moments 
by the side of this lovely girl, who was indebted 
to me alone for all the misfortunes which had 
assailed her defenceless head, she bade me pre- 
pare to take my departure from this splendid 
abode of luxury and wretchedness, to wander I 
knew not whither. As we silently glided out of 
the apartment into the magnificently decorated 
' hall, which we had traversed upon entering, 
passing through the richly carved door at its ex- 
tremity, which opened as if by some invisible 
agency to admit of our egress, such a flood of 
silvery light burst upon my enraptured vision, 
that, fora moment, I paused, entranced upon 
the threshold, to gaze upon the magnificent as- 
pect which nature wore. 

“A moment only I lingered to gaze upon the 
lovely scene of enchantment, while my young 
heart thrilled with feelings of love and adora- 
tion for Him who had created all this glory and 
splendor ; then, with slow and lagging footsteps, 
I regained my companion, who appeared per- 
fectly indifferent to the beauties which had so 
completely captivated my bewildered senses. As 
I mechanically followed the movements of this 
strange, inexpressible being, under whose mys- 
terious guidance I had placed myself, night’s 
balmy breezes, laden with the perfume of flowers, 
fanned my burning brow and kissed my waving 
ringlets, while ever and anon witching sounds of 
Music floated upon their airy pinions, subduing 
with their soft, sweet melody the fitful throb- 
bings of my heart, and rendering me almost en- 
tirely unconscious of the presence of another. I 
was soon awakened, however, from this blissful 
dream of ecstacy by the gentle voice of her 
whose winning tones of entreaty had first. lared 
me forth from the gay seenes of the ball-room, 
this beautiful evening ; and with a deep-drawn 


sigh of regret I bade adicu to the fairy regions, 
within whose mystic realms my truant thoughts 
had been wandering. 
“* Mabel, it is here, at this lonely dwelling, 
that I would make my second visit. Will you 
strive to conquer all feclings of disgust and re- 
pugnance, and accompany me” were the softly 
murmured words which had so suddenly restrain- 
ed the lofty soarings of my vivid imagination. 
“ This? inquiry roused me so unexpectedly 
from the golden visions in which my fancy had 
been indulging, that quite a considerable space 
of time elapsed ere I could regain the command 
of my scattered senses sufficiently to comprehend 
my situation. What was my astonishment when, 
upon doing so, I found myself standing before a 
low, dingy-looking building, located in an ob- 
scure part of the city, from whence sounds of 
loud and boisterous mirth proceeded, inter- 
mingled with the rough shout of brutal laughter 
and the horrid tones of blasphemy. As my com- 
panion again repeated her request, I gazed upon 
her with an air of surprise and amazement, but 
there was such a truthful light beaming within 
the liquid depths of her soft eyes, that I immedi- 
ately gave an affirmative reply, without farther 
hesitation, my doubts having been entirely dis- 
pelled by the one significant glance which she” 
bestowed upon me. An expression of abhot- 
rence, however, escaped my lips, when, upon en- 
tering this rude habitation, we found ourselves 
in the midst of a motley and ruffian-looking as- 
semblage, who were gathered around an old, 
rickety table, where several jugs and bottles, to- 
gether with a few broken decanters had been 
placed. Truly has it been said that ‘ misery 
loves company ;’ what other consideration could 
have induced these degraded outcasts from s0- 
ciety, forsaken alike by God and man, to cele- 
brate here in this wretched hovel a feast unto 
Bacchus, the only god of their idolatry, drinking, 
fighting, and carousing until a late hour of the 
night, while not a moment passed that their lips 
did not give utterance to the most awful curses 
and imprecations which ever fell from the tongue 
of man, so horrible their import, that they chilled 
the life blood of my heart, and made my soul 
grow sick with feelings of deadly terror. For & 
moment I hardly dared to raise my eyes, fearing 
that some scene of savage violence would be en- 
acted by this base, unprincipled gang before my 


thinking that I recognized a familiar tone 
among their elamorous voices, I curiously 
scanned the lineaments of the inebriated group 
by whom I was was one 
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very gaze; but, gaining more courage, as I be+ 
came aceustomed to their noisy revelry, and 


amongst them, whose features, though bloated 
and disfigured from the effects of drink and de- 
bauchery, still bore the impress of nobility ; one, 
who from a certain air of authority visible in his 
demeanor towards the others, appeared to pos- 
sess that power and influence which superior 
minds always exercise over those more inferior. 
He was tall and slender, with raven hair and 
eyes of jet, a broad, expansive brow, and finely 
chiselled lips, around which there lingered no 
trace of lust or sensuality. A sudden suspicion 
darted through my mind with the rapidity of 
lightning, when, turning to my guide, I found 
her gaze also riveted upon this same being who 
had excited within my breast such an unknown 
interest, and giving his countenance one more 
searching glance, I staggered backwards with a 
wild shrick of despair, while the cold, clammy 
sweat gathered in big drops upon my forehead. 

“O, Carrie, language is too feeble to portray, 
words too faint to express, the deep, unutterable 
agony which rent asunder each bleeding fibre of 
my repentant heart, when I recognized in the de- 
based, the miserable wreck of the once gifted and 
high-souled Charles Sherwood. In the days of 
happiness and prosperity, ere sorrow had cast a 
shadow upon his heart, he had nobly resisted the 
bewitching wile of the syren, when she attempted 
to allure him from the path of rectitude and 
honor; but as the dark cloud of adversity began 
to lower in the brilliant horizon of his destiny, he 
had sought forgetfulness in the fatal glass, striv- 
ing to drown his griefs and troubles within its 
sparkling depths. Step by step had he descended 
in the downward path of rain and destruction, 
yielding almost. insensibly to that magic influ- 
ence which had fettered his haughty spirit with 
chains more galling than those which bind the 
swarthy African,—partaking each day more 
deeply of the charmed beverage to which he had 
first resorted, in a vain attempt to drive away 
the gloom and despondency which oppressed his 
soul, debasing his lofty mind by an association, 
with the vilest and most despicable of earth’s 
creatures, until, sinking to the lowest point of 
degradation, we discover him in this den of in- 
iquity, the companion of thieves and drunkerds, 
greedily listening to the rough jests and frightful 
oaths of his vulgar associates, his brother vota- 
Ties at the shrine of Bacchus. The keenest pangs 
of remorse rankled in my bosom as I observed 
the wonderful change effected by the demon of 
alcohol, in his outward appearance, which had 
been so great as to prevent my recognizing him 
at first. Mentally, I felt that the change must 
have been more complete, as it had entirely de- 
stroyed and annihilated the giant intellect which, 


with proper care and cultivation, might have as- 
tonished the admiring world by the depth of its 
thought and the profundity of its reason. Ah, 
Carrie, was it not I who had crushed the aspiring 
impulse of the ambitious mind, which, had it 
been allowed to follow its first lofty promptings, 
might have soared far, upward to the dizzy 
heights of fame, and won a laurel wreath to deck 
the noble brow of its talented owner! Did he 
not owe this degradation to me 2 to the fatal in- 
fluence which I ad exerted over him? Was it 
not my haughty rejection of his love which drove 
him first to the tempting wine-cup ? 

“Tt was an impressive lesson, one which I 
shall never forget, until death -shall still these 
throbbing pulses forever in a long and dreamless _ 
sleep. The shriek which I had given utterance 
to, upon making the fearful discovery which I 
have already related, somewhat startled these 
noisy revellers, who, owing to our being invisi- 
ble, were unable to ascertain its cause. The cir- 
cumstance, however, seemed to hasten our de- 
parture, as my companion had laid strict injune- 
tions upon me to maintain the most perfect 
silence in the presence of others. It was with a 
feeling of thankful gladness, therefore, that I 
found myself once more beneath the open canopy 
of heaven, inhaling its pure air, while cooling 
zephyrs fanned my heated brow, and imparted 
new life and vigor to my weakened and exhaust- 
ed frame. Alas! the beauties of the starry night 
had now lost their charms for me, my mind was 
wholly absorbed in gloomy meditations, all un- 
conscious of the moonlight’s witching glow. A 
throng of recollections rushed over my mind, 
which had been long buried in the deepest recess- 
es of my heart, now revived in the bitter hour 
of affliction, that they might add a keener pang 
to the anguish with which my bosom was torn. 
With a reproachful glance I gazed upon the fairy. 
magician, whose fascinating allurements had 
tempted me abroad upon this never to be forgot- 
ten night, while a few incoherent words of blame 
and censure fell from my lips in broken senten- 
ces. My proud, sensitive spirit was deeply 
stung by the bitter thought, that I had richly 
merited the punishment so justly bestowed upon 
me, although I could not bear to acknowledge 
the humiliating truth to another. In tones of 
subdued sadness the angelic being whom I had 
so thoughtlessly upbraided, thus addressed me : 

** Mabel, I will not chide you for the wild ex« 
pressions which grief has wrang from your 
wounded spirit, as I feel well assured that in 
your calm moments, when the storm of agony 
which has swept over your heart-strings with such’ 


frantic violence shall have been assuaged by the 
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more sober voice of reason, that you yourself 
will see the injustice of your accusations. The 
only reparation I demand is this, that you will 
once again be the companion of my wanderings, 
as I wish to make one more visit ere I leave 
this bright world forever. Will you go, Mabel, 
dearest‘? murmured she, entreatingly, while a 
pearly tear trembled on her silken eye-lashes. 

“ Her soft, imploring tones had gradually sub- 
dued the haughtiness of my stubborn sririt, melt- 
ing away the icy barrier of reserve which had 
chilled the warm impulses of my nature, until 
at last, unlocking the gushing fountains of my 
heart, the dewy tears rushed forth in torrents to 
my eyes, a sweet relief from the tearless agony 
which I had but just experienced. There was a 
touching pathos in her voice which I was unable 
to resist. I therefore signified my acquiescence 
to her request by a single wave of the hand, as I 
was perfectly incapable of utterance. Upon re- 
ceiving this mute reply, she immediately hasten- 
ed onwards at a rapid pace, bidding me follow, 
while in a low tone she assured me that I should 
soon rest from my weariness and fatigue. This 
assertion proved true, as ere many minutes had 
elapsed, we reached our destination, the lunatic 
asylum, a large, massive structure, where my 
companion paused, half-doubtfally, as if uncer- 
tain whether to proceed or not. After a few mo- 
ments’ hesitation, however, she appeared to de- 
cide upon the former course, while an exclama 
tion escaped her lips, whose mysterious import 
I was then unable to comprehend, when, lo! be- 
hold the heavy door swung open with an inviting 
air, as if wooing us to enter, while the building 
before shrouded in impenetrable darkness ap- 
peared brilliantly illuminated by a thousand 
flashing lights. 
| “Although I became stupified with wonder 
and amazement at the magical change this 
wrought before my very gaze, through the un- 
known power which this fairy enchantress pos- 
sessed, I endeavored to suppress every outward 
token of surprise, subduing with a mighty effort 
the agitation which pervaded every fibre of my 
inmost being. While pausing musingly in the 
spacious hall wherein we were now standing, the 
silyery voice of this charming fairy suddenly 
Started me from my reverie. 

“*Mabel,’ murmured she, in musical accents, 
‘it is no longer necessary that you should re- 
main invisible to mortal eyes. I will therefore far- 
nish you with a liquid, entirely opposite in its 
character from that which you swallowed in the 
festive halls of mirth, begging you to consent to 
the change which it will most imevitably accom- 
plish. Here is the phial which contains the mix- 


ture, you have only to imbibe an equal number 
of drops, when it will instantly counteract the 
ffect of thet which you have already taken. 
The time has not yet come when I can safely re~ 
veal myself; entertain no fears, however, that. 
aught of harm will come to you from this new 
transformation.’ 

“T immediately complied with her request, a 
though feelings of dire apprehension oppressed my 
mind, when the frantic ravings of some inmate of 
this wretched abode reached my sensitive ear. 
Having placed the phial ence more within the. 
hands of its owner, I impatiently awaited her 
further movements. After gazing thoughtfully 
upon my changing countenance, as if absorbed in 
deep reflection, she thus addressed me: 

“* Although we may pass through trying 
scenes to-night, dear Mabel, I beseech you that 
you will not falter in the arduous path of duty, 
which we are now pursuing, for lack of strength 
or courage, as Heaven will surely sustain you, 
Be not alarmed by the yells and shrieks of mad-. 
men, who are too firmly secured to be capable of 
injuring you, even had they the will or inclina- 
tion todo so. Follow me, fear no danger—all 
will yet be well.’ 

“ Afver giving utterance to these expressions 
of encouragement and consolation, she immedi- 
ately ascended a flight of broad stairs, while I 
closely imitated her example. We then pro- 
ceeded onwards, assailed at every step by the 
frenzied cries of the poor distracted creatures 
whose cells we passed, until reaching the further 
extremity of this gloomy edifice, we glided into 
an apartment furnished with great neatness and 
taste, the only occupant of which was a young 
man of exceedingly interesting appearance, who. 
did not apparently observe our entrance. One 
glance sufficed to reveal to me the unfortunate 
fate of another victim to my pride and vanity} 
one who had been coldly, harshly repulsed, when 
he strove with burning, impassioned words of 
eloquence, to win the heart where love had never 
found a home. Alas! too well did I recognize 
in the slight, almost girlish form, the wildly bril- 
liant eyes now sparkling with a brighter lustre 
than ever, the soft, curling hair, and high, snowy. 
forehead of Ernest Beverly, the gifted poet, once 
the bright star in the literary world, now the 
wretchtd inmate of an insane asylum. 0, Car 
rie, willingly wonld I then have laid down upon 
the green sward beneath the holy stars, and 
yielded up my life to him who gave it, conld 
this sacrifiee but have restored the light of reason 
to that shattered, wandering mind. I have 
drained the cup of sorrow to its very dregs; 
this last drop of agony proving the most biter 
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draught of all. I had found that the influence 
which I had so -~selfishly exerted, extended from 
the mansions of wealth to the abode of poverty, 
ay, even to the massive walls of this tomb of the 
intellect; surely I had nought to live for now, 
unless it was repentance. 

“Little, O, little did you think, or realize 
Carrie, when you heard my merry, ringing laugh, 
so full of girlish glee,—my happy, joyous tones 
as I joined the brilliant throng where mirth 
and gayety reign supreme, that deeply buried in 
my heart lay the canker-worm of remorse, con- 
suming its very life-blood, while secret love was 
sadly preying upon my youthful spirits. For 
three months past it has indeed been thus, the 
three long, dreary months which have elapsed 
since that fatal day when I scornfully rejected 
the love of Ernest Beverly, spurning from my 
feet with feigned contempt the laurel wreath he 
had woven upon the steep heights of fame, to 
twine amid my jetty curls. @, had he but 
known, as he turned so despairingly away, that 
pride alone had actuated this decision,—that ere 
he had crossed the threshold, I fondly yearned to 
call him back, that I might revoke the cruel 
words which I had but just uttered—that my 
haughty spirit thrilled with feelings of worship- 
ping adoration for his brilliant genius—had he 
but known all this, how quickly would his dark 
eyes have been illumined again with the radiant 
light of joy and happiness. I knew not how, 
passionately, how devotedly I loved him, until I 
had cast away forever the priceless treasure of 
his heart; then, then did I realize to the fullest 
extent, the depth and intensity of my affection. 
Carrie, you know that I have always dreaded to 
wear the silken bonds of Hymen—to sacrifice my 
girlish freedom at the fairy shrine of Cupid, 
fearing perhaps that the sphere of home would 
afford no opportunity to gratify my propensity 
for flirting, or that a husband’s restricting hand 
would too closely confine my untamable spirit. 
This selfish thought secretly impelled my haughty 
refusal, giving me strength to meet unflinchingly 
his imploring gaze, while my heart was throb- 
bing with emotions of suppressed love. Little 
did I then think how wildly he idolized me, 
80 wildly indeed, that this bitter disappointment 
hurled reason from her lofty throne, obscuring in 
darkness that mighty intellect, whose vivid 
powers of imagination had excited the admira- 
tion of the world. 
| “ Hark! hark ! listen to the frantic ravings of 
his distracted mind,—hear him as he wildly re- 
peats the name of Mabel, entreating her with 
touching earnestness to turn that chilling glance 
away,—watch him clesely in these peroxyems of 


insanity—then tell me if the love of such a man 
is valueless, if such true affection should be 
trampled upon? 

“* Mabel, dear Mabel,’ is his plaintive ery; 
when half unconsciously I softly murmur, ‘ Dear 
Ernest, I am here.’ Wildly he gazed around the 
apartment, his dark eye burning with the fire of 
frenzy, until at last his maniac glance rested up- 


hand tightly clasping his icy fingers, while tears 
of bitter anguish gushed from my eyes, moisten- 
ing the dark curls which clustered upon his noble 
head. As I tenderly bent over his inanimate 
form, the snowy eyelids gradually unclosed, re- 
vealing a pair of brilliant orbs, whose restless 
glance quickly changed to a look of glad sur- 
prise, when met by the tearful gaze with which I 
silergly regarded his recovery. 

“ Faintly he breathed my name, ‘ Mabel, dear 
Mabel,’ his cold hand softly pressing mine own, 
expressing by that simple act more love than 
language could express. Thank God! the gall- 
ing chains which fettered his soaring spirit at 
last are burst aswnder, the light of heaven once 
more illumines that benighted mind, the clouds 
which have so long obscured in darkness that 
aspiring intellect have faded into mist, and again 
does his eagle eye flash with the fire of genius. 
As I gently pressed my lips to his pale forehead 
a sweet smile stole like sunlight over his coun- 
tenance, while playfully he twined his arms 
around my slender waist, clasping me closely to 
his manly heart. 

***O, Mabel,’ exclaimed he, earnestly, ‘I have 
had a fearful dream, to-night. Methought that 
your soft eyes looked coldly into mine, their 
freezing glance chilling my very heart,—that 
your ruby lips curled scornfully as you haughtily. 
listened to the tale of love I breathed within 
your ear,’ 

“Disengaging myself from his ardent em- 
brace, I flung my trembling form at his feet, 
while with pale lips and a faltering tongue, I 
breathed to him the fatal, agonizing trath. When 
Thad finished the narration of these strange, 
mysterious events, he gently raised me from my. 
kneeling posture, and softly murmured ardent 
words of forgiveness and love. 

“ Suddenly raising my eyes, I beheld the face 
of my mysterious guide, she too having rendered 
herself again visible. With a smile of angelic 
sweetness she laid my hand within the warm 
palm of Ernest, while in her thrilling tones she 
thus addressed me for the last time : avente sail 
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on my trembling form, then, uttering one wild, 

piercing shriek, he fell senseless upon the floor. 

Springing to his side in speechless agony, IL 

fondly bathed his pallid brow, my trembling 

‘ 
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_ “* Mabel, we must now part,—my heavenly 
mission has been faithfully fulfilled. Farewell.’ 

“ Ere I could reply to these parting words, I 
was awakened from this fearful, foreboding dream 
by your sudden entrance.” , 

A shade of sadness quickly passed over the 
fair brow of her lovely listener, who inquired : 

“ Mabel, dearest, did you really love Ernest 
Beverly, or is it all imagination’s fairy work ? 
Bat, do you recollect Eva Mortimer, that laugh- 
ter-loving sprite. Well, Mabel, dearest, Ernest 
has consoled himelf with the sweet smile of Eva. 
They twain are one.” 

With a wild shrick Mabel fell senseless at the 
feet of her frightened companion. Medical aid 
was quickly summoned, too late, alas! to restore 
the fair girl to her weeping friends. At the hour 
of midnight had those terrible words chilled the 
warm life-blood of her heart, and when the sun’s 
rays stole through the lattice at dawn, they fell 
on Mabel’s pale face and shrouded form, whe but 
one brief day before, was the picture of joyous 
health. Mabel Stanwood was dead. 


WOULDN’T ACCEPT. 


One of our eminent New England Doctors of 
Diyinity—says the Boston Transcript—recently 
declined a to service under somewhat novel 

the interior of the 


a 
y cil wanthene, be did Get tabs bis 
suit or hat for the journey. He was over- 
taken one afternoon by a very severe thunder- 
storm, and as no place of shelter was at hand, 
he was out in the rain, and got pretty thoroughly 
drenched. After this, his appearance was not 
very p ssing, and in one place the young 
le evidently took him for a straggler. One 
t he obtained food and lodgings at a farm- 
6 house, and not disclosing who he was, the 
farmer made overtures to him, on account of his 
m ing time, ising him 
best wagon This kind offer declined, when 
it was renewed with the added advice that the 
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‘THE AMERICAN POET-ARTIST, 

The London Atheneum » in the hi } 
terms of the painter, Mr. Buchanan 
at t in Florence. His paintings are 
to be highly imaginative. The “Culprit Fay” 
is thus described : 
rounded by their court, 
stool for their throne, with a lily for their cano- 
py of state. The Culprit Fay, whe has dared 
to marry a mortal, stands before them on his 
trial, while on a lower step to the throne is the 
court jester, with a convolvulus for his cap. Li- 
lies, flowers, and various kinds of shrubs are 

wing around. “Undine carried off by a 

ver” is highly successful, and “ The 
Pleiad” is considered to be the most original 
and imaginative in his study. The Pleiads are 
represented by six lovely female forms, clad in 
a gauzy dress, which scarcely serves to conceal — 
their forms. They are embracing one another, 
and seem to be unconscious of the loss of their 
sister, all except the highest in the group, who 

ives the vacuum that has been created, and ~ 

is shading her eyes while she looks down on the 
falling Pleiad. 


“YOU FORGOT ME.” 


A joke is told at the e se of one of 
our church-going citizens, who is the father of 
an interesting family of children, and among 
them a bright-eyed boy numbering four or five 
summers, the pet of the household, and unani-’ 
mously voted the drollest little mischief alive, 
On Saturday night he had been bribed to keep 
peace and retire to bed an hour earlier than 
usual, with the promise that on the morrow he 
gnight go with the family to church. On Sun- 
day morning it was found inconvenient to put 
the youngest through the <r course of wash- 
ing and dressing anager | or his proper appear- 
ance at the sanctuary, and the family slipped off 
without him. They had not, however, more 
than become comfortably seated in their pew, 
when in walked the youngest with nothing on 
but a night wrapper and a cloth cap. 

“You forgot me,” said he, in a tone loud 
enough to be heard all over the church. 

The feelings of the mts can be more 
— than described.—La/ayette (Indiana 


FEMALE CATTLE PAINTER. 


The London papers are in raptures at the 
horses and e of Miss Rosa Bonheur, a 
French artist, who has attained the 
celebrity in her native land. She studies, 
and uces nature. We have seen a pic- 


ture of her studio. It is a vast apartment, 


centre of the carpet, where the animal. she is. 
stands under a properly arranged light. 
ve a natural expression, and are 


State of New _. he thought he would 
make a ; tour, which would 
stranger had better not refuse such a good chance, ee 
as he could not do so well at anything else, in 
4 these times, as to let himself to a farmer by the 
month. The farmer, doubtless, little thought 
that his guest was already engaged in & service 
where his attainments and character Ps es a 
larger annual return than the worth of his own 
farm, and that the person he wished to use his | Givided in the centre by folding doors. 
scythe, had wielded his pen with a power which | of these the lady sits, surrounded by pictures, 
had given him # name among learned men on | sketches of animals, and all the appliances of 
both sides of the Atlantic. her art. The other apartment is a beautiful 
ftable, wherein are kept the horses, cows, and 
sheep, that serve her as models, At a proper 
portunities, wasting noidle distance from her easel is a bricked s in the 
on what you might have 
pices. lf your Maker had thought any other 
talents. or opportanities better for you, he would 
have given them to you. 


O’er us all voice is telling 
_ Us aright ; 


Aquino or the convent.” 

Vicenzo? You are my'brother; yet you act as 
though you were my master, I your slave.” — 

A trace with these idle words ; I perceive 
whence they all come. You hope yet to become 
the wife of Verbera—tat will néver be. - Ass for 
the’ rest, our word is passed that you shall be 
given to Bartolomei Aquino ; and ‘when were 
the Carafas ever known to falsify their word ?” 
“0, Vicenzo, spare ime ‘that, that'is ‘all'T ask : 


that miserly being.” 

“ Ay, and thereby hurry us all to ruin. maa 
know that our family is under the ban of the 
viceroy? ‘That our estates are at this moment 
in the act of passing from our possession * That 
your uncle Casanova has shut himself up in the 
San Lorenzo, and dare not show himself outside 
of its walls, for fear of his enemies and the vice- 
roy? Well then, here steps forward this Bar- 
tolomei, who is none the worse for having scraped 
together a little money, and offers to set things to 
rights once more on all sides. Money is potent. 
He can do it; he will do it. But here you with 
one word dash all our hopes to the ground. ©, 
your whims, your caprices, forsooth, must be at- 
tended to, happen what will to your kindred ! 
What other woman in Naples would, like your- 
self, thus refuse the offer of a fortune, even 
though accompanied by a husband whom you 
may wind around your finger as you please * Bat 
then it is so little worth your while to rescue 
your family from ruin. Why should one expect 
anything of the kind? Certainly it were better 
that we should all, saving yourself, die in ruin 
and disgrace, sooner than that yon should be per» 
suaded to marry a man some two or three years 
too old, or a man whose doublet is not of the 
rarest fashion, or who camnot outgallant all 
others in the curl of a jet mustachio! Go; then; 
back to the convent once more! One so tame 
and unworldly-minded as yourself, needs but a 
short novitiate to fit herself for a solitary nun. 
Go, forget us all! Henceforth you are no sister 
of mine. You are excused from the sympathies 
of family, for you have no heart to feel them. 
Live then, and die, knowing that with the lifting 
of a finger you might have saved ws, and you 
would not!” 

Don Vicenzo turned away as if to leave the 
room, but his sister, with a gesture of passionate 
entreaty, detained him. 

“ Vicenzo; brother, hear me! I eonsent, I con- 
sent! © recall those bitter words, those cruel, 
cruel accusations! You wrong meé, indéed you 
do. Have I not loved you alway? Have I been 
otherwise than a sister to you? Those taunts, 
those looks so cold and contemptuous, surely’ FE 
am not werthy of them? Yes, Vicenzo, it shall 
be as you will, if you be but yourself again. It is 
hard—but see, am I not submissive ?” 

“There!” said Vicenzo, returning the kiss: 
which she gave him. “ You have come to reason 
at last. There, do not play the baby. We'll 
have a right gay wedding, and you shall be the 
richest woman. in Naples. So; now, I must to 
_ the street ; ‘and do you bid ‘Dorttia' Porzia send: 


AN IT 
OUR FATHER’S CARE. 
BY B. STRATTON. 
O’er us all an eye is gazing 
From above, 
Granting, while our hearts are praising, 
Gifts of love. 
Ever watching, ever bringing 
Hotiest light ; 
O’er our joys a halo flinging, 
Glad and bright. 
O’er our sorrows ever shedding 
Comfort’s ray ; 
Rosy radiance gently spreading 
Lew and soft that voice is speaking 
To the soul; 
Heavenly love and beauty seeking 
To unfold. 
From its treasured warblings, calling 
Bweetest lays, 
That its notes wherever falling, 
Be God’s praise. 
One there is who plans the morrow 
For us all; 
That our hearts no care may borrow, 
Howe’er small. 
He will kindly, freely cherish! 
Every prayer, 
And no offering e’er shall perish ’ 
In his care. 
While his power is ever twining 
O’er the soul, 
Let our hearts be ever finding 
Bliss untold. 
Let our hearts be ever chanting 
Notes of love; 
Praises sweet be ever granting 
Him above. 
AN ITALIAN FEUD, 7 
BY GIDDINGS H. BALLOU. 
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your tiring maid hither, with your best attire. 
We will have quien 
fairest; or I will lose a wager yet.” 

9s what have. done?” exclaimed Anna, as 
hia steps ceased to be heard in the corridor. “Am 
I beside myself? How my head swims! Be still 
this wild heart-beating ; for I will have one mo- 
ment of calm, wherein I may take counse) with 
myself, Can Vicenzo have deceived me? Can 
he have plotted this story of dire necessity in or- 
der to force my unwilling assent? No, no, it is 
abase suspicion. He is my brother; he would 
not, could mot do it. And yet—nay, I must be 
assured, ere it is too late. This misgiving is be- 
yond endarance !” 

She stood a moment with clasped hands ; then 
hastened to a narrow aperture which served the 
purpose of window.on the street side. A sort of 
movable grate obstructed the window, but this, 
being fortunately not fastened, was easily drawn 
back on its hinge, and Anna was now enabled to 
leok out on the street below. Once and again 
she glanced up and down the long avenue. She 
saw none who might ansuspected do the errand 
which she meditesed, even could she draw their 

jon unperceived or unheard. 

“This Donna Porzia,” she exclaimed with a 
sigh and a half smile, “is, methinks, some dragon 
im woman’s shape, which has set itself as a sort 
of jailer over me. I must manage warily. Ha, 
yonder approaches that quick-witted led, Barca- 
lara. His ready comprehension wili do me ser- 
vieo, I trust.” 

And on the word she unclosed from her neck 
a.golden ornament, which, as the boy drew near, 
She let fall at his feet. The lad stopped in sur- 
prise, then, looking up, caught a glimpse of 
Anna’s face, 

“Tt is I, Anna Aquaviva,” she said, in a low 
vaice. “ Come in, ask for me, say that you bring 
that to me from Donalla the jeweller.” 

The boy nodded, smiling in a way that showed 
him aware of the part he was to play. Mean- 
while, as young Barcalara turned to enter the 
gate, Anna entered the corridor, paused a mo- 
ment, listening to discover if possible any signs 
of her haying been overheard in communica- 
tion with the boy. She then proceeded to Donna 
chamber. 

“Madam,” she ssid, as she presented herself, 
“have you:seen anght of an ornament which 
should have been sent me from the jeweller’s by 
thia time ? I fear that the shopman has not prop- 
erly received his charge, or that he has forgotten 
theerrand at the best.” 

“I have not seem it, my fair guest,” replied 


years or more image ; “ these vulgar shopkeepers 
are alway ready to promise, but much less ready 
to falfil. But hark? ‘the porter "has admitted 
one at this very moment. Te may have'er- 
rived even now.” 

Anna, closely followed by Donna Porzia, met 
Barcalara ascending the stairway under the di- 
rection of the»porter. The boy held out the 
brooch in his hand, saying that Master Donalla 
had sent him to the lady Anna Aquaviva. 

“Tam she,” replied Anna. “I'am glad you 
have come, for I feared to be disappointed in my 
dress. Stay a moment, I must send some money 
to the worthy jeweller. No, I have it not here; 
come to my chamber door and Twill deliver it 


to 

i wens thither and entered, leaving the door 
ajar. Then taking from an eseritoire a gold 
piece, she gave it to the boy (whom she had mo- 
tioned just within the threshold), and with it a 
close folded letter. The action was accompanied 
with a look of warning. 

“ Bear it,” she saidy “to my uncle Casanova 
atthe San Lorenzo. Quick, an@’do not fail.” 

Barcalara returned a look of intelligence, and 
departed on his errand ; not, however, without 
encountering @ passing regard from Donna Por- 
zia, whose watchfulness was not wholly laid at 
rest. But the gaze of careless innocence which 
the boy returned her, entirely dissipated what- 
ever slight suspicion she might have had of him. 

“ Outwitted !” said Anna to herself. . “Now if 
this tale be false, I shall know’ it quickly ; for 
Casanova is not the one to brook delay in time 
of need. But if not, and ab, why should I think 
it otherwise than trae?—if not, what is fated 
must take its course. I can do no more.” 

An hour passed; another still; until at the 
middle of the afternoon Vicenzo again presented 
himself. He found his sisternot yet fully dressed 
for the marriage ceremony, her countenance 
quite pale, and her eyes plainly showing the grief 
which She had indulged. 

“ Why this delay, Anna ¢” said Vicenzo, im- 
patiently. ‘“ Aquino and his train are awaiting 
you below to convey you to the church, and you 
waste the time with idle, Jistless complaining. 
Why is not your maid here? She honors 
be in attendance at this moment.” 

“ Vicenzo,” seid Anna, regarding him fixedly. 
“Twill not be hastened thus rudely. It is enough 
that I amready to ack yper fa 
I warn you not to vex merneedlessly,” 

The chafed knight hastily left the room and 


the lady, ‘heargtrowed lady of some forty | 


| 
FEUD. 
Peor fools!” he murmured, “‘ we must bide 


their petty whims and frenzies, but they fly in 
our faces with their unstable and yet uneonquer- 
able wills, | Howbeit all is safe now. And since 
I gain my money and my-ends, what should I 
care, if she choose to have a frown on her face 
instead of a smile? Bartolomei would buy him- 
self a wife. Good ; she is delivered according to 
the bargain. As to her humor he must take it 
as he finds it. It is no further concern of mine.” 

‘The sister at last made her appearance, and 
supported by his arm, descended to meet the ex- 
pectant bridegroom and the attendant cavaliers. 
 Onentering the huge hall 'Vicenzo led her toward 
Aquino, a man of middie life and ungainly as- 
pect, the expression of whose gray twinkling 
eyes impressed one with a sensation not at all 
agreeable. The groom bowed awkwardly in ac- 
knowledgment of Anna’s presence, and addressed 
to her a few words, to which she replied with 
cold civility. After a short delay the company 
arrayed themselves in due order, and set out for 
the church of Santa Rosa, where the marriage 
was to take place. 

While these incidents were in action, Barca- 
lara was engaged in fulfilling his errand. He 
hastened to the convent of San Lorenzo, where 
the lord of Casanova had taken temporary 
refage, not only from the more private enemies 
with whom his turbulent temper had put him at 
feud, but also from the more dangerous power of 
the Vieeroy Medina, whose rule he had defied in 
more instances than one. The viceroy in conse- 
quence entertained an utter animosity against 
him ; and it was owing to Medina’s secret insti- 
gation that Bartolomei Aquino, # man originally 
of low birth, now lgid claim to Anna’s hand. 
We shall presently see whether this alliance were 
likely to suit the feelings of Casanova. 

As we have just said, the boy found his way 
to the gate of the spacious convent, into which 
he readily found admittance, as also direction to 
the quarter in which Casanova and his retinue 
had established themselves. The monk who was 
his guide, led him to a door from beyond which 
issued a confused medley ef sounds. 

“ Enter there,” said Padre Anselmo. “ In- 
quire within for him you wish to see; I care not 
to behold the reckless mirth of these roysterers.”’ 

The boy did as he was bid, and going in, found 
himself in the midst of some ¢wo score of men, 
who lay about the floor in various attitudes, some 
playing at dice, others drinking wine, or amusing 
themselves in such other fashion 45 best suited 
the whim of the moment. One of the number, 
8 tall, red-bearded ruffian, with a countenance in- 
flamed by drink, started up as Barcalara entered, 
and rudely seized him by the collar of his vest. 


..“ Hil” my game-chicken,” he ¢ried, “ what 
brings you to our den? Bear you a mistress’s 
word to our master, or are you yourself some 
fair damsel in disguise? Ho! ho! what say you, 
comrades ; the guess might not be so far amiss, 
jadging from the smooth face of this youngster ?” 

“‘ Leave me alone,” replied Barcalara, angrily, 
as he sought to disengage himself, “I come on 
an errand to your master. You had best leave 
me alone, I say, or it may be the worse for you.” 

An opposite door was thrown open, and Casa- 
nova himself appeared. 

“ What means this clamor’ he exclaimed. 
“Jachimo, let that boy come hither, if he has a 
message for me. And do you be more earefal of 
your carriage, unless you wish to dangle from a 
roof-timber. I will have no swash-bucklers about 
me, whose bravery lies altogether in the mouth. 
Come hither, my lad.” 

Barealara followed the chief; while Jachimo 
was fain to endure as he might the laughter of 
his companions, among whom his personal 
prowess was not held in great esteem. 

“ And now, what have you to say to me ?” in- 
quired Casanova, as soon as he found himself 
alone with the boy. 

The latter gave him the note, briefly relating 
the giver and the circumstance of its delivery. 
Casanova’s eye glanced with surprise on its con- 
tents, and then with an interjection of rage, he 
ground the paper between his fingers, and strode 


brother about to spring the trap upon her, and 
no one to stay it, perchance, before it is too late. 
Were I not. bound: here like a chained’ lion, it 
might be righted atonce, But I leave these walls 
only to meet certain death. Yet there is one who 
would leave no expedient untried to thwart this 
villanous scheme. And why should a time-worn 
feud continte to set my face against him? No, 
Verbera, if you can aid us now, I for one will 
oppose you no longer,—surely I have not de- 
stroyed the girl’s writing?” ' 

crumpled paper in his broad palm. Finding it 
untorn and still legible, he seized a pen and 
traced on the reverse of the note the following : 


VERBERA: Read the writing 


‘If yoa succeed, you 
Casanova. 


«There, boy,” said, Casanova, aa. he gave the 
billet to thedad. “Iam no great clerk, but he 
will not miss to find my meaning. Haste then 
with all speed and deliver this to the cavalier 
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about the apartment. 
“ Poor child!” he said ; “ here is this renegade 


‘Verbera, at his house next the Roman gate, then 
fly to the Prince Atri, you know his palace I 
fancy, and in my name entreat him instantly to 
prevent this ill assorted méirriage. Tell him to 
summon such of my friends and kinsmen as are 
at hand ; also that Verbera is already on his way 
to Donna Porzia’s. You have your part now, do 
it, and my best page shall envy your fortune.” 

~ Barcalara needed no sharper spur to increase 
his zeal; but finding his way out, darted along 
the streets to the residence of Verbera. Here, 
however, to his dismay, he found the master ab- 
sent. None knew where he had gone. The need 
was imminent. A few minutes’ delay in hopes 
of the knight’s return, and Barcalara determined 
to proceed at once to the prince. He arrived at 
the palace, and eagerly demanded of the servants 
to be admigted to their lord. The name of Casa- 
nova was a sufficient passport, and Barcalara 
soon gained the presence of the portly Atri, who 
languidly listened to the story. The sharp-eyed 
youth observed with despair the apathy with 
which his narrative was received. 

“ If this be the sort of man,” he thought, “on 
whom my lady is to depend, my trouble is lost, 
and all is in vain. At least I will try once more 
at Don Verbera’s.—What answer, my lord, 
shall I carry back ?”’ 

“Answer ?” exclaimed the prince, with a peev- 
ish air. “ Why, what you will; nay, say that I 
will attend to it.—Has not Casanova broils 
enough of his own, that he must furnish them 
for his friends‘ ‘Pish ! I will none of it.’”’ 


significant. Barcalara hastened to leave the pal- 


ace, with the purpose again to seek Verbera. 
“O that I had but one more pair of legs,” he 
said, “for mine bezin to tire with this harry. 
But if I can only find this Verbera, methinks 
that they will be rested at once.” 
“When he again presented himself, hot and 
almost breathless, at the mansion of the young 
knight, the servants replied as before. But as 
they were talking, the keeper of the stables came 
in, and was told of the matter. 
~* It was bat just now that I sewhim,” he said, 
as I was on my way home. He was going in the 
direction of the stonemason’s, Pietro Farlo, at 
the foot of Strada Gobbo. Did he not speak yes- 
terday about mending the mullion in the large 
window 
have gone there.” 
Barcalara was off in an instant, and in two 
minutes more was at the shop. 
“ Are you thé Signor Vefbera ¢” ‘he said to a 


_ The boy delivered him the billet, which exer- 
cised on the mind of the reader all the effect 
which might have been anticipated. aeaareard 
a look of inquiry to the boy. 

conght'you this long while,” 
latter; ‘‘an hour ; two hours. I have been to the 
Prince -Atri’s. But I know from his looks he will 
not hurry in the least.’’ - 

“ Enough, enough,” replied Verbera, hastily. 
“Now go back to my house ; tell my servants all 
to arm instantly, the best they can, and follow 
me to Atri’s palace. I will to the prince myself. 
So they parted, the boy like a hound leaping ~ 
back on his doubled track, while the cavalier 
murmured to himself as he hastened away: 

“ The Carafas and the Maddalonis; can it be 
that their old animosities shall cease, and that 
they shall again drawsword together? Strange 
that I, a Maddaloni, must stir up the prince of 
the Carafas to arm in the cause of his family.” 

He arrived at the palace, and whatever the in- 
citement which he used, in a space of time incredi- 
bly short, the prince and himself, with several 
other cavaliers, arrived opposite Donna Porzia’s. 
The retinue of Aquino and Vicenzo filled the 
street before them. Verbera drew his sword. 

“ By the authority of Casanova and the Cara- 
fas, I command you to stop.” 

“A weighty command, on my faith, and. easily 
credited, seeing that it comes from one of the 
Maddaloni blood,” replied Don. Vicenzo, in a 


But she had fainted, and at this moment was 
supported in the arms of her attendants. Ver- 
bera saw that the truth 
himself upon Vicenzo. 

« Villain! Traitor! he eried, “this is your 
work 

A ccone ensued. as the various 
parties crowded round the principal actors. But 
the two were soon separated, fortunately without 
farther injury than a flesh wound received by 
Verbera. The cavaliers who accompanied the 
wedding party would have forced away those 
who obstrneted their entrance to the house of 
Donna Porzia, to which they were now returned 
from church. But the company of Verbera and 
Atri, at first a small minority, were being rapidly 
increased by fresh accessions, and were presently 
not only able to sustain 

their antagonists. 


same” 
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exclaimed Verbera, hoarsely and 
tremblingly, as he turned toward the bride. 
“Anna, is it trae? Are you married ?”’ 
“Draw sword, Aquino, and defend your bride, 
cried Don’ Vicenzo. 


AN FEMD. 


(She has cost me a thousand crowns already,” 
exélaimed Aquino, pale, and tottering with 
fright, “IT would many if I were 
well out of it.” 

were better,” said Vicenzo, addressing 
himself to the prince, “that yourself and the 
other cavaliers retire quietly. I have sent al- 
ready to the viceroy, who will immediately send 
& force to protect us. His sanction has been 
given to this marriage, and he will not suffer 
this interruption after the marriage.” 

Atri, whose phlegmatic temperament disposed 
him to sufficient coolness of thought, answered 
as follows : 

“If IT understand the affair rightly, the mar- 

nora Anna?” 
“It is so,” answered the latter. “It could not 
have been, except through the artifices of my 
own brother; woe to me that I should say it.” 
~ “We have a right, then, in the name of the 
COarafas, to interfere,” rejoied Atri, who wanted 
hot courage when roused to exert it. ‘‘ Whether 
aught of consequence can be done, we know not, 
but the viceroy has no concern in our family af- 
fairs. We will bear the lady Auna to her unele 
at the San Lorenzo. The rights of Signor Bar- 
tolomei mast even be in abeyance till this is fur- 
ther considered.” 

“Look to yourselves, then!” Vicenzo cried, 
and rashed out of the house. Aquino sat dumb, 
not daring to interpose a single word. Donna 
Porzia placed herself in the doorway, with the 
determination of a virago. But one of the cava- 
liers roughly thrast her aside, thus giving outlet 
to Atri, as, leading the bride, whose consent had 
been readily given, he went forth, followed by 
the rest of his party. No hindrance was offered 
by the others, who felt themselves too weak to 
oppose them. 

It was judged best, nevertheless, to proceed at 
once to the convent of San Lorenzo, as it was 
‘well known that they would be quickly pursued 
by the troops of the viceroy. In fact, they had 
scarce arrived in sight of the towers of the con- 
vent before the soldiers of Medina were seen ap- 
proaching. But at this crisis the great bell of 
San Lorenzo began to sound its alaram. Men 
gathered fast from the different passages which 
centered to the convent, and various signs de- 
elared that this ecclesiastical stronghold would 
Offer resistance in behalf of the Carafas, whose 
bounty had for generations richly endowed it. 
The soldiers of the viceroy halted, as those whom 


his sword. “I fancy Medina’s men scarce like 
the wagging of this monkish bell-tongue. But 
here comes your uncle, Signora Anna.” 

The bluff old warrior greeted his niece with a 
hearty embrace. 

“ What, ho! Cheer up, my girl!” he exclaim- 
ed. “ They tell me this scapegrace brother has 
tricked you into a marriage with that rogue, 
Aquino. But never niind, though the knot be 
tied. Perhaps we can find a way to untie it also.’ 

“Tt cannot be,” replied Anna, with a counte- 
nance of despair. “ What is done cannot be 
undone.” 

“ Signors, my lord Casanova,” said a stran- 
ger, who hastily advancing, stood before them, 
“T have news which I hope may atone for what 
little part I just now took against you. The 
Prince Atri, with the Lady Anna and their es- 
cort, had been gone from Donna Porzia scarce a 
quarter of an hour, when Bartolomei Aquino 
was struck with an apoplectic fit, anddied imme- 
diately. I thereupon hastened hither with the in- 
telligence as an earnest of my own repen 
and my goodwill toward yourselves.” 

“ Now the saints be praised,” answered Casa- 
nova; “though I should not say it, either, see- 
ing that I know not that this poor, half-spirited 
miser bore me any great malice. But we will 
have a score of good masses said for his rest, 
and then we will see if we can make another be- 
trothal, which shall hold longer than the last. 
What say you, Verbera? Ah, it suits your tem- 
per, I perceive. And what say you, Atri? Is it 
not time that the Carafas and Maddalonis should 
cease their mutual disputes and join hands once 
more ?” 

“I object not,” replied Atri, “‘ particularly if 
our new friends can lend us their hands, whichI 
mistrust we may yet need against the viceroy.” 

“ Our swords will be ready at your call,” an- 
swered Verbera. 

«But they are not to be used, after all,” re- 

Casanova. ‘‘For here the warder tells 


joined 
me that Medina has drawn off his soldiers, send- 


ing declaration that he has mistaken this matter 
through misinformation, and that he has no de- 
sire to intrude on the Carafas. The sly fox! he 
sees that we are too strong for him. So let.us 
now drink a toast aronnd in honor of this new 
alliance. Methinks after so brave a show of 
arms I need not mew myself up so closely within 
these walls, bat may venture in the face of the 


city once more. And lo, here comes the little 
Mercury who has done us much good service to- 
day, my lord. Hither to. me, young Barcalara. 
Whom will you serve in your new pageship, my- 

self, or this bonny Lady Verbera that is to bet” 


A VISIT TO MY BACHELOR UNCLE. 


LAUGH. 


BY FREDERICK A. PARMENTER. 


Like to the chime of silver bells, 


_ Soft ringing, pure and clear, 
Is childhood’s laugh, all soft and low, 
Sweet striking on the ear. 


°Tis like the voice of wreathed shells, 
When blows the seaside breeze ; 


When they breathe forth low music, soft, 
Like rustling of the leaves. 


°Tis always full of brightest joy, 
Its tones so pure and elear ; 

Before its cadence, low and soft, 
Is hushed, by e’en a fear. 


It makes the old feel young again ; 
It fills their heart with joy— 

And takes them back to other days, 
When life had no alloy. 


O, may it ever be thus bright! 
No sorrow may it know; 

To hush its silver accents pure, 
Or plunge them deep in woe. 


» 


A VISIT TO M¥ BACHELOR UNCLE, 


BY T. 4. KERMODE. 


‘We had just been one week in 
having previously lived in England, when the 
postman’s rat-tat brought me quickly down stairs, 
and I heard him say: “A letter for Miss Ida 
Mortimer.” 

“ Who could it be from ?” thought I, and has- 
tily breaking the seal, I read to my astonishment, 
— “Uncle Mortimer will be happy to see his 
niece, Ida, at his residence, one mile from Keis- 
terstown. Uncle Mortimer is well known, and 
any person will direct his niece to the farm.” 

Running up to papa, I asked him to read the 
note, and tell me what was to be done. 

Now, my dear readers, I will inform you in 
confidence that I had not seen my uncle Morti- 
mer for fifteen years, and was quite a child when 
he visited us in England, and a great favorite 
with him too. I must also tell you that he was 
imménsely rich, and very eccentric, and had 
reached the age of fifty-two, and bad never been 
married 


I looked at paps anxiously, trying to read his 
decision in his countenance. He smiled as he put 
the note on the table, and said : 

“ Well, Ida, my love, I suppose you must go. 
You know I wrote to your uncle, informing bim 
that we should stay at this hotel for the present, 
and‘ he has answered my note speedily (in a 


fashion). Your brother John has to go to Bal- 


timore in a eouple of days on business, if you 
can be ready to apcompany him then, he will see 
you into the stage. Your uncle will probably 
meet yon in the town, if be:should not, you can 
hire a carriage.” 

I told papa I could easily be ready, and pro- 
ceeded in high.glee to make my arrangements, 
The two days passed away, and on the morning 
of the third, the carriage drove up to the door. 
John handed me in, and we were soon at the 
railway station. We then took our places in the 
cars, and in eight hours reached Baltimore. At 
precisely eight, the next morning, John saw me 
safely in the stage, wishing me good-by. The 
driver cracked his whip, and we started at a fair 
rate for Keisterstown. ; 

Iamused myself with reading for some time, 
but getting tired of that, fell fast asleep, and was 
pleasantly dreaming of my old home, when some, 
body yelled, ‘‘ Here we are, miss;” and, waking 
up, I perceived that the passengers had all 
alighted. I felt rather confused, as I looked 
round to see if there was any person there like 
the uncle I had pictured, but the place was com- 
paratively clear, and walking up to an individual 
dressed im short, gray pants, swallow-tailed 
coat, straw hat, and low shoes with very broad 
toes, I inquired if he would direct me to Mr, 
Herbert Mortimer’s residence. 

“Mr. Mortimer? ahem !—yes,” he replied, 
‘the lives at Cow Farm, a mile from here.” 

“ Cow Farm! what a same,” said I, involun- 
tarily. 

“ Well,. miss, there’s a lot of cows there, I 
reckon, The country folks christened it. It is 
a queer name, and the old fellow that lives there 
is kind of queer too. Are you going to stay 
there long, miss 

“T cannot tell,” I replied. “Do you know 
Mr. Mortimer ?” 

“Well, yes. I guess you’re the niece he’s ex- 
pecting ; I’m going up there now, and will take 
you in my buggy, if you like.” 

I thanked him, and accepted his offer, and 
then inquired if my uncle kept much company. 

“ Yes, miss; he has a hundred cows, ten of 
them calved last week ; # fine lot of sheep, and 
geese, ducks, and roosters. I should say he is not 
short of company.” 

“He must be crazy!” said I. “A pretty 
place to invite a young lady to—cows, sheep, and 

roosters, indeed! Pshaw! I wish I could go 
heme,” 

“ Well, miss,” resumed the stranger, “I guess 
you'll be pretty comfortable, he’s « jolly old 
fellow, but he has a horror of city manners.” 
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I felt vexed with the description of my uncle 
and his home, and remained silent e rest of the 
drive. My companion, with what seemed to me 
an uncommonly sly look in his eyes, whistled 
Yankee Doodle as loud as he could till he 
reached the farm. Throwing the reins to.a bey, 
he said, “ Ho, housekeeper, show this lady to her 
room, while I go and hunt up her uncle.” 

“The Old Indy smiled, and nodded, and’ I fol- 
lowed her up stairs, 

‘The housekeeper said, “ Dinner is ready, miss, 

T expect’ You are téady for it, too.” 
~ Thastily changed my dress and followed her 
down stairs into the dining-room (a handsomely 
farnished one by the way). “Miss Ida Morti- 
mer,” siiid she. 

And a gentleman who was sitting on an easy 
chair, arose. 

‘T perceived to my astonishment, my companion 
from the town, though he had changed his comi- 
cal looking suit for one of broadcloth. 

 @ How does my niece, Ida, think she will like 
the cows, sheep, and roosters ?” he inquired. 

Tmade no reply, but obeying an old impulse, 
I pulled his ears till he cried out, “‘ Hold, enough ! 
0! O! Tsay, you monkey, let go my ears !” 

I scolded him heartily for his deception. But 
he said, “it was a capital joke—ha! ha! ha! a 
capital joke—” till Iwas almost tempted to give 
his ears pull number two. 

“We had just seated ourselves at table, when 
the door opened, and a tall, lanky individual en- 
tered. He wore pants that reached a little below 
his knees, coarse hose, cowhide boots, a short 
swallow-tailed coat and a sugar-loaf hat. I 
concluded that he was the person who had the 
care of the “company.” 

My uncle rose, and went through the ceremony 
of introduction in the following manner : 

“My niece, Miss Ida, Zeb. Ida, my love, this 
is my confidential man. You scoundrel, you, why 
do you not bow to the lady ?” 

He tried to do so, but upset a large chair, trod 
upon the dog’s toes, making it bring forth discord- 
ant bow-wows, and knocked some beautifal 
plants off a stand. 

My uncle and I laughed heartily, and after he 
had with great effort put things a little to rights 
again, he sat down to dinner. 

My friend of the cowhides ate voraciously. 
Happening to look across the table, and seeing 
me’ smiling, he’ put his elbows into the soup 
dish, knocking it and the contents to the floor, 
and seizing his hat, he made his exit in a most 
unceremonious manner. 


My unele’s merry laugh again rang out; he 
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acts so, only when under the influence of the 
) tender passion,” I made push the second at his 
ears, but he covered them up and immediately 
promised “ better behaviour.” 

When the dinner things were removed, as it 
looked too gloomy to walk out, I asked my 
uncle to tell me why he had never been married. 
Putting on a look of mock-seriousness, he said, 
“ Well, you little fairy, I'l tell you. When I 
was about thirty, I should have been tiarried to 
a young lady named Annie McGregor. One 
morning, about a week before the time appointed 
for our marriage, I called to see my lady-love, 
and was shown into a room with folding doors. 
The lady was in the other part, and did not know 
that I was in the house. She was in a great pas- 
sion about something, and when the maid began 
to say that ‘Mr. Mortimer was—’ she did not 
get any farther—but was interrupted with, ‘Don’t 
speak to me, madam J’ and I had the unspeakable 
pleasure of hearing myself called a ‘jackass,’ and 
a ‘ thick-headed mule.’ So ended my first court- 
ship. I went home, and nursed my disappoint- 
ment for ten years. I then went wooing a fair 
young creature named Minnie Lawson ; I loved 
her, I can tell you; but I had the misfortune to’ 
hear her tell a young companion, that she had 
broken off her engagement with Harry Lee, te 
‘marry that old dotard, Mortimer. But ther 
you know, dear,’ she said, ‘ he has money, and I 
can spend it first-rate—if he is an old tool.’ I 
never tried again in the lottery of matrimony, as 
I had drawn two blanks, and am just coming out 
of my disappointment now.” I sympathized 
with him, in the unfortunate termination of his 
courtships, and was soon as great a favorite with 
him as I was when a child. 

A fortnight passed pleasantly away, and I did 
not feel tired of my uncle or his “ company.” 
We went riding every morning at five o’clock, 
and the confidential man, the scoundrel, ete., 
continued every day at dinner to go through a 
variety of antics, which, my uncle assured me, 
were meant in admiration of myself. 


kind uncle good-by, and taking with me a lock 
of my admirer’s hair, cut off his head with a pair 
of sheep-shears, and resembling tow, departed. 
I have promised to visit Uncle Mortimer again, 


said, “ Zeb is in love with you, Ida, he never 


But everything pleasant has an end, and I 
felt disappointed when I received a note from 
John, requesting my immediate return to Phila- 
delphia, as papa was very sick. I wished my 
soon, and will then give you chapter second of 
my adventures. 

oreo" 
does not consist of our being devoid of passions, 

ES | ut in our learning to command them. 


Ti 
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“WHO ARE THE SAVAGES? 

"The British presses are teeming with abuse 
of the Russians, and proclaiming to the world in 
thunder tones, that they are a nation of savages, 
and must be dealt with accordingly. These 
proclamations find an echo in public sentiment, 
and from the lips of a Christian nation goes forth 
with remarkable unanimity the cry of “kill, 
burn and destroy!” And those same presses, 
and that people wonder, that the cry is not re- 
echoed from. this shore of the Atlantic, and that 
we, who have in past times—and those not very 
remote, experienced the tender mercies of these 
same chivairous Britons, are not ready to bound 
on the dogs of war and rejoice at their deeds of 
ferocity. We pass by the astounding fact, that 
the English have just now found out the ferocity 
of the Russians. It was not discovered during 
the long years of alliance and amity between 
Great, Britain and Russia. It eluded the. no- 
tice of the sharp-seeing British travellers who 
have visited every hole and corner of Russia in 
Europe, and even of Asiatic Russia. In the 
Napoleon era, the. era of the holy alliance—it 
was undetected. The chivalrous sons of Eng- 
land did not hesitate to march shoulder to 
shoulder with the children of the Czar then—and 
we have yet to discover the first trace of protest 
against the savageness of their allies in those 
Sanguinary campaigns. Have any new facts in 
the present campaign appeared, to justify these 
wholesale charges? Directly the reverse ap- 
pears upon the record. 

The letters received at home from the British 
prisoners of war, are unanimous in their eulogy 
of the kind treatment they have received at the 
hands of their enemies. Place these accounts 
side by side with the authentic story of Ameri- 
can prisoners in the hands of the British during 
our first and second. wars with England, and let 
the world say which nation merits the charge of 
ferocity. To substantiate the accusation brought 
against the Russians, the British rely almost 


wholly on the version’ of what they term the, 


“massacre at Hango;” but which, if any cred- 
ibility is to be accorded to the Russian version 
of the same transaction; was very different af- 
fair. But unhappily, no doubt whatever can be 
entertained of the manner in which Great Britain 


wages this war. Her fleets in the Baltic, un- 
able to accomplish anything against the strongly 
fortified places of the Russian government, are 
inflicting as much injury as possible on private 
individuals—killing non-combatants, breaking 
up the business of merchants and traders, and 
knocking down the huts of serfs. And this is 
perfectly characteristic of the chivalry of Eng- 
land in war. Our own experience tells us this. 
Atrocities, commenced in the day of Concord 
and Lexington, when dwelling-houses were burn- 
ed and peaceful citizens murdered on their 
thresholds, were systematically followed up 
through the whole of the revolution. Every 
scoundrel who wore an epaulette, was commis- 
sioned to perform these deeds of massacre and 
arson; and as if British and Hessian cut-throats 
were not bloody enough, savages were employed 
to murder and destroy, and a premium paid for 
American scalps. Who can forget the bloody 
tragedy of Fort Griswold, when the brave Led- 
yard was murdered in cold blood as he surren- 
dered his sword? Let the burning of the capi- 
tol, and the outrages committed at many other 
points along our coast, attest the manner in 
which Britons make war. 

It is easy to tell us that we ought to forget 
these satanic deeds—but when we see the peo- 
ple who committed them wondering that we, 
the sufferers, sympathize rather with the brave 
defenders of their native land, the antagonists 
of Great Britain in the deadly war now waging 
there with the Britons, we could almost smile at 
the matchless effrontery, and astounding simplic- 
ity and self-conceit which prompt their surprise. 
It will require more logic than even the London 
Times is master of to convince Americans that 
they are bound to sympathize with British arms 
as they are now wielded. 

We have nothing to say in this connection, 
about the justice of the quarrel. We have sim- 
ply referred to the manner in which the British 
are doing their part of it on the shores of the 
Baltic, and shown why they cannot expect a 
very ardent sympathy from this side im those 


like ‘all other crops this 
year, bids fair to be a good one. ; 
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destitute are as well provided for as the opulent 
and well-connected, are multiplying all over the 
land. The inmates of these institutions are 
subjected to only necessary restraint, and to co- 
ercive measures only during those excesses of 
fury which endanger themselves or others. The 
pure air and wholesome diet, seclusion, bathing, 
petsevering gentleness, exercise, music, the 
sweet influences of nature—these are found to 
produce wonderful effects. Compare the insane 
of the present day with those of the past cen- 
tury, the modern superintendent with the old- 
fashioned mad-doctor, and no contrast 
appear more striking. The old systern abso- 
lately punished insanity as if it were a crime; 
and the scourge was as familiar to the hands of 
the mad doctor as to the parochial beadle or to 
the master of the work-house. The London 
fine ladies and gentlemen used ‘to go to see the 
inmates of Bedlam, as they did to see the lions 
in the Tower, and took as much pleasure in 
hearing the ravings of the maniacs as in the wit 
of the Beggar’s Opera. Hogarth’s picture of a 
visit to Bedlam was no caricature, but a plain, 
unvarnished copy of actuality. 

But while we rejoice in this achievement of 
true philanthropy, there is one thing we must 
protest against, viz., the manufacture of insanity 
by false philanthropy. Of old, practically, in- 
sanity was a crime—now,~all crime is insanity. 
A black-hearted scoundrel murders a man and 
his wife for the sake of a few dollars to be ex- 
pended in debauchery, and straightway he is 
pronounced insane, and the most frantic efforts 
are made to defeat the ends of justice, on the 
plea that the deliberate criminal was not in his 
Tight mind. Somebody remembers he used to 
make strange faces when he was a boy—some- 
body else recoHects hearing him talk as if he 
were “outof hig head”—the criminal aiding 
them by squinting horribly at the jury, or insist- 
ing on wearing his coat inside out ; and a pile of 
_ proof is accumulated, which secures his acquittal 
or his pardon. He is loosed upon society—an 


highway robbery, swindling and picking pockets. 
There is nodoubt now that every murderer is 
insane, and the probability is that every gentle- 
man who walks off with his landlord’s silver 
spoons in his pocket, or helps himself te the 
time of day out of his neighbor's fob, is laboring 
under a mental hallucination. The fact is, that 
there is no crime in the present century; and 
that prisons, penitentiaries, jails, and officers of 
justice are the instruments of a barbarous oli- 
Gully, ti 


"SCIENTIFIC, 
The editor of the Scientific Aapatieat has 
been presented with two stereoscopic pictures, 
taken by means of a box which contained neith- 
er lenses, reflectors, nor any refractistg or reflect- 
ing medium of any kind. The discovery that 
photographic pictures could thus be taken, was 
made while the artist was prosecuting some ex- 
periments relative to stereoscopic\ angles: It is 
well known that two pictures, taken with two or- 
dinary cameras, placed only 2 1-2 inches apart 
horizontally, will not, when placed’in the stereo- 
scope, show proper or sufficient stereoscopic re- 
lief, and yet it is well known that the human 
eyes are placed only 2 1-2 inches apart, and see all 

solid objects in their proper solidity and relief. 


Arrte Oncuarps.—A distinguished agri- 
culturist, who has 1000 apple trees, and intends 
to set out as many more, says that if apples will 
sell at 25 cents a bushel, they are his most profit~ 
able crop; and if they will not sell, they are the 
cheapest food he ean raise for his animals. 


A sap Faut.—A woman was found wander- 
ing about the streets of Philadelphia, a short 
time since, in a state of mania-a-potu, who was 
at one time the wife~of one of the most distin- 
guished citizens of New York. 


‘Ta Carrron—The of the 
National Capitol is to 
make room for a new one, hy 
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INSANITY. injured innocent, poor fellow !—his. victims wel- 
- This most awfal affliction that can befall hu- | tering forgotten im their bloody graves, mean- 
manity—this darkening of the soul, oe while—auntil he finds it convenient to blow 
privation or distortion of that divine gift h | somebody’s else brains out, and then he is 
distinguishes man from the lower animals, and | merely incurably insane, and possibly danger- 
gives him a proud pre-eminence, stamping him | ous, and passes the remainder of his days in 
as the legitimate master of the earth, has, in | some comfortable lunatic asylum. 
modern times, been made the subject of the Few people are indignant at a murder now-# 
study of the brightest intellects, and has fur- | days—it is only another case of insanity. Men- 
nished occasion for the noblest deeds of trne | tal aberration was formerly treated of under the 
philanthropy, public and private. Institutions | heads of mania, melancholy, dementia and idi- 
where the insane receive the kindest and most | ocy. It should now be discussed as murder, : 
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Lord John Raseell, in attempting to ride two 
horses—war and peaceo—nags that could never 
be expected to pull together, lost his seat; an 
awful warning to equestrian stetesmen, who in- 
dulge in more than one hobby. One of the most 
prominent agents in unseating Lord Johnny was 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, who has risen to 
parliamentary influence by dint of energetic per- 
severance. | His first attempt at parliamentary 
oratory was a signal failure, and was the cause, 
it is said, of his separation from his wife. When 
he came home, depressed with his want of suo- 
cess, Lady (then Mrs.) Bulwer, instead of sym- 
pathizing with him, jeered him. Scandal adds 
that, infuriated to madness, by her heartlessness, 
he struck her: A separation was, of course, the 
natural consequence-of the rash and unjustifiable 
act. Bulwer is not a solitary instance of parlia- 
mentary success, after a first failure. Sheridan’s 
maiden attempt was followed by a similar result. 
But he swore it (eloquence) was in him, and 
should come out; and he became, in conse- 
quence of his iron will, one of the most distin- 
guished orators of his native land. Henry Clay 
was similarly unfortunate in his first attempt, 
yet his after career proved an exception to the 
rule that “a bad beginning makes a bad end- 
ing.” In fact, the true motto of every man 
ought to be that of the French republican who, 
when Kossuth was forbidden to land at Mar- 
seilles, swam off to the American frigate to 
shake his hand. “ Nothing is impossible to him 
who wills.” 


Lone Szxvoxs.—The late Rev. Dr. Bogue 
was no friend of long sermons. He said to 
some of his students, “Do you suppose that 
people have nothing to do but to listen to your 
emptiness by the hour?” Lamont says, “ There 
is no excuse for a long sermon ; if it be good, it 
need not be long; and if it be bad, it ought not 
to be long.” Queen Anne, after hearing Dr. 
South, said, “ You have given us an excellent 
setmon, Dr. South ; I wish you had had time to 
make it shorter!” Whitefield and Wesley, and 
most of the early Methodists, were short. 


A coop Custom.—It was acustom among the 
Jews to require their sons to learn a mechanic’s 
trade—a thing not confined to the poorer classes, 
but practised by the wealthy-also. 


about table cloths “pure as Cordelia’s voice.” 
An old Indy speaking of the moon, said it 
“made the night as light as cork.” 


TELEGRAPH TO INDIA. 
The Turkish government have granted an ex- 
ve concéssion for a submarine telegraph 
the Dardanelles to Alexandria. The cost 
will be £120,000, and the line could be com- 
pleted in twelve:months. An annual subsidy of 
£4500 for twenty years is to be paid by Turkey 
for the transmission of official messages; and, 
as the communications from India will be accel- 
erated from five to six days when this and the 
general system of telegraphs, now constructing 
in European Turkey, shall have been completed, 
an additional revenue of £10,400 is calculated 
upon by the promoters from that source. Ab 
the same time proposals are on foot for extend- 
ing the project to India, by carrying the commu. 
nication via Suez and Aden to Kurrachee, at the 
mouth of the Indus, where it would connect with 
the lines already in operation, or in course of 
construction, by the Kast India Company through- 
out the various presidencies. The total length 
from the Dardanelles to Kurrachee is about four 
thousand miles, and the sum required for the 
whole (including the submarine line to Alexan- 
dria) would be £850,000. Application has been 
made to the India-house for support, in the 
shape of an annual allowance of £30,000 a year, 
subject to reduction in proportion to the ultimate 
success of the undertaking. The entire line to 
India may, it is estimated, be completed in two 
years. 


Ovr Montary.—The extraordinary 
success of Ballow’s Dollar Monthly, is a guar- 
antee of its excellence and popularity. The 
names of subscribers have flowed in upon us 
from every State in the Union, until the list has 
reached an unprecedented number. To procure 
the work at the earliest possille moment, fresh and 
neat, the reader should enclose his dollar direct 
to the office of publication, and thes ensure its reg- 
ular receipt for one year. 

ro Conquer.—A young lady 
slipped and fell in State Street, Albany, @ 
short time since, and was picked up by a young 
gentleman, and as she had sprained her ankle, 
he called a coach, and took her home. Of course 
he had to call repeatedly to inquire after her 
health ; and finally, popped the question, and 
was accepted. 


Nores axp Dravents.—A liquor seller im 
a neighboring town has, since the new liquor 
law went into operation, changed his sign. It 
now reads something as follows : “Notes ead 
‘drafts’ negotiated and sold.” 
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issue indications of peace had appeared in Eu- 
repe; but such, unfortunately, is mot the fact. 
Qn the contrary, we hear of more extended 
operations, of more formidable preparations for 
waging the war to the uttermost. , Peace is far- 
ther distant now than when the allies first land- 
ed on the “dark and bloody ground” of the 
Crimea, England might patch up a peace even 
now-—France, or rather Louis Napoleon, never. 
For merely listening favorably to certain propo- 
sitions, suggested by Austria, and approved of 
by Lord John Russell, Louis Napoleon dismiss- 
ed his foreign minister. He now keeps his 
British ally up to the mark, and will not allow 
her to falter. The British papers, assert that the 
war is, and has been from the first, popular in 
England, and they explain the difficulty of 
recruiting by the want of confidence felt in offi- 


cial management. They say the people are | 


ready to fight, but not to be starved, neglected 
when wounded, and ill-sheltered from the bad 
weather. 

“In France it is very different; the system of 
conscription ensures full ranks, while the admir- 
able character of the French military organiza- 
tion assures to every man who takes up arms, 
judicious management, comfort, and the pros- 
pect of promotion. And, moreover, the French 
nation were prepared for a war. From the very 
first, Louis Napoleon looked for a chance of get- 
ting into a quarrel with some European nation ; 
for he felt that a state‘of war, to oceupy the 
army by whose means he rose to power, was a 
necessary condition to the stability of his for- 
tunes. The French are a warlike people. They 
have been so from the éarliest ages, and will 
continue so as long as Christianity sanctions 
the use of the sword in settling national dis- 
putes. It matters very little with whom they 
are engaged, or in what quarrel. They fought 
as well against the Romah patriots as now 
against the Russian troops. The traditional 
spirit of chivalry resides in their bosoms, and 
like the preur chevaliers of old, they can destroy 
without hating their victims. 

Military glory, too, is. the idol of their ‘new 
emperor. He loves it for itself, and for its pow- 
er over men’s hearts. The numbers he has sent 
to the field, and the superiority of their conduet 
in the campaign, ar ap. 994 
tion go, give him a commanding position, and 


Therefore, as month after month rolls by, we 
manet look to hear the old tales of sorties, re- 
palses,, bombardments, hand-to hand . 
all the details of the carnage, which make the 
heart sicken as we read of it; and this without 
being able to say when the end will be. 

One feature of the present war has been men 
tioned by European correspondents, and deserves 
to be noted as showing an improved public sem- 
timent with regard to war itself. The news of 
the so-called victories in the Crimea, on being 
promulgated at Paris, called forth no enthusi~ 
asm. The bulletins were read with care and 
attention, and commented on; but there was 
litthe or no shouting, no effervescence of joy. 
Men felt, Frenchmen as well as English, that 
the advantages gained wers at so high a cost—~ 
so many noble lives sacrificed to obtain them—~« 
news. 


ha, of the Sandwich Islands, has had a sword 
manufactured for him at Newark, N. J., from & 
design of his own, It is in the form of a Turk- 
ish scimetar, with a richly-gilt scabbard, and 
bearing a motto in the king’s native language, 
which signifies, ‘‘ The life of the land is dedi- 
eated forever to, righteousness.” The king’s 
initials and various devices are set in precious 
stones. 


Fue. ror Locomorives.—They have been 
running a locomotive on the Reading Railroad. 
for some weeks, burning nothing but anthracite 
coal, It works to a charm—makes plenty of 
steam, and no dirt and no sparks. The saving, 
at the present prices of fuel, is about forty-three 
per cent. This is a great triumph. Wood is 
getting so scarce that it is high time to employ. 
inexhaastible. 


Derimitiox. first time an. old 
caulker, from the Isles of Shoals, saw a horsq 
and carriage, he described the phenomenon ag 
“a cow without horns, running a race with @ 
windmill.” 


Laczr Besr.—A German drank sixty mage 
of this beverage im succession, in Jersey City, 
lately. We should think he would feel muggy 
after it. 2 


Tus EPR of 
the Jesuits, had lately a narrow escape from as- 


sassination at Rome, Italy. 
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positions. He is evidently bent on carrying 
this war until the power of Russia is badly 
crippled, and her ambition severely checked, | 


DIFFUSION OF KNOWLEDGE IN AMERICA. 

The most intelligent travellers have acknow!l- 
edged that there is no country in the world, in 
which the people are.generally so well-informed, 
asin the United States ; although there are but 
few very learned men, still there are few very 
ignorant men. We do not accept M. de Tocque- 
ville’s views, however, that the tendency of 
democratic institutions, is to prostrate original- 
ity and excellence. On the contrary, we titink 
that nowhere are individual idiosnycrasies more 
decidedly manifested than in this country. » De 
Tocqueville thinks, as democratic institutions 
obtain the ascendancy, excellence will wholly 
disappear from literature, arts and science ; men 
of extensive learning and knowledge will no- 
where be found, but, instead of these, general 
and superficial information will be universally 
diffused ; works of originality and genius will 
be sought for in vain; and the skill of artisans 
becoming equalized, the wants of society will be 
supplied with cheap and inferior commodities. 
Even if this were all true, it is far better that the 
masses should be intelligent and respectably in- 
formed, than that afew men should be oracles of 
learning, and the miasses sunk in ignorance, 
which was the ease in the dark ages. Let it be 
remembered that “ Rome never had brighter ge- 
tiases than when she lost her liberties ; never 
had more knowledge. Cicero, Virgil, Horace— 
these very names are enough to prove the claims 
of their country to the highest improvements. 
Bnt where was this knowledge? It was confined 
to privileged classes ; it was locked up in expen- 
sive libraries ; it was ‘monopolized by the few, 
Otily to enable tiseth to’erush the many beneath 
the invisible chains they were preparing for the 
mind. There cannot be a more favorable oppor- 
tunity for the overthrow of liberty than ‘this 
great inequality. If all were ignorant, they 
Would stand upon a level, and in the balance of 
disabilities, liberty might be safe.’ But let the 
rich be well educated, and the poor neglected, 
and the fall of freedom is certain. The light 
will predominate over the darkness; the’ think- 
@% will rule, and the ignorant will be giaves.” 
We owe the prosperity of our country to the 
fact, that from the first settlement, the means of 
education were liberally provided ; and it is well 
known that at present, our free schools are the 
very best we have. Every State of the Union 


this province and the United States is increas- 
ing. The best feeling.prevails on both sides. 


A MAN THAT COULD NOT BE BRIBED. 

The British court party, in Walpole’s time, 
being desirous to attach a certain lord to its in- 
terests, Walpole was sent to negociate with him. 
“Tome,” said he, “on the part of the king, to 
assure you of his protection, and to express the 
regret he feels in having done nothing, as yet, 
for you, and to offer you an employment more 
suitable to your merit.” “My lord,” replied 
the nobleman, “ before replying to your offers, 
permit me to have my supper served before 
you.” At this moment a hash, made of the re- 
mains of the leg of mutton on which he had 
dined, was set before him. Turning to Walpole, 
he added: “ My lord, do you think a man'sat- 
isfied with such a meal as that, is one whom the 
court can easily gain over. Tell the king what 
yowhave seen. It isthe only answer I have to 
make him.” 


Suncany. ++ Dr, Gluck reeently 
delivered the introdactory lecture at, the New 
York Medical College, in which he discussed 
the responsibilities and peculiarities of military 
surgery. He said that presence of mind, calm- 
ness, assurance, conservative boldness while op- 
erating, are attributes necessary to the military 
surgeon, who, above all, must possess a thorough 
medical education. Although the field of battle 
is the best surgical school, it is so but to those 
who are not only perfectly familiar with the 
principles of surgery, but know at the same 
time what. and how to. observe, in order to be 
useful in the; moment, and to turn it later te 
practical utility. ti 


Iraty.—This unhappy country is said to be 
in a political ferment now; and it is supposed 
that various conspiracies are on foot against the 
existing goverument. It is. known that Radet- 
sky has asked for reinforcements in the Austrian 
provinces. 


Primitive Seton! Smith, in speaking of 
his country retreat, says: “ We have been de- 
lighted with our little paradise, for such it is; 
except that there is no serpent, and we wear 
clothes.” 

Aprrrxs.—This fruit, for which Eve bartered 
Paradise, is falling rapidly in the west. Some 
of the farmers have sold their crops for six and 
ten cents a bushel, the purchaser to pick them. — 


Ax Aitertcan Parts.—Mrs. Ridgeway, 
of Philadelphia, has lately gained a suit in Paris, 
the object of which was to prove that she was the 
heiress of the late Duchess of Plaizance. = 
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understands that liberty and knowledge move 
ig hand in hand together. 
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FIRING ON FLAGS OF TRUCE 

The British lately made a great outcry about 
the affair at Hango, and some might think that 
they were never guilty of the like. But in Mar- 
shall’s Life of Washington will be found an ac- 
count of the firing upon a flag of truce sent into 
Quebec in November, 1776, by Gen. Arnold, 
summoning the garrison to surrender. Col. 
McClean, the British commandant, refused to re- 
ceive it, and fired on the officer who bore it. The 
next month, after the junction of Arnold and 
Montgomery, another flag of truce was sent to 
the same officer, and again fired upon. These 
instances are but a few'which the careful stadent 
of history might adduce. The English are al- 
ways willing to resort to any outrage upon the 
laws of nations when it suits them, or to make a 
great outcry, if their own fraudulent use of fiags 
of truce be not permitted. 


A Waryixe to Coquetres.—We learn by 
our foreign advices, that the Princess Nathalie, 
daughter of the Prince Gregory Ghika, has been 
exiled to a nunnery in the Principalities for five 
years, in consequence of her coquetry, which 
caused the recent fatal duel, in which the Aus- 
trian Count Stolbert killed Count Bulcha, son-in- 
law of the Prince of Moldavia. The princess is 
20 years of age. Itis lucky that there areyno 
convents for coquettes in this country; and it is 
very evident that the people of the principalities 
do not understand the privileges of “ flirtation.” 


Queer Appress.—A letter with an Ameri- 
can postmark, lately passed through London, 
bearing the following inscription: “Zar Alick- 
sander, Esq., Emperor of Rooshy, St. Petersburg, 
Perekop— Crimea.” It was probably the offer 
of a patent Yankee back-action, double-bladed, 
high-pressure, crosscut, compensating balance 
machine for cutting a mile-broad swath right 

A Cuntosrry.-In the city of St. Louis, Mo., 
may be seen a solid mass of iron weighing 1700 
pounds, taken from Pilot Knob mountain, It is 
of the purest ore; and although it has remained 
exposed to the elements for three years, it exhib- 


“On a Waggr—A lady recently walked up 
and down Mount Washington from the Notch 
side, on a wager of one honeend dollars, and 
wen the wager. 


in twenty of years from now, the world 


THE USE OF TOBACCO. 

The London Morning Chronicle says that to- 
bacco is one of the necessaries of life in Eng- 
land. It is no longer # mere luxury, but enters 
into consumption among the masses, who are 
taxed severely for it. Great Britain levies @ 
duty of £4,500, , or three shillings per pound 
on tobacco, making a tax of nearly 75 cents om 
each man, woman and child im that kingdom. 
Twenty-eight millions of pounds are annually 
consumed in Great Britain. For manufactured 
tobacco, we find that Canada is our best custo- 
mer, England the next, British American colo- 
nies the third, Australia the fourth. 


Rirs Tomato Proxurs.—Select handsome 
sized tomatoes, wash and prick them with a 
fork, lay them in dry salt’ 24 hours, then soak 
them in,equal quantities of vinegar and water 24 
hours ; take them out and lay them down in a 
crock with sliced onions ; first a layer of toma- 
toes, then onions, with cinnamon, cloves and — 
brown sugar, and then cover the whole with ci- 
der vinegar. 


Hear or tas Sux.—If we assume the height 
ot the sun’s atmosphere to be 95,000 miles, which 
would be twenty times greater in proportion to 
its radius than that of the earth, the heat would 
beseven thousand times the summer heat on our 
globe, or just four times that of Parker’s burn- 
ing lens, which, according to Sir John Her- 
schell’s statement, melted comelian, agate, and 
rock crystal ! 


War's 600,000 to 700,000 
men have perished or become invalided since the 
commencement of the war. The wars of the 
French Republic and Empire cost to Europe 
6,000,000 of men ; but, if we may judge from the 
past eighteen months, the present struggle is des- 
tined to exceed all that have gone before it in the 


Ireranp.—The amount of money sent to 
Ireland from the United States in 1854, was 
£1,730,000, or nearly eight million dollars, 
year 1853. 

healthy person takes in 
about a pint of air at a breath. He breathes a 
thousand times in an hour, and requires about 


Curtovs.—A was seen in 
ington street, du 
brelia, trying to arrest the rain. : Of 
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~The’ French have found oft that the entire 
Russian army amounts to 620,000. - 

The restoration of the paintings in the dome of 

St. Paul’s is rapidly progressing. 
. The chorus at the Opera Comique, Paris, in- 
cludes a man who has nine sons digtiting in the 
The Earl of Dilesmere, well ‘pleased, has or- 
dered a third picture from Kensett, the Ameri- 
can landscape painter. 

The Irish claim General Pelissier as the son 
of a countryman, Mr. Palisser, a Limerick gen- 
tleman, who was obliged to flee his country in 
ninety-eight. 

A pension of £50 8 has just been granted 
by Bagland, from the civil list, to the well known 
and popular author of many works.of Christian 
philosophy and literature, Dr. Dick. 

Lieut. General James Fergusson, for some 
time past in command of the troops at Malta, 
will succeed Sir Robert Gardiner as Governor 
aud Commander-in-Chief of Gibraltar. 


. ‘The war in Russia has driven matiy of the 
children of Abraham imto England. The Abra- 
hamic Society in the latter country reports 


grants 
to one hundred and twenty-three Jewish converts. 
There were printed last at the mission 


000 pages in the 
‘Greek and Hebrew- 
Spanish languages, of which 2,132,000 were of 
the Scriptures. 

The commune of San Quisino, in Piedment, 
has just devoted itself to the Holy Virgin, by a 
legal good’ and 

nce of us, Morelli, t- 
of this dead,” 000.” 

In consequence of the recent discovery of im- 
mense rapplies of ironstone in the Cleveland 
hifis, in North Yorkshire, thirty sincltng far- 
maces are in 
tion, on the banks 


operation, or in course of construc- 
of the Tees. 

. The United Service Gazette states that Sir 
Charles Napier was offered and declined the dig- 
nity of G.C.B:, feeling that he could not receive 
a reward for services in respect of which he had 
been censured. 
The Paris of the London Times 
states that and Sweden 
“are bound body and soul to Russia ;” that the 
small German States are of the same sympa- 
thies, and that there is hardly a German govern- 

thent that is not under Raseian influence, 
Among “ ” carried away by the 
English soldiers who were sheltered in Taboos 
near the Redan; one-seldier of the 38th regiment 
brought away a very child ; but it was al- 
most immediately sent. to the Rassian out- 


griculteral Seciety, and who edited the 


j of that society, died of paralysis at the 
of hi the Rev. Dr. ty at 

ist’ Church, in Oxtotd’ University, ‘the 
10th ult. 


et 


Horace Vernet, the great French battle-painter 
is settled at Marseilles. d 

The brilliant letters of William Howard Rus- 
sell, from the Crimea to the Times, have been 
gathered and published in a book. 

The Palace in New York has been 
rented to the American ‘who will hola 
their nextannual Fair in it. 

An Italian translation of ~ “ Nine- 
veh,” by Count Ercole Malvasia Tortorelli, has 
appeared at Bologna. 

Miss Fanny Cathcart, second survi daugh- 
ter of the lave Sir Geo Godson, ut be a 
Maid of Honor to the Queen. 

The cholera is daily eatrying off from eighteen 
to twenty at Warsaw, and is extending 
its ravages along the Vistula as far as Cracow. 

Rosa Bonheur, who is pronounced by the Lon- 
don News the greatest painter of rustic subjects 
in France, is exhibiting some of her pictures in 
London. 


Readings of the war have become common in 
several provincial towns,.the local clergyman or 
magistrate being the reader, and the ar- 
tizans of the town the andience. 

M. Antoine Etex, the eminent artist who 
adorned the arch of triamph at Paris with colos- 
sal sculptures, has presented to the city of New 
York his great picture, ‘“‘ The Glory of America.” 

It is re at Clonmel that Mr. John 
O’Connell accepted a Government situation 
worth £1200 a year, and that in consequence he 
will resign the representation of that town. 

It is said that shells thirty-six inches in diam- 
eter, ‘and weighing upward of a ton each, are 
being manufactured at the Lowmoor Iron 
Works, England, for the use.of the British ar- 
tillery before Sebastopol. 

The Paris Moniteur has taken advan of 
the feeling in favor of England to publish “ 
tin Cha: by Dickens, in its grave, offictil 
colarhns. No French paper, however important, 
can exist without a nov: 

The Annales d’ iene, of Paris, has pub+ 
lished an article pointing out the danger arising 
from packing snuff in lead, as the damp in the 
snuff acting on the lead oxidizes it, and forms a 
soluble salt cf a poisonous nature. 

It is said that the poorer classes of Chinese in 
the neighborhood of Hong Kong, sell their chil- 
dren, from seven to ten years of age, for twenty- 
four cents each, the purchasers to use them as 
servants. Girls from ten to fifteen years britig 


apwards of a dollar. 
French Im Court have just 
patent out some years 
Minie for his famous is in 
the employ of government, and being paid for the 
ial object of improving firearms, his im- 
and inventions to the nation 
and the pablic. 
The Russian government is filling the places 
vacated by English mechanics, on pn Danae a the 
timore, in @ or two, to charge of im 
tant posiions on the railways. 
gether, twehty-fire or thirty 
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Record of the Times. 


The public land sales in Iowa, the present sea- 
son, ore been really enormous. 

Six and a quarter tons of gold were ‘sent to 
the California mint in twenty nine days. 

The i! fea of the world is 1,150, 000,000. 

Quite a nice little party ! 

Waseca of Commerce thinks Ma: r Wood, 
for his vetoes, should be called Mayor Wouldn’t. 

A hundred young ladies lately officiated as 
bride’s-maids at a New Orleans wedding, 

There are more hops grown in England than 
in all the rest of the nol ~ 

The property of New York city is valued at 
$487,000,000. Municipal expenses, $6,000,000. 

Port wine, it is said, is etemenenes at the ony 
place where it is produced. 

The cod ten been the lucrative 
one on our coast for years. 

New Bedford, Mass., owns half the whaling 
fleet of the world, 

Clark Mills, the sculptor, was originally a 
plasterer, it is said. 

‘The spirits have communicated that Dr. Kane 
is dead—crushed by the ice—and most of his 
crew are in the spirit world. We shall see, 

There exists, , & higher average of in- 
dividual well- int Philadel elphia than in 
other city in the world. 

Gambling is less frequent at San Francisco 
than it has been for some years. The Ei Dora- 
do, and other noted saloons, have been closed or 
turned into lager beer shops. 

At Cincinnati the native wine is ill lo to be 
an almost universal drink, and the bills 
the Obio, above the city for some miles, are 
with vineyards. 

‘Mr. Park the A’ ian traveller, 
avery primitive of ing his 
off his chgthes, amd eas Spon 

sat thems in 
a bundle until the a was over. 

‘Hamboldt recen 

the Panama Railro 


the medival men, whose duty 
vestigate whe wine or not; 
ig mors fe ono coe 
quence e same time, no a 
ous nature is allowed to 
without prescription. 

The advantages of a law for cor 


vacci- 
nation are proved from the fact that in Great Bri- 


to the passage of & 
pie thousand deaths 
occasioned by sm , while in various Euro- 


pean countries, where such a taw has for many 


the number of deaths from 


The is about 
18,000. Quite a 


Horace Greeley writes Past, the. of 
Paris are perfectly bewitching. 

A sleigh, with wheele attached, has Foe 
vented in Pittsfield, Vt. 


Amazon mingle with the 
Mississippi in the Gulf of Mexico. 
brought by the 


The average amount of wv 

emigrants from Europe to N. York, is $44 each. 
There is ¢ rospect of a large of 
ples im this sec the 
A man in Towa was lately carried over a mile 
in a gale. 

The inhabitants of , N. spend 
$200,000 « year for French needlow 

Grisi and have dat 


farewell of the lyric stage. 

A Chinese lady—a great chess-player—Miss 

Saxe says that Holmes, like Sambo, is 


“ science on the bones.” 
Two creole ladies of respecta' women 


a match game of billiards at New 

A monument to the gallant Gen. Worth is to 
be erected in the city of New York. © 

Tt turns out that the Sir Newt, 
was never insane in hie fie 

Utica, N. Y., has an in- 

bear weighi 376, pounds was chet at Colp 

It is better to sit with a wise man in prison 


Schenectady has 8373 inhabitants; a loss’ of 
550 in five years. 


There are 26 churches, and 1960 members, in 
Lowell. 
They 


expect to hay in 
York reduced to two dolla and RAS conte pat 


thousand cubic feet, this fall. 
we States of the Union are now free of debt, 
New Vermont, 
and Flo 


869 
The. Arabic = has five hundred words 
signifying alion. y language. 
| 
| 
early as 1505, with the Imposing project, which 
would be far more useful, and quite as practica- 
ble, of an inter-oceanic canal. Reowenn Capica 
da half millions of times as great as that of 
solution of the sulphate of copper, while the 
onducting power is only 0.0025 of the same. 
Hali’s Journal of Health has an instructive 
icle on the throat,ail, He finds the source of 
gramally in the stomach, and thinks it of litle 
se to swab and smoke and. syringe the throat, 
ntil the general health is restored. 
The London Times publishes the evidence of 
a London wine merchant, named Osborne, giv- 
ing the perticnlars of the manner in which con- 
in the Loadon docks. The whele manufi 
of the wine, is. carried on in the docks, and the 
com) make a regular charge use 
the ee which the manufagsage is carried on. 


\ 


Bode filerrp ‘Making.’ 

Flowers that are always falling off: Bachelor's 

Why is a kiss like arumor? Because it goes 


from mouth to mouth. i 
A short cut to Me ics.—What is Matter? 


—Never mind? What is mind? Ne matter. 
The pleasantest ringing in one's ears is—the 


‘When is a wine merchant like a ship When 
he’s laying in port. 

What evergreen shrub did Hero name when 
her lever crossed the Hellespont? O-leander. 

There is a man in Vermont who feeds his 

on iron filings, and gathers steel pens from 
wings. 

“We must reconcile ourselver to our enemies 
when we are dying,” remarked an old toper, as 
he called for a glass of water. 

the other evening, obj to 
lady, because, he said, she 
such a “winning way” about her. 

Why is a four-quart jug like a lady’s side-sad- 
dle? Because it holds & al 0, (gallon). When 
is a lady’s neck not a ? When it is a little 
bare, (bear), 

“ Ned has ran away with your wife,” said one 
friend .to another. “Is it possible Poor fel- 
low!” sighed the bereaved husband ; “TI traly 
pity his sad mishap !” 

“Some one that Barnum should 
up a show of Tid’ beckons: giving the highest 
‘te the one who will say with trath and 
ty, that he never was in love, and never 
was disappointed in his affections. 

“You, say, Mrs. Jones, that the prisoner stab- 
bed the deceased. Was it in the thorax or in the 
“No, it was in the street—I 
seed it with my own blessed ” “That'll 
do. Call witness.” 

There is a le in Cincinnati, who have been 

to be married for the past five years 
but no time has. occurred within that peri 
when they were both out of prison at the same 


Prenti : “Three years a in 
Chaesed ua Out of and 
young man’s propensity to cheat probably 

the ovly thing that he ever came honestly by” 
The late Dr. Chap of Philadelphia, was 
ing in the streets, and a baker’s cart, driven 
furiously, was about to run him down. The 
baker reined up suddenly, and just in time to 
the doctor, who instantly took off his hat, 
and bowing politely, exclaimed: ‘ You’re the 

best bred man in town.” 

“ Mother,” said a little girl, seven years old, 
“T could not understand our minister to-day, he 
said so many hard words. I wish he would 


To what town in P ld to 
have a bad tooth 
crown will not cure, the headache, nor a 
golden slipper the gout, : 
Mrs. Partington says that she was much eluci- 
da 


the sufferer}. Ans,—Becanse it makes him’ 
his jaw. 
The People.—The ladder that helps statesmen 


to climb, but which they kick away as soon as 
they have reached the summit of their ambition. 


An opera-singer failed to appear at a late 

os because he was “‘ indisposed,” on account 
the small type in which his name appeared in 

the programme, 

A genius at the south end has had his sleeping 
dation painted with iceberg scenes. The 
water in the pitcher froze the first night, and he 
was obliged to kindle a fire the sosond Nothing 
like cooling scenes. Precisely. 

An Irish witness was recently asked what he 
knew of the _—t. character for truth and 
veracity. ‘ Why, in troth, yér honor, since iver 
I’ve known her, she has kept her house clane 
and dacent.” 

A rowdy, intending to be witty, thus ac- 
costed a lady in the street ; Madam, can you 
inform me where I can see the elephant ” 
“No; but if I had a looking-glass, I’d you 
a very large monkey,” The rowdy slid. 

A celebrated , intending to go to 
masked ball, aeasteeh an acquaintance as to 
what character he should disguise himself. “Go 
sober,” replied his friend,- your most inti- 
mate friend will not know you.” 

A young gentleman having made some pro- 
pas acquiring a knowledge of Italian, ad- 

a. few words to an organ-grinder, in his 
purest accent. He was astonis at recei 
the following response: “I no speak Inglis.” 
. The Delicate Distress —Sym ing friend.— 
“Why do you. look 80 ,» Laura, dear?’ 
Laura.—“ Because, love, they say pink bonnets 
will be worn this season—and you know they 
are so very unsuitable to a girl of sentiment.” 

A fellow was seen at & race course, with sev- 
eral soluble buildings in his hat. 

chap, w mis' ‘or a post tolean against. 

«“Why—hic—the fact is my friends have been 
betting liqnor—hic—’nd—’m the stakes.” 

Boileau D’Espreanx’s reply to Louis Fonr- 
teenth, when he showed the poet some of his 
own royal versification, has never been excelled. 
He said : “Nothing, sire, is impossible to your 
majesty; you wished to make bad verse, and 
you have succeeded !” 

A beauty beheld one evening two horses 
ranning off at locomotive speed with aie 
wagon. As they approached, she was horrified at 
recognizing, in the vehicle, two gentlemen of her 
acquaintance. ‘“ Boys,” she screamed in'terfor, 


ick—especially George.” Tt 
40% that her to 


: “George” were from that time forth no secret. 


400 MERRY MAKING. 
| | 
| 
dinner bell. | 
; preach 80 that litte girls could understand him. 
font he, mother ?” “ Yes, 1 think so, if we ask 
said ‘he. “ Dam going over to _——'s, to ask 
him to preach small. é 
\ 


